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Religion 


"/cA  wandle  still,  bin  zvenig  froh, 
Und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer:  xvo? 
Immer  luo?" 

—Schmidt  von  Lubeck 

The  New  Religion  is  a  mislead- 
ing title  if  left  unexplained.  This  is 
not  an  article  aibout  some  new  thought 
that  came  into  existence  at  Wofford 
College  this  year,  or  in  America  since 
1900.  Rather  this  is  a  small  repre- 
sentation of  one  person's  ideas  about 
Christianity  as  it  is  today.  Christian- 
ity is  not  one  thing,  but  it  is  many 
things  to  many  people,  and  in  this 
lies  its  great  asset.  Because  of  this 
it  can  appeal  both  to  Albert  Schweit- 
zer and  Billy  Graham.  This  then  rep- 
resents its  appeal,  greatly  abridged, 
to  one  person.  The  ideas  represented 
here  cannot  be  called  Jiew  except  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  not  been 
represented  by  many  thinkers  of  the 
past  and  present  in  other  forms  and 
relations.  The  author  takes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  this  article. 

What's  New  and  What's  Old 

Though  it  would  appear  easy  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  idea  is 
new  or  old  merely  by  finding  the  date 
on  which  it  was  first  expressed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  project- 
ing the  idea  into  the  writings  of  oth- 
ers, and  then  to  find  it  there  as  if  it 
'had  been  there  all  the  time  when  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  product  of  the 
reader.  In  this  connection,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  writer 
of  any  old  books,  i.e.,  ancient  manu- 
scripts, could  not  possibly  have  the 
same  ideas  that  we  have  now  because 
he  cannot  experience  the  same  things 


we  do.  If  he  experiences  strange  and 
mysterious  deaths,  and  we  experience 
contact  with  microbes,  though  these 
may  be  objectively  the  same,  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  will  call  it  the  mystical 
hand  of  god,  and  we  will  not.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  one  is  right  and  the 
other  wrong,  but  in  light  of  this  it 
is  foolish  to  expect  the  one  to  use  the 
words  or  ideas  of  the  other.  For  this 
reason  the  religion  of  today  cannot  be 
based  on  that  of  the  past,  if  by  this 
is  meant  the  same  words  and  ideas 
must  be  used  by  both.  In  short,  it  is 
fooUsh  for  us  to  claim  that  human 
experience  stopped  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, or  that  all  truth  was  revealed 
then,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  had 
or  no  other  to  be  found. 

One  of  the  main  problems  facing 
the  church  for  many  years  has  been 
this  of  relating  old  concepts  of  life  to 
new  experiences  so  as  not  to  affect 
the  sacred  role  of  the  old  concepts. 
This  problem  has  been  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Scriptres  of 
Bible  and  its  relation  to  other  knowl- 
edge. There  have  been  two  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  used  histori- 
cally by  the  church.  First  has  been 
to  deny  that  there  is  any  difference. 
This  is  not  too  effective  unless  the 
individuals  concerned  are  content  to 
accept  scientific  finding  only  when 
they  do  not  conflict  with  Moses.  Sec- 
ond is  to  refer  to  the  Bible  as  a  sort 
of  allegory  so  that  aibsurdities  can  be 
explained  away  as  being  symbolic. 


This  is  not  too  successful,  for  soon 
everyone  gives  the  interpretation  that 
suits  himself. 

The  only  solution,  then  is  to  treat 
the  Bible  as  what  it  is,  a  book  of 
writings  containing  the  religious 
thought  of  many  years  ago  which 
thought  ranges  from  a  simple  tribal 
concept  of  an  anthropomorphic  god 
to  a  concept  of  a  more  personal  god 
who  interferes  frequently  with  the 
natural  order.  In  this  view  the  moral 
teaching  of  such  a  book  is  not  lost 
nor  its  value  as  an  aid  to  living.  In 
fact,  these  things  are  enhanced.  In 
short,  if  we  are  to  have  a  real,  useful, 
and  embracing  religion,  we  must  first 
understand  the  ideas  of  all  that  has 
been  before  us  including  those  w'ho 
did  not  fall  under  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  In  other  words  the 
writers  of  our  church  canon  did  not 
know  everything  that  there  was  to 
know.  When  our  writers  were  jug- 
gling words  sudh  as  faith,  grace,  sal- 
vation, etc.,  which  to  this  day  have 
no  clear  meaning,  the  Buddhist  think- 
ers were  studying  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  terms  which  had 
no  consistent  meaning  to  the  people 
using  them. 

The  realization  of  this  treatment  of 
the  Bible  was  the  determining  factor 
of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  difference 
between  Fundamentalist  and  Liberal 
was  (and  is)  the  acceptance  or  re- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Awakening 


— by  David  Sudduth 


"Hey,  wake  up  .  .  .  time  to  go  again." 

Sleepily,  Joe  blinked  at  the  waving 
beam  of  the  flashlight  in  Ingram's 
hand.  He  reached  up  and  snapped  on 
his  own  light  hung  by  its  ring  near 
his  bunk. 

"Okay,  Ingram,  be  with  you  in  a 
minute." 

"B-r-rother,  is  it  cold  here.  I'm 
heading  back  to  the  shack.  You  bet- 
ter get  a  move  on,  you've  got  to  go 
around  and  pick  up  the  guys  on  the 
T-144,  then  come  back  to  get  the 
others  for  chow." 

Joe  flipped  back  the  covers  and 
slid  his  stockinged  feet  into  his  boots 
beside  the  bunk.  Then  he  reached 
back  in  among  the  covers  and  pulled 
out  his  folded  fatigues.  Shivering,  he 
dressed  quickly,  missed  a  few  but- 
tons which  could  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  shack,  folded  the  blankets  on  the 
bunk  and  stowed  them  in  the  bulk- 


head locker  over  the  bunk.  Grabbing 
the  flashlight,  he  took  a  quick  check 
of  the  cabin,  pulled  on  his  field  jacket 
and  left.  Outside  he  clambered  to  the 
deck  of  the  35-ton  crane  and,  swiftly 
dodging  the  gear  on  deck,  raced 
across  it  to  the  shack  on  the  pier. 

"Well,  you  moved  pretty  fast. 
Guess  you  had  to  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing. Boy,  it's  cold  enough  to  freeze 
'em  off',  all  right." 

"Yeah,  it  is  a  mite  nippy  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Joe,  hanging  his  field 
jacket  over  the  back  df  a  chair,  then 
lacing  up  his  boots.  "How'd  it  go  this 
morning?" 

Ingram  was  new  to  the  outfit  and 
had  taken  over  for  one  of  t)he  men 
who  was  sick  last  night. 

"Oh,  not  too  bad,  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing  .  .  .  sitting  in  this  shack 
from  two  this  morning  sorta  made 
me  appreciate  my  fine  quarters  in  that 


flea-bag  they  call  a  hotel.  Brother, 
I'll  be  plenty  glad  when  my  old  lady 
gets  here  and  we  get  a  'house  down 
in  Chantaillon." 

"Yeah,"  replied  Joe,  finishing  the 
buttons  he'd  left  and  straightening  up. 

"Say,  why  don't  you  get  your  old 
lady  over  here  and  do  the  same,  you're 
a  first  three-grader,  or  haven't  you 
had  the  rank  long  enough?" 

"Yeah,  I've  had  it  long  enough, 
maybe  too  blame  long,  but  the  little 
necessary  item,  the  old  lady  as  you 
put  it,  that  I  don't  have." 

"Oh  .  .  .  hey,  look  out  your  jacket's 
burning!" 

"Relax,  Sarge,  that's  just  the  mois- 
ture from  yesterday  and  last  night, 
coming  out.  I  try  to  dry  it  out  at 
least  once  a  day.  Didn't  the  Army 
tell  you  about  this  delightful  seaside 
resort.  It's  a  tropical  paradise  except 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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llie  sunshine's  liquid  and  tlie  thermo- 
stat's messed  up." 

Oh,  brother,  what  have  I  gotten 
into,  anyway?" 

Joe  left  this  mournful  refrain  be- 
hind as  he  went  out  to  start  the  truck. 
The  "six-by"  was  cold  too,  and  it 
took  a  few  minutes  and  several  spaced 
tries  to  get  it  going.  Finally,  the 
motor  caught  and  the  noisy  roar  from 
the  exhaust  shattered  the  predawn 
darkness.  Hollow  echoes  resounded 
from  the  slips  and  tunnel  in  the  mas- 
sive sub-pens  just  ahead.  Easing  her 
down,  Joe  let  the  motor  idle  and 
warm  for  a  few  minutes  while  'he 
checked  the  panel  and  got  the  pad 
filled  out.  This  finished,  he  turned 
on  the  headlights,  shifted  and  drove 
into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
through  the  sub^pens. 

As  he  came  out  on  the  other  side 
and  took  the  road  around  the  basin, 
he  yawned  and  there  was  a  sudden 
slight  pain  along  his  jaw.  It  should- 
n't be  a  toothache,  and  then  he  re- 
mem!bered  Eddie  and  last  nig<ht. 

"Say,  Joe,  wait  a  minute  and  I'll 
go  with  you!" 

"Okay,  but  make  it  snappy." 
They  walked  along  through  the 
tunnel  talking  about  one  thing  and 
then  another.  Eddie's  wife,  back  in 
the  States  was  expecting  soon  and 
Joe  was  promoting  a  cigar. 

As  they  were  climbing  the  stair- 
way from  the  'harbor  area  to  the 
street,  Eddie  suddenly  stopped  Joe 
and  pointed. 

"Hey,  look  at  that  .  .  .  there's  an- 
other .  .  .  those  dirty  low-life  .  .  ." 

And  there  it  was  painted  on  the 
side  of  the  shelter  at  the  bus  stop  in 
big  black  letters— "U.  S.,  Go  home." 

"Well,  at  least  the  spelling  is  im- 
proved; the  old  ones  had  an  'e'  on  the 
end  of  'go.' " 

"Why,  those  dopey,  dirty  idiots! 
If  we  were  to  go  home  they  wouldn't 
last  ten  minutes.  I'd  like  to  get  my 
hands  on  one  of  'em,  right  now.  The 
way  they  act,  you'd  think  we  were 
just  dying  to  come  over  to  this  rotten 
country." 


"Ah,  relax,  Eddie.  There's  no  use 
getting  riled  up  just  because  some 
French  'red'  is  doing  his  boardwork 
on  the  way  home  from  school." 

They  walked  on  down  the  street 
toward  the  Atlantic  Bar.  Eddie  con- 
tinued his  tirade  against  the  French. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it  nor 
to  the  depths  of  his  hatred.  After  a 
few  attempts  to  calm  him  down  to 
a  more  rational  point,  Joe  decided  to 
let  him  wear  himself  out.  It  was  use- 
less to  argue  with  him  now  that  the 
red  flag  was  up.  Finally,  after  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  damnation  of  the  dirt- 
iness of  the  French,  Joe  spoke  up  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  little  humor  in. 

"Well,  if  you  feel  they're  so  dirty, 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  drink- 
ing at  the  Atlantic?  You  might  get 
contaminated." 

"Oh,  hell!  everybody  knows  alco- 
hol kills  germs.  Besides,  that  bar's 
pretty  clean.   I  looked  it  over." 

Joe  stepped  up  the  pace  and  Eddie 
finally  gave  out  of  steam  just  before 
they  reached  the  bar. 

"Tiens,  Joseph!" 

"Hi-ya,  Joe;  Eddie,  come  on  in 
outa  the  storm." 

A  wave  of  greetings  from  the  own- 
er, the  bar-maid,  several  GI's  and 
some  stevedores  welcomed  them.  Ed- 
die walked  on  back  to  the  last  table 
while  Joe  stopped  at  the  head  of  the 
bar  to  exchange  a  joke  and  a  grip 
wath  M.  Gai. 

"Hey,  Eddie  .  .  .  Heidleberg?" 

"Yeah,  Joe,  bring  a  couple." 

Jacqueline,  the  barmaid,  opened 
two  beers  and  set  them  on  the  coun- 
ter. When  Joe  told  her  he  wanted 
four,  she  looked  under  the  bar  and, 
finding  only  one,  told  M.  Gai.  Ex- 
cusing himself,  the  owner  got  off  his 
stool  behind  the  bar  and  went  back 
to  the  store-room.  Telling  Jackie  to 
bring  two  double  cognacs  with  the 
others  beers,  Joe  inverted  the  glasses 
over  the  two  bottles,  picked  them  up, 
and  walked  back  to  the  table. 

He  and  Eddie  poured  out  their 
beers  and  took  a  swallow  or  two.  In 
a  minute  or  two  Jacqueline  was  at  the 


table  with  two  more  beers  and  two 
double  cognacs.  Joe  had  already 
paid,  so  Eddie's  protest  that  he  buy 
the  first  round  was  in  vain.  Leaving 
the  drinks  and  Joe's  change,  she  went 
back  to  the  bar. 

Picking  up  one  of  the  glasses  of 
cognac,  Joe  sipped  it,  then  poured 
the  rest  into  his  glass  of  beer. 

As  he  took  a  drink,  Eddie  yelled, 
"Hey!  whatta  you  doing?" 

"Ah-h-h.  What's  the  matter?  Oh, 
you  mean  the  'fish  fang.'  It's  like  the 
'boiler  maker,'  except  you  use  cognac 
instead  of  whiskey.  Now,  you,  coal 
miner,  don't  tell  me  you  never  heard 
of  a  'boiler  maker.'  Here,  want  to 
try  one?" 

"No,  thanks,  and  don't  get  the  idea 
I  can't  drink.  I  just  don't  want  any 
of  this  'frog  juice.'  " 

"Okay,  nobody's  twisting  your  arm, 
only  how  about  simmering  down?  It's 
time  to  relax.  There'll  be  a  victory 
ship  in  here  tomorrow  with  heavy 
lifts.  That  may  not  bother  you  guys 
on  the  T-boats,  but  this  may  be  my 
last  night  out  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Besides,  getting  yourself  all  worked 
up  over  the  doings  of  a  few  local  'reds' 
won't  help.  Enjoy  yourself  a  bit." 

"Just  a  bunch  of  'reds',  huh.  Hell, 
the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of  France 
is  just  a  bunch  of  rubbish  ...  if  it 
wasn't,  why  wouldn't  they  do  some- 
thing about  the  'commies'?  Hey,  you 
.  bring  us  some  more  beer!" 
Joe  looked  at  Eddie  a  little  more 
closely.  Could  he  be  getting  drunk 
on  just  two  beers  or  had  he  been 
drinking  before  they  came  out?  May- 
be it  was  just  part  of  his  mood  and 
would  pass. 

Jacqueline  brought  another  round, 
set  it  down,  then  went  to  get  change 
for  Eddie's  bill.  She  returned,  left  the 
money,  exchanged  a  wise  crack  with 
them,  and  was  gone. 

"Eddie,  did  you  hear  when  they're 
sending  your  boat  and  the  35  Tonner 
to  St.  Nazaire?  Hear  you  guys  are 
going  to  have  a  real  set-up  there." 
"Set-up,  my  eye!   There  ain't  no 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  old  house  sat  far  back  from  the 
highway  in  a  grove  of  oak  trees.  It 
had  been  a  fine  old  house,  but  now 
it  was  quite  run  down. 

No  one  bothered  to  look  at  the 
house  any  more.  Tourists  passed 
along  the  highway  too  fast  to  notice 
and  the  local  people  had  no  interest 
in  the  place.  Neither  was  it  old 
enough  to  attract  the  historical  so- 
cieties. 

But  Al  knew  the  house  was  there. 

He  did  not  have  to  look  twice  to 
find  it.  He  just  turned  into  the  rut- 
ted red  road. 

Al  slowed  his  car  because  he  did 
not  want  to  drag  the  low  undercar- 
riage on  the  ruts.  The  road  was  not 
rutted  from  use,  but  rather  from  the 
rains  draining  down  the  slight  slope 
the  house  rested  on  to  the  highway. 

Slowly  he  drove  up  the  road  until 
he  reached  the  wide  marble  steps. 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  house. 
From  the  road  it  had  not  looked  really 
bad,  but  this  close  he  could  see  the 
loose  shutters  and  the  peeling  paint. 

"This  is  it,"  he  said. 

"It  must  have  been  nice,"  the  young 
girl  beside  him  said.  Actually,  she 
was  very  impressed.  For  some  reason 
Al  couldn't  understand,  anything 
large  and  did  always  impressed  the 
girl. 

'Yes,  it  was.  It  was  a  fine  old 
house." 

"Are  you  going  in?" 

"I  thought  I  would.  Are  you  com- 


'•Yes,  I  think  I  will." 


I 

J 
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Al  got  out  of  the  car  and  held  his 
door  open  until  the  girl  slid  across 
the  seat. 

"Oh,  damn,  I'll  tear  my  hose  on 
the  weeds,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  want  to  stay  in  the  car?" 

"No,  it's  all  right.' 

Al  looked  over  the  field  of  weeds 
to  the  highway.  Yes,  he  thought,  it 
it  very  weedy  now. 

The  children  ran  around  and 
around  the  table  with  the  big  cake 
in  the  middle  with  six  small  candles. 
They  were  all  shouting  very  happily. 
Then  one  little  boy  fell  and  the  rest 
piled  on  him,  even  the  girls.  There 
was  a  shuffle  and  they  all  got  up  and 


by  Richard  Goley 


ran  across  the  lawn. 

Away  from  the  table  a  group  of 
adults  rested  in  canvas  lawn  chairs 
and  drank  from  tall  glasses  that  would 
look  right  only  on  a  lawn.  Occasion- 
ally a  woman  would  laugh  out  at  a 
joke  one  of  the  men  told.  They  were 
young  adults  and  they  were  all  very 
fresh  and  cool.  It  was  always  cool 
in  the  shade  of  the  oaks. 

Then  several  men  came  into  the 
yard  from  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
sat  down  on  straight  chairs  next  to 
the  long  porch.  They  began  to  sing 
"Happy  Birthday  to  You,"  and  all  the 
children  squealed  and  the  adults  got 
up  and  walked  resignedly  to  the  table 
with  the  large  birthday  cake  with  six 
candles. 

"It  really  was  a  grand  old  place," 
the  young  girl  said.    She  was  very 
tall  and  slim  and  dressed  very  well. 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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AVE  MARIA 

Mudworms  were  a  lady''s  luring  eyes, 
Which  scowling  scribbled  poets  to 

their  doom, 
While  Bull  and  Bear  looked  on  with 

heads  aslant 
Against  the  ebony  folds  of  heaven's 

smock. 

But  through  the  tear-torn  lace  of  time 
Another  woman  bared  her  breasts. 
And  on  a  green-streak  of  lightning- 
sky 

The  Dear  Child  entered  in. 


POEM 

"Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae.''^ 
—Horace 

Behold  a  world  froin  Heaven  freed: 

Hellbent  for  liberty! 
Where  every  fact  becomes  a  creed. 

And  truth  depends  on  you  and  me. 

Behold  that  creature  squinting  eyes, 
Who  finds  it  hard  to  cry. 

Stand  up  xvith  fists  upon  his  thighs 
And  turning  bid  this  world 
good-by. 


LINE  FOR  A 
SUN  DIAL 

Venio  et  eo, 
Saecula  saeculorum 
Tempus  non  timeo — 
Est  deus  oppidorum. 


-by 


Prof. 

R.  E.  Hutcheson 


"WHAT, 
NO  DESSERT!" 

Oh,  write  us  a  poem  about  time 
With  a  sort  of  hypnotical  rhyme. 
Make  it  short!  Make  it  sweet! 
Do  make  it  simple  and  kind! 
Nothing  should  tax  the  uncritical 
mind. 

Oh,  bother  your  thoughts — 

Tour  don't  and  your  oughts! 

Pll  draw  you  a  picture  of  the  beast: 

Tick-atock  tick-a-tock  tick-a-tock 

tick-a-tock 
Chime  chime  chime  chime  chime 

chime  chime  .  .  .  plus  ONE. 
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Wade  Hampton 


And 
The 

Negro 

A  book  by  Hampton  Jarrell 
Reviewed  by  A.  V.  Huff 


Hampton  M.  Jarrell,  professor  in 
Winthrop  College,  has  drawn  togeth- 
er for  present-day  readers  the  amaz- 
ing story  of  Wade  Hampton  and  his 
contemporaries  who  sought  to  find 
some  path  to  co-operation  and  recon- 
ciliation in  the  racial  crisis  following 
the  Civil  War.  With  the  professed 
intention  that  "This  study  is  not  only 
a  record  of  the  past,  but  also  a  plea 
for  moderation  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture," the  author  lucidly  presents  a 
part  of  our  often  unknown  heritage. 

Today,  as  in  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed 1867,  only  three  years  after 
the  historic  desegregation  decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  we 
in  the  South  are  caught  in  a  similar 
crisis.  Yet  these  trying  times  show  a 
lack  of  any  moderate  leadership, 
which  was  absent  at  only  one  other 
time  in  our  history— during  the  revolt 
of  the  "one  gallus,  wool  hat  boys," 
led  by  Ben  Tillman  in  the  1890's. 
Even  in  the  heated  ddbate  just  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  influential  voices 
like  those  of  James  Louis  Petigru  and 
Benjamin  F.  Perry  urged  a  path  of 
reconciliation  rather  than  revolution. 
And  in  the  days  following  the  war. 
South  Carolina  found  itself  under  the 
firm  leadership  of  Wade  Hampton, 
M.  C.  Butler,  A.  C.  Haskell,  and  like 
men.  But  today,  there  is  raised  no 
voice  amid  the  cries  of  blood  and  ex- 
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tremism  behind  which  enlightened 
citizens  can  rally. 

Editor  after  editor  throughout  the 
state  has  been  likening  this  period  to 
a  second  Radical  Reconstruction.  Un- 
justified as  that  claim  may  be,  per- 
haps we  could  profit  by  the  analogy 
in  remembering  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  brought  us  through  those 
"dark  days"  of  our  history. 

When  Wade  Hampton,  the  ack- 
nowledged leader  of  South  Carolina 
conservatives,  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor in  1876,  he  made  a  statement 
of  truth  which  has  been  too  often  dis- 
regarded by  our  present-day  leaders: 
"Should  I  be  elevated  to  the  high  po- 
sition for  which  you  have  nominated 
me  ...  I  shall  be  Governor  of  the 
whole  people,  knowing  no  party, 
making  no  vindictive  discriminations, 
holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  firm 
and  impartial  hand,  seeing,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  that  the  laws  are  enforced 
in  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  pro- 
tecting all  classes  alike."  As  Haskell 
later  testified:  "We  did  not  nominate 
him  (Hampton)  as  an  extreme  man, 
but  as  a  reform  man  .  .  .  who  would 
be  able  to  unite  the  two  races  better 
than  anyone  else  we  could  select  in 
the  state." 

Once  in  office,  Hampton  began  to 


carry  out  his  pledge  of  fair  play  to 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  race.  As 
early  as  August  1877,  Jarrell  quotes 
Radical  Reconstruction  Governor 
Scott  as  saying:  "Hampton  is  hon- 
estly carrying  out  the  promises  he 
made  during  the  campaign.  He  has 
already  appointed  more  colored  men 
to  office  than  were  appointed  during 
the  first  two  years  that  I  was  gover- 
nor ..."  He  had  already  made  good 
his  promise  to  appoint  the  best  men 
qualified  to  office. 

The  Nation  in  January,  1879, 
quoted  Dr.  Cooke  of  Massachusetts 
as  saying  that  "in  no  state  in  the 
North  do  the  colored  people  enjoy  su- 
perior rights  to  those  enjoyed  by  them 
at  present  in  South  Carolina."  In 
spite  of  ten  years  of  hate,  fear,  and 
suspicion  under  Radical  Reconstruc- 
tion, Hampton  in  two  years  accom- 
plished more  to  harmonize  the  races 
than  did  any  other  leader,  North  or 
South. 

Yet,  there  was  one  fatal  weakness 
in  Hampton's  program:  himself.  It 
was  a  false  "united  front"  behind 
which  many  of  his  followers  gather- 
ed. E.  P.  Clark,  managing  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  found 
that  too  often  "popular  enthusiasm 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Little 
Bit 


-hy 


George 
Martin 


Little  bit  was  what  some  people 
call  "just  a  niggar."  He  never  did  do 
nothin'  to  nobody.  The  only  time  he 
ever  hit  a  lick  at  a  snake  was  to  shine 
some  shoes  when  he  needed  a  little 
ready  cash  for  food  and  likker.  I 
guess  you  might  say  likker  took  the 
first  place  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
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ed.  Pa  says  a  man  ought  not  talk 
like  that,  so  best  I  hush  a-talkin' 
about  people. 

There  was  something  in  Little  Bit 
that  made  him  the  kinda  niggar  white 
folks  like  to  have  around.  He  used 
to  have  a  little  shoe  shine  stand  under 
them  big  oaks  what  line  the  street 
where  he  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time.  Not  workin',  mind  you,  but  just 
talkin'  and  tellin'  stories.  Drunk  or 
sober  that  niggar  could  tell  the  dang- 
dess  stories  you  have  ever  heard.  Just 
to  hear  him  a-talkin'  and  laughin'  as 
he  piddled  around  your  shoes  was 
enough.  He  never  did  give  no  first 
class  shine,  but  he  never  had  a  man 
get  mad  at  him  'cept  a  Yankee  what 
stopped  here  once.  I  heard  tell  he 
was  one  of  the  drummer  fellers  or 
from  the  NAACP.  Course  that  don't 
make  no  never  mind,  though,  'cause 
both  just  got  a  license  to  steal. 

This  here  feller  came  a-walkin' 
around  the  trees  up  to  Little  Bit  and 
said,  "Give  me  a  shine,  boy." 

The  feller  then  settled  himself 
down  on  the  box  and  Little  Bit  kept 
on  lookin'  at  him.  Directly,  Little  Bit 
said,  "You  from  'round  here,  Man?" 

"Nope,  from  Pittsburgh.  Know 
where  that  is,  boy?" 

"If  it's  anywhere  near  New  York 
I  knows  where  it  is.  White  Folks.  I 
done  been  up  there  sometime  ago." 
"Did  you  like  it,  boy?  They  know 


how  to  treat  your  people  up  there. 
Bet  it  made  you  feel  real  proud  to  be 
up  there." 

Little  Bit  didn't  say  nothin'  for  a 
long  time.  People  was  beginnin'  to 
conjugate  up  under  the  tree.  The 
word  had  spread  pretty  fast  around 
town  about  the  foreigner  being  there. 
It  ain't  every  day  a  man  gets  to  hear 
a  foreigner  and  a  niggar  argue.  There 
was  some  talk  about  them  a  tumin' 
out  the  school  for  the  day,  seein'  as 
how  this  was  to  be  pretty  educational 
talk.  That  didn't  make  no  matter  to 
me,  since  I  quit  school  long  before 
all  this  'at  come  off. 

Folks  M^as  a-grabbin'  their  Coca- 
Cola  crates  and  settin'  down  every 
which  way,  and  I  skint  up  there  real 
close  like  so  as  I  could  hear  every 
word  what  they  said  to  one  another. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  been  to  York. 
Never  will  forget  it  long  as  I  live. 
Thait  was  sure  some  trip  I  took." 

Everybody  just  plain  knew  that 
Little  Bit  was  ready  to  tell  one  of 
them  stories  of  his  and  they  sat  there 
with  their  ears  cocked.  Little  Bit- 
he  didn't  say  nothin'  more  for  a  long 
w^hile.  He  just  stuck  a  plug  of  Bull 
of  the  Woods  in  'his  pipe  and  fired 
up.  He  sat  there  a-puffin'  for  a  min- 
ute waitin'  for  everybody  to  git  set- 
tled. 

"You  a.'oina:  to  shine  these  shoes  or 
( Continued  on  page  9 ) 
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WADE  HAMPTON 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

for  the  man  has  finally  suppressed  all 
open  opposition  to  his  course."  But 
the  extremists  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Martin  Gary,  and  later  his 
disciple,  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  were 
in  open  rebellion  as  soon  as  Hampton 
was  safe  in  Washington  as  United 
States  Senator.  The  intentions  of  this 
group  were  voiced  by  George  Till- 
man, brother  of  Ben:  "Most  of  the 
counties  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
part  of  the  state  failed  to  carry  the 
election  of  1876,  first  by  the  folly  of 
adopting  the  North  Carolina  (mean- 
ing, of  course,  Hampton)  plan  in 
treating  Radical  speakers  with  Chris- 
tian forbearance.  ...  In  the  coming 
contests  the  indications  are  that  sev- 
eral of  the  eastern  and  lower  counties 
are  taking  front  on  the  Georgia  hue 
(meaning  Gary)  to  do  battle  against 
Radicalism,  and  that  they  are  done 
with  the  sociable,  courteous,  and 
Christian  policy." 

Volence,  fraud,  and  intimidation 
began  to  characterize  the  attitudes  of 
South  Carolina  white  men.  By  1890 
Hampton  was  not  the  popular  idol 
of  '76.  He  was  howled  down  in  Aiken 
when  he  attempted  to  oppose  Till- 
man's nomination  for  governor.  Fi- 
nally, the  seal  of  approval  was  put 
upon  Tillman's  policy  toward  the  Ne- 
gro by  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1895.  "The  sole  cause  for  our  being 
here,"  as  he  put  it,  was  to  revise  the 
election  laws  so  as  to  diminish  the 
Negro  vote.  Before  1890,  segrega- 
tion laws  had  never  marred  the  pages 
of  South  Carolina  legislative  journals; 
but  after  that  decade  they  appeared 
with  regularity.  So,  as  Jarrell  points 
out,  "Hampton  had  pointed  the  road, 
but  it  was  the  road  rejected  by  black 
and  white  alike  in  their  times  of 
power." 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  look  back- 
ward with  a  sigh  and  say  that  the 
present  crisis  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed had  we  taken  the  road  to  recon- 
ciliation which  Hampton  championed 
eighty  years  ago.   Rather,  it  should 


be  a  hint  to  us,  especially  in  the  com- 
ing gubernatorial  and  other  elections, 
to  support  and  encourage  moderate, 
yet  firm,  leadership  which  will  pro- 
pose some  path  which  will  call  us  to 
our  rightful  heritage  in  the  faith  and 
good  will  displayed  by  Wade  Hamp- 
ton. 


LITTLE  BIT 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 
not?"  the  Yankee  said. 

It  wasn't  any  too  hard  to  tell  he 
was  gettin'  a  little  uneasy  'cause  he 
was  beginnin'  to  squirm  a  little.  The 
fellers  under  the  tree  had  a  pretty 
stern  eye. 

Little  Bit  moved  over  to  the  seat 
and  reached  under  the  old  shoe  box 
he  kept  and  got  out  a  fruit  jar  full 
of  likker.  He  passed  the  jar  around 
to  all  the  men  there,  real  respectful 
like.  When  all  the  fellers  had  a  good 
swig,  he  handed  it  to  the  Yankee. 
That  feller  looked  like  he  didn't  want 
none  at  all. 

I  saw  Old  Bill  Kyes  a-eyein'  him 
and  I  knew  right  then  and  there  that 
if  that  feller  didn't  take  no  drink  he 
might  as  well  prepare  to  go  home  in 
a  box. 

"Mister,  we  don't  hold  nobody  to 
takin'  a  drink.  Yet  Ah  best  tell  you 
we  don't  like  no  fellers  who  are 
ashame  to  drink  after  us.  You  don't 
mean  no  offense,  do  you?"  said  Old 
Bill. 

I  guess  that  Yankee  didn't  want  to 
offend  nobody,  so  he  took  a  slug. 
When  he  saw  the  look  Bill  was  givin' 
him  he  took  two  slugs.  One  for  good 
measure,  I  guess. 

"I  never  will  forget  the  time  I  went 
to  New  York,"  Little  Bit  started,  after 
he  had  had  a  drink.  "It  was  that  time 
when  me  an'  Mr.  Old  Bill  tied  that 
drinkin'  on.  Whew — remember  that 
one,  Mr.  Old  Bill!" 

Old  Bill  just  nodded.  Course  he 
knew  it  was  all  a  lie,  but  won't  no 
man  in  these  parts  that  would  have 
said  so. 

"Me  and  Mr.  Old  Bill  got  us  two 
quarts  of  likker  from  the  stump  early 


one  Sa'd'y  morning.  We  commenced 
then -to  do  some  serious  drinkin'.  By 
two  that  afternoon  we  had  done  drunk 
them  quarts  and  had  had  to  go  git 
some  more.  I  guess  I  drunk  more 
than  my  share,  'cause  the  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  a-sittin'  out  there  on 
that  big  road  that  them  Yankees  trav- 
el. You  know  the  one  over  around 
Bamberg.  And  to  add  salt  to  cider, 
I  didn't  no  more  know  where  I  was 
and  how  I  got  there  than  I  know 
where  you  is  goin',  feller.  I  just  set 
there  a-thinkin'  about  how  I  was  with 
Mr.  Old  Bill  when  I  started  and  how 
he  must  be  pretty  mad  at  this  niggar 
by  now  for  runnin'  oft'  and  leavin' 
him.  I  knew  he  would  be  fit  to  lay 
a  lickin'  on  my  back  side  by  then, 
so  I  just  set  there  shakin'  my  head. 
The  thing  I  didn't  know  was  that  the 
law  had  done  carried  him  off  home 
to  bed.  Well,  I  tell  you,  that  thing 
kept  a-preyin'  on  my  mind." 

Little  Bit  stopped  his  flow  of  words 
long  enough  to  pass  the  jug  again  and 
make  sure  he  let  the  Yankee  feller 
have  a  drink.  All  the  folks  had  a 
smile  on  their  faces  by  now  as  they 
set  there  waitin'  for  Little  Bit  to  finish. 

"Well,  I  knew  I  couldn't  go  home 
even  if  I  could  find  the  way,  'cause 
Mr.  Old  Bill  would  be  fit  to  kill  if  he 
caught  me  that  night.  So  I  just  start- 
ed walkin'  down  the  road.  I  didn't 
know  which  way  I  was  going  but 
that  didn't  make  no  mind.  I  just  kept 
on  'walkin'.  Now  if  you  is  a  niggar 
there  ain't  much  chance  of  nothin  hap- 
penin'  to  you  out  there  on  a  road  like 
that,  but  still  I  just  kept  on  goin'.  I 
was  scared  to  sit  there  on  the  side 
of  that  road.  I  just  got  right  out 
there  in  the  middle  to  walk  on  that 
white  line  that  runs  down  the  middle 
of  it.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  big  cars  would  come  over  a  hill 
and  slam  on  his  brakes.  Some  of  the 
words  them  fellers  used  I  am  really 
'shamed  to  repeat.  You  know.  White 
Folks  sure  know  some  fancy  words 
when  they  is  mad.  Couple  of  them 
was  real  nice  about  the  whole  thing 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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and  iiskt'd  me  to  wivlk  over  on  the 
sick'  ol'  the  road  sols  I  wouldn't  get 
hit.  1  just  tipped  my  hat  kindly  and 
kept  on  \valkin\  I  Hg-ured  I  could 
see  better  where  1  was  a-goin  out 
there." 

"Well,  directly  I  seen  this  car  a- 
parked  over  on  the  side  of  the  road 
with  his  headlig'hts  on.  I  walked  over 
to  him  and  asked  kindly  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  for  them.  They 
thanked  me  kindly  and  let  me  help 
them  fix  their  tire.  I  was  being  real 
nice  to  those  folks,  since  they  was 
headed  the  same  way  I  was  goin'. 
Then  that  woman  asked  me  what  I 
was  doin'  out  there.  Well,  I  started 
to  a-tellin'  her  about  how  Mr.  Old 
Bill  was  fixin'  to  fix  me  and  how  I 
was  scared  to  head  for  home.  She 
and  that  feller  must  have  taken  me 
-wrong  'cause  they  started  to  a-tellin' 
me  what  bad  shape  I  was  in.  Well, 
the  next  thing  I  knew,  they  had  done 
put  me  in  that  big  car  and  was  takin' 
me  to  New  York.  I  didn't  give  no 
mind,  though.  They  said  they  was 
goin'  to  give  me  a  job  as  a  butler." 

Time  again  for  another  slug;  and 
Little  Bit  refilled  his  pipe  and  com- 
menced to  fiddle  with  the  Yankee's 
shoes.  That  Yankee  feller  was  begin- 
nin'  to  take  to  that  likker. 

"You  know,  them  Yankees  is  funny 
folks.  I  started  to  climb  in  the  back 
seat  like  a  niggar  should.  No— them 
Yankees  wouldn't  have  none  of  it. 
They  called  for  me  to  sit  up  in  the 
front  with  them.  They  talked  to  me 
just  like  I  was  somebody  you  know." 

After  we  had  traveled  all  night  and 
all  day,  'cause  them  folks  wouldn't 
hear  of  me  sleepin'  in  the  car,  we 
come  to  the  city.  They  said  it  was 
New  York.  I  never  seen  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.  You  know,  they  got  a 
building  there  what  goes  up  so  far 
you  can't  see  it.  I  was  expectin'  the 
Almigthty  to  walk  down  out  of  them 
doors  any  minute.  From  there  we 
went  out  to  one  of  them  residential 
estates  where  them  folks  said  they 
lived.  Je— sus!  I  thought  some  folks 
round  here  had  houses.    Why,  the 
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places  round  here  look  just  like  shan- 
ties side  that  thing  they  had. 

1  was  all  set  to  carry  their  bags 
from  the  car  round  to  the  back  door 
when  that  feller  grabbed  my  arm  and 
led  me  in  the  house.  Not  in  no  back 
door,  mind  you.  In  the  front  door, 
just  like  I  was  somebody.  That  feller 
took  my  hat  and  hung  it  up  and  led 
me  into  this  settin'  room.  That  place 
looked  just  like  the  museum  down 
at  Charleston.  I  just  set  there  pullin' 
on  that  big  cigar  that  feller  give  me 
and  relaxed.  This  niggar  was  in  heav- 
en. I  just  knew  I  had  died. 

The  time  come  for  dinner  and  I 
got  up  like  I  was  goin'  to  fix  some- 
thin'.  No,  sir,  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  The  feller  just  led  me  in  and 
set  me  down  at  this  great  big  table 
and  the  white  lady  brung  some  food 
in  and  set  it  there  on  the  table.  I 
tell  you,  feller,  you  people  don't  know 
how  to  eat.  That  lady  give  me  a 
piece  of  meat  that  must  have  just 
come  olfen  the  cow.  It  was  the  raw- 
est meat  I  ever  tried  to  eat. 

Somehow  I  got  all  that  down  and 
got  up  like  I  was  going  to  clear  off 
the  table.  The  lady  wouldn't  hear  a 
word  of  it.  She  sent  me  into  the  set- 
tin'  room  with  her  husband  and  he 
give  me  another  one  of  them  big  ci- 
gars. Lit  it  for  me  too.  This  here 
niggar  was  really  in  hog  heaven. 

Then  just  when  things  was  really 
goin'  right,  this  feller  says  to  me, 
"Little  Bit,  see  how  we  treat  you  up 
here.  Just  as  if  you  were  as  good  as 
we  are,  which  you  are.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  see  as  the 
difference  between  the  North  and  the 
South." 

I  just  kinda  looked  at  that  feller 
for  a  while.  Then  I  guess  I  said  the 
wrong  thing.  "I  don't  see  too  much 
difference,  sir,  it's  just  that  I  believes 
we  got  a  little  higher  class  a  white 
folks  than  you  is." 

With  this  Little  Bit  tipped  his  hat 
and  asked  the  man  for  his  pay.  You 
know  that  Yankee  drunk  Little  Bit's 
likker,  listened  to  his  story,  got  his 
shoes  shined  and  then  didn't  even  offer 


to  tip  him.   He  just  give  Little  Bit 
15c  and  cussed  him. 

The  folks  round  here  still  talk 
about  how  that  Yankee  looked  with 
that  rail  under  him. 

NO  TIME 

( Continued  from  page  5  ) 
She  was  thinking  how  well  she  would 
look  with  the  proper  lighting.  She 
could  look  very  pale  and  rich  and  the 
house  could  be  her  old  family  home. 
She  wondered  if  onyone  named  a  lady 
of  distinction  each  year. 

Al  worked  the  key  in  the  rusty  lock 
until  it  turned  and  the  door  opened 
with  little  trouble.  The  first  room 
was  a  very  large  room  that  you  had 
to  step  down  into.  There  was  no 
furniture  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dust. 

The  girl  forgot  the  dirt  and  her 
hose.  "Al,  look  at  that  wonderful 
fireplace.  It's  huge." 

She  almost  ran  across  the  room. 
Her  shoes  scuffed  up  little  puffs  of 
dust. 

"It's  huge.  Look  at  the  woodwork. 
It's  inlaid.  It  must  have  cost  a  for- 
tune." 

Al  did  not  answer  her,  but  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  not  in  too 
bad  shape,  he  thought. 

"When  was  this  house  built?" 

"About  1912,  I  think.  My  grand- 
father built  it,  and  he  would  not  be 
influenced  by  an  architect. 

The  girl  ran  over  to  the  long,  curv- 
ing stairway,  and  peered  up  at  the 
next  floor.  She  could  already  see  her- 
self gliding  down  it  in  a  floating, 
white,  off-the-shoulder  gown. 

The  large,  decorated  tree  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  There  were 
gifts  piled  around  the  base  and  a 
small  boy  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  looked  sleepily  at  the  color 
and  the  bright  paper. 

"Merry  Christmas,  son.  Santa 
Claus  has  been  here." 

"You  did  it,  daddy;  you  and  mom- 
ma. There  ain't  no  Santa  Claus,"  the 
(Continued  on  page  12 ) 
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Only  God 


-by  Billy  Jeffries 


"Well,  doc,  I  don't  imagine  there's 
much  use  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility?" 

"No  one  can  be  absolutely  sure, 
Tom,  but  it's  very  doubtful  that  we've 
made  a  mistake." 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
be?" 

"About  six  months.  It  may  be 
longer  or  it  may  be  shorter,  only  God 
knows." 

Only  God  knows.  These  words 
were  continuously  repeated  in  the 
mind  of  Tom  Long  as  he  began  to 
dress.  He  was  a  tall,  distinguished 
looking  man.  His  deep  blue  eyes 
gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
young,  but  serious.  His  face  had  a 
distance  look  on  it  while  he  went 
through  the  almost  automatic  process 
of  dressing. 

"Tom,  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do,  please  let  me  know.  I  can  imagine 
how  you  feel,  but  don't  do  anything 
drastic.  These  things  do  happen  and 
we  are  completely  helpless.  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  a  reason  or  an  answer, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  have  one.  This 
is  something  you  will  have  to  work 
out  for  yourself. 

Tom  combed  his  hair  and  buttoned 


Knows 


the  middle  button  of  his  coat. 

"Send  me  the  bill,  doc.  I'll  see  that 
you  get  paid  right  away." 

"Sure,  Tom." 

He  opened  the  door  and  started 
walking  down  the  busy  street  to  his 
office.  He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
remembered  that  he  should  have  been 
at  the  office  over  an  hour  ago.  Any 
other  time  he  would  have  been  ter- 
ribly upset,  but  not  today.  Nothing 
seemed  important  any  more,  not  even 
his  well  established  business  that  had 
made  him  a  wealthy  man.  He  en- 
tered the  fifteen  story  building  and 
pressed  the  elevator  button.  The  doors 
opened  and  he  stepped  inside. 

"Morning,  Mr.  Long." 

"Good  morning,  Smitty." 

"Still  planning  on  that  big  trip  to 
Cuba?" 

Tom  remained  silent.  What  hopes 
could  be  further  from  his  mind  than 
to  continue  his  plans  to  take  his  fam- 
ily to  Cuba  the  following  summer. 
Tom's  silence  didn't  upset  Smitty.  It 
was  not  strange  to  him  that  the  busi- 
ness men  he  encountered  every  day 
should  be  preoccupied,  so  nothing  else 


flies  to  ivanton  boys  are  we  to 


the  gods, 


They 


kill 


us  for  their  sport^ 

—King  Lear 


was  said  until  the  elevater  was  stop- 
ped at  the  tenth  floor. 

"Smitty,  how  old  are  you?"  asked 
Tom. 

"Twenty  -  one,"  answered  Smitty. 
"Why?" 

"Just  curious,"  said  Tom,  stepping 
out  of  the  elevator.  He  opened  the 
door  to  his  outer  office  and  everyone 
greeted  him  with  a  cheerful  good 
morning  as  they  had  done  for  the  last 
three  years.  Virginia  Smith,  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  followed  him  into  his 
office.  She  was  a  middle  aged  woman 
and  very  attractive.  She  was  excep- 
tionally neat,  because  she  had  become 
well  aware  that  Tom  considered  per- 
sonal appearance  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  his  business.  She  had  been 
his  faithful  servant  for  the  past  seven 
years.  She  began  as  his  only  secretary 
when  he  first  entered  the  construction 
business.  Those  were  the  difficult 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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jection  of  "hig-her  criticism"  of  the 
Bible.  Thoug-h  today  "higher  criti- 
cism" is  given  lip  service  by  the  ma- 
jority of  ministers  of  ability  and 
thought,  there  is  no  general  consen- 
sus as  to  what  the  implications  of  such 
criticism  are  in  terms  of  Christian 
theology.  This  is  true  despite  the 
number  of  books  that  have  been  writ- 
ten shovi^ing  vi^hat  such  effects  are. 

Since  this  Higher  Criticism  leads 
to  the  realization  that  man's  under- 
standing of  God  is  not  that  of  man 
years  ago  in  light  of  the  social  atti- 
tudes of  man  in  that  period,  it  fol- 
lovi^s  that  if  God  is  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  our  lives  as  He  was  of  theirs, 
He  will  be  a  different  sore,  i.e.,  un- 
-derstood  differently,  from  the  God  of 
that  day.  This  being  the  case,  we 
must  seek  our  own  experience  with 
God  rather  than  try  to  duplicate 
theirs.  We  will  not  all  have  the  same 
experiences,  or  emotional  attitudes, 
but  we  can  all  find  a  shade  of  the 
truth  for  which  we  seek.  Though 
we  may  never  find  the  eternal  truths 
for  which  we  have  been  conditioned 
to  seek,  we  can  find  an  attitude  to- 
ward these  truths  which  will  enable 
us  to  live  a  life  directed  by  a  distinct 
code. 

New  Definitions  for  Old  Terms 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proponent 
of  any  of  the  new  forms  of  Christian- 
ity uses  the  same  terms  that  have  been 
used  historically  by  this  religion.  This 
is  rightly  so  for  his  ideas  must  have 
their  roots  in  the  ideas  of  the  past. 
It  is  necessary  then  for  him  to  explain 
■how  his  terms  differ  or  are  like  the 
terms  as  used  by  others  of  the  same 
faith  or  religion. 

The  central  figure  in  Christianity 
has  been  and  is  Jesus.  The  "new" 
Christian  uses  this  term  to  refer  to 
the  man  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  He  uses  this  term  to  refer 
to  the  human  properties  of  the  man 
who  was  the  founding  force  of  His 
reHgion  and  its  principle  moral  teach- 
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er.  The  term  Christ  is  used  to  refer 
to  the  ideal  characteristics  attributed 
to  Jesus  and  thereby  making  him  not 
only  a  teacher  of  great  repute  but  also 
an  ideal  type  for  the  Christian  to  imi- 
tate and  revere.  The  term  Holy  Spirit 
refers  to  two  things:  1 )  The  reahza- 
tion  that  a  man's  greatness  does  not 
die  with  the  man;  2)  The  feeling  on 
the  part  of  each  Christian  that  he  has 
in  himself  something  that  enables  him 
to  live  the  moral  life  of  which  Jesus 
taught.  The  terms  virgin  birth,  im- 
maculate conception,  divine,  etc.,  have 
no  place  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
"new"  Christian.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  have  the  same  ideas 
that  these  express  for  some  people, 
but  that  these  terms  are  often  used  in 
relation  to  things  that  do  not  exist, 
or  things  that  are  better  expressed  by 
other  terms.  Thus,  though  he  will 
not  use  divine,  he  regards  many 
things  in  the  same  light  that  many 
people  do  who  use  this  word.  He 
avoids  the  word  because  it  has  been 
used  so  frequently  to  mean  something 
created  outside  the  natural  order  that 
a  new  interpretation  of  it  seems  im- 
possible to  achieve  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  use  of  new  terms,  new  defini- 
tions for  old  terms,  and  attacks  on 
many  of  the  old  ideas,  may  readily 
lead  the  person  casually  acquainted 
with  the  "new"  Christian  to  feel  that 
he  is  radical  or  somehow  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  Christian. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  "new"  Chris- 
tian is  what  the  author  thinks  an  in- 
formed Christian  should  be  today.  He 
is  not  much  different  from  the  inform- 
ed Christian  of  yesterday,  and  he  is 
much  more  like  him  than  he  is  dif- 
ferent from  him.  He  believes  in  the 
same  moral  code,  the  same  religious 
ethics,  and  the  same  church  organi- 
zation. His  only  difference  is  that  he 
wants  a  clarification  of  many  of  the 
older  religion  in  terms  of  his  own 
knowledge.  His  only  desire  is  that 
the  religious  truths  of  the  past  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  manner  compatible  with 


his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

(concluded  next  issue) 


NO  TIME 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

sleepy  boy  said. 

"Then  where  did  the  presents  come 
from?" 

"From  you  and  momma." 

"We've  been  asleep  all  night,  re- 
member?" 

And  for  a  few  minutes  the  boy  be- 
lieved in  Santa  Claus,  because  he 
wanted  to  and  because  it  was  Christ- 
mas. 

Later  in  the  day  the  boy's  friends 
came  in  to  see  his  gifts  and  their  par- 
ents stood  before  the  large  fireplace 
and  drank  from  large  p>ewter  mugs 
and  the  fire  made  the  room  very  com- 
fortable. 

"Let's  go  up  stairs,  Al,"  the  girl 
said. 

"All  right.  Be  careful,  the  steps 
may  have  rotted  out." 

She  ran  up  the  stairs,  not  mind- 
ing the  steps  or  dirt.  She  was  already 
seeing  herself  living  in  the  house.  It 
was  a  wonderful  place,  the  kind  of 
place  she  had  dreamed  about.  It  was 
far  from  the  small,  modern  apart- 
ments she  had  always  known  and 
lived  in. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she  could- 
n't decide  which  room  she  wanted  to 
look  into  first. 

"We  had  better  hurry.  The  sun 
is  going  down,"  Al  said. 

"Al,  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
house  I  have  ever  been  in.  It's  won- 
derful." 

Al  led  her  down  the  hall  to  a  small 
bedroom.  "This  was  once  my  bed- 
room." 

"It  would  make  a  perfectly  grand 
gue|St  room." 

"No,"  Al  said,  "It  is  connected 
with  the  master  bedroom.  It  was 
used  as  a  nursery." 

"We  could  have  that  door  walled 
(Concluded  on  page  14) 
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Time:  2157 

Place:  a  college  classroom— earth 
Subject:  American  history 
The  professor  is  speaking: 

"Now  we  come  to  the  third  world 
war  and  the  decline  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  Up  until 
this  time  we  have  seen  how  the  U.S. 
had  risen  to  a  position  of  world  lead- 
ership. She  had  begun  and  had  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  a  democratic  coun- 
try until  the  time  she  was  defeated 
by  the  eastern  world  power  and  her 
allies.  The  United  States  had  long- 
been  known  for  the  stand  she  had 
taken  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  but  prior  to  World  War  III 
she  seemingly  began  to  break  away 
from  the  long  pursued  policy  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  freedoms.  In- 
deed, she  still  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  freedom  of  the  individual,  pro- 
gressive education,  and  education  of 
the  masses  were  still  her  policies,  but 
internal  conflicts  within  the  U.  S. 
tended  to  make  her  seem  hypocritical. 

There  then  existed  in  the  world  a 
great  deal  of  competition  between  the 
west  or  democratic  way  of  life  and 
the  east  or  communist  way  of  life. 
It  was  almost  as  if  two  suitors  who 
were  seeking  the  favor  of  one  girl 
were  trying  to  win  her  by  promising 
her  great  and  wonderful  things.  The 
west  promised  to  the  world  freedom 
—  a  way  of  life  that  says  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  opportunities  of 
freedom  and  education  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  The  east  prom- 
ised to  the  world  equality  for  all  peo- 
ple under  a  communist  doctrine.  The 
east  and  west  were  both  strong  mili- 
tarily and  were  still  making  more  de- 
structive developments  in  nuclear 
weapons.  Another  great  field  of  com- 
petition was  in  alliance  making — see- 
ing which  power  could  influence  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  as  they 
then  existed,  to  come  over  to-^Ceir 
side. 

The  U.S.  seemed  to  offer  more — 
or  to  outward  appearances,  this  seem- 
ed to  be  the  case.  But,  as  previously 
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mentioned,  internal  conflicts  seemed 
to  make  the  promises  seem  superficial. 
One  example  of  this  was  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  U.S.  where  there  exist- 
ed a  great  deal  of  prejudice  toward  the 
Negro  race.  The  Negroes  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  school  with  the  whites 
because  of  an  age-old  tradition,  and 
when  they  attempted  to  do  so  as  full- 
fledged  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  violence 
broke  out.  Many  people  were  hurt, 
buildings  were  destroyed,  and  U.S. 
soldiers  had  to  be  called  out  to  put 
down  the  uprisings  against  the  Ne- 
groes. And  even  though  the  U.  S. 
tried  to  explain  that  the  race  conflict 
would  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  years, 
other  countries,  who  were  seeking 
their  place  in  the  sun,  felt  they  had 
not  the  time  to  wait  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years  before  they  joined  sides 
with  a  power  that  could  help  them 
and  their  people  gain  a  better  way  of 
life.  Consequently,  eastern  propagan- 
da received  a  boost.  The  eastern  prop- 
agandists merely  passed  out  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  the  other  alliance- 
free  countries  and  told  these  unde- 
cided nations  to  see  for  themselves 
what  a  fake  the  U.  S.  really  was. 
These  countries  began  to  take  sides 
with  the  east  and  when  war  came, 
the  western  minded  nations  did  not 
have  the  strength  to  ward  off  the  east- 
ern onslaught,  the  west  was  defeated. 
One  section  of  the  U.S.  had  so  dam- 
aged the  foreign  relations  of  a  great 
nation  that  she  had  lost  potential  allies 
causing  the  eventual  loss  of  a  great 
war.   The  South  reaped  the  harvest 


and 


FALL 


of  the  seed  she  had  sown  and  many 
people  had  to  suffer. 

So,  students,  I  beseech  you  to  work 
for  freedom  even  though  the  number 
who  love  democracy  are  small.  We 
are  small  because  of  the  dictator- 
ship that  rules  the  world.  Work  for 
freedom,  but  let  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Work  to- 
gether, don't  let  sectionalism  become 
all  powerful  and  think  in  terms  of  a 
broad  picture  and  maybe  some  day, 
under  the  Christian  God,  whom  we 
hear  so  little  of  today,  we  may  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

Class  dismissed  .  .  ." 
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NO  TIME 

( Continued  from  page  12) 
in,  or  you  could  work  here." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  could  be  done." 

She  is  very  young,  Al  thought,  as 
the  girl  mentally  measured  the  room 
and  placed  furniture. 

Al  raked  a  large  spider  web  from 
across  the  door  to  the  master  bed- 
room. "Would  you  like  to  see  my 
mother  and  father's  room?" 

"The  master  bedroom?  Yes." 

It  was  a  very  large  room  and  the 
far  side  away  from  the  window  was 
almost  dark.  The  setting  sun  was  red 
against  the  dirty  window  pane. 

"It's  huge.  We  could  put  the  bed 
right  here.  I  want  a  huge  bed,  sim- 
ply huge." 

It  was  a  very  large  bed  and  the 
small  boy  thought  the  perfect  way  to 
wake  up  was  to  jump  out  of  his  small 
bed  and  dart  through  the  door  into 
the  warm  bed  where  his  mother  and 
father  lay  talking  quietly  to  each 
other. 

There  would  be  a  great  flurry  un- 
til the  small  boy  was  nestled  between 
them.  Then  there  would  be  talk  about 
cold  feet,  but  the  boy's  feet  were  not 
cold. 

Sometimes,  when  his  father  was 
not  in  the  bed,  there  would  be  break- 
fast served  by  a  large  Negro  woman, 
but  most  of  the  time  his  father  was 
there  with  a  strange  warm  smell  that 
the  boy  never  smelled  anywhere 
again. 

"It  is  getting  very  dark  in  here. 
Don't  you  think  we  had  better  go?" 

"Oh,  Al,  I  don't  want  to  go.  It  is 
a  wonderful  house." 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

On  the  way  back  down  the  stairs, 
the  girl  seemed  to  again  notice  the 
dust.  "I  must  look  a  sight.  All  this 
dust." 

"No,  you  are  very  neat." 

A  step  groaned  under  their  weight. 
"It  really  needs  a  great  deal  of  work," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  a  very  great  deal." 
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"It  will  have  to  be  rewired,  of 
course." 

"Of  course,"  Al  said. 

"Plumbing!  I  forgot  to  look  at  a 
bathroom.   It  does  'have  plumbing?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Would  you  like  to  see 
one?" 

"No,  it's  too  dark  now." 

The  sun  had  almost  gone.  There 
was  just  enough  light  to  see  the  door. 
The  sun  was  but  a  faint  red  glow 
against  the  dirty  windows. 

Al  locked  the  doors  and  they  got 
back  into  the  car  under  the  oak  trees. 

"  Al,  it's  a  wonderful  'house.  We 
can  do  wonders  with  it.  I'm  glad 
you  didn't  sell  it." 

"Once,  I  thought  I  would." 

"Now,  aren't  you  glad  you  didn't? 
Think  of  the  fun  we  can  have  when 
the  gang  comes  down  from  the  north 
in  the  winter.  And  how  quiet  it  will 
be  when  there  is  no  one  but  us  here." 

"Do  you  think  you  would  like  that?" 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "not  all  the 
time." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment  and 
it  was  very  quiet  in  the  ofl^-colored 
light  that  remains  just  for  a  few 
minutes  each  evening  in  the  spring 
and  fall. 

Al  took  a  flashlight  from  the  glove 
compartment  of  the  car.  "I  want  to 
look  at  something,  I'll  be  right  back." 

"Hurry,  it's  getting  cold." 

The  girl  waited  in  the  car,  dream- 
ing a  little  of  how  sfhe  would  feel 
when  the  first  guests  were  invited  to 
spend  the  weekend,  or  to  attend  a 
house  warming. 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  place  for 
everyone  to  gather.  Everyone  will 
flock  here.  She  could  picture  all  of 
the  rooms  filled  with  guests  and  her- 
self a  reigning  hostess.  Really,  she 
thought,  it  is  a  very  large  house. 

I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore we  can  start  to  decorate.  If  I 
could  get  Al  to  build  a  wall  around  the 
highway,  it  would  be  almost  like  an 
estate.  In  fact,  it  is.  By  God,  I'll 
get  a  couple  of  those  hairy  dogs  and 
learn  to  hunt.  Already  she  could  see 
herself  on  the  tailgate  of  a  woodsided 


stationwagon.  I'll  wear  tight  doeskin 
slacks,  a  cashmere  sweater  and  a 
tweed  coat  and  shoot  all  the  time. 

She  pulled  her  coat  around  her  and 
slid  down  into  the  seat.  It's  really 
wonderful,  she  thought. 

Presently,  Al  returned,  got  into  the 
car  and  drove  out  of  the  driveway. 

"It  would  be  a  wonderful  place  for 
children,  don't  you  think?"  he  asked. 

"No,  children  would  only  spoil  it." 

"Maybe  you  are  right." 

"How  much,"  she  asked,  "will  it 
cost  to  repair  and  decorate  it?" 

"You  can't  repair  a  place  like  that. 
You  have  to  build  a  new  one." 

"You  have  the  money,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Well,  I  think  we  should  repair  it." 

"It  can't  be  done.  To  have  some- 
thing like  that  you  have  to  build  it. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
time  to  build  a  place  like  that.  My 
parents  spent  almost  thirty  years 
working  on  it. 

"I  thought  you  said  your  grand- 
father built  it." 

"Well,  he  worked  on  it  for  several 
years  before  he  died." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  think  it  can 
be  repaired,  let's  build  another." 

"No,  neither  of  us  have  the  time. 
You  are  too  young  and  I  am  almost 
too  old  to  wait  for  you  to  catch  up." 

The  girl  was  too  busy  looking  at 
the  man  beside  her  and  trying  to 
understand  just  what  he  meant  to 
notice  the  faint  red  glow  just  starting 
to  color  the  sky  where  the  red,  dying 
sun  had  been  a  few  minutes  before. 


ONLY  GOD  KNOWS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

days.  Tom  had  just  been  discharged 
from  the  army  and  had  a  family  to 
support.  She  had  worked  for  three 
months  without  pay  until  he  got  start- 
ed, of  «  remembered  how  he  attempt- 
ed  to  give  up,  but  she  always  persuad- 
ed him  to  continue.  His  success  was 
only  recent.  He  was  given  the  bid  to 
build  a  new  and  modern  hospital  and 
his  work  was  so  outstanding  that  he 
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practically  became  rich  overnight.  In 
spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  still  a  hum- 
ble man.  She  knew  this  better  than 
anyone,  because  she  was  even  closer 
to  him  than  his  own  family. 

"You  have  quite  a  few  callers  this 
morning,  Mr.  Long." 

"Take  care  of  them  for  me,  Vir- 
ginia, and  don't  let  anyone  disturb 
me  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"But,  Mr.  Long,  you've  got  an  im- 
portant meeting  at  five." 

"You  go  in  my  place  and  use  your 
own  judgment." 

His  tone  w^as  harsh  and  cold.  Vir- 
ginia knew  something  was  wrong,  be- 
cause she  had  seen  him  act  this  way 
many  times  before.  Usually,  it  was 
trouble  at  home  and  it  was  not  very 
serious.  He  always  asked  her  to  take 
care  of  things,  but  after  an  hour  or 
so  everything  was  forgotten  by  him 
and  he  went  back  to  work  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  She  felt  certain 
that  this  would  blow  over.  As  she 
sat  down  to  her  desk,  she  let  this 
little  incident  slip  her  thoughts  and 
immediately  became  engrossed  in  her 
work. 

Tom  walked  to  the  large  window 
in  his  office— no  screens  on  the  win- 
dow. Must  be  cleaning  them.  Look 
at  all  those  people.  They  look  like 
ants  busy  at  work.  They've  all  got 
a  purpose  and  that  purpose  gives  them 
the  desire  to  live.  To  live  and  finally 
die  with  a  purpose  left  unfinished. 
No  one  is  ready  for  death,  yet  every- 
one knows  it's  inevitable.  At  least 
I  know  when  I'll  die  or  almost  when. 
These  poor  fools  have  to  live  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  fear  that  today  may 
be  their  day.  Only  God  knows.  Does 
God  know  why  I'm  going  to  die?  Can 
He  tell  me  anything  I've  done  to  de- 
serve this?  Why  can't  it  be  that  blind 
mute  selling  pencils  on  the  street  cor- 
ner? What  good  is  he  to  this  world? 
What  can  he  contribute?  Can  he 
build  hospitals  or  churches?  Why? 
Why?  Why  do  I  have  to  die? 

Tom  sat  down  at  his  desk  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  opened  the  desk 
drawer  and  pulled  out  a  small  silver 
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box  containing  his  most  prized  pos- 
session—the Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  given  to  outstanding  soldiers 
who  go  beyond  their  call  of  duty  for 
the  aid  of  their  country.  Why  was 
I  not  afraid  to  die  then?  Why  did 
I  volunteer  to  give  my  life  for  some 
men  I  didn't  even  know? 

He  pressed  the  button  on  the  inter- 
com system. 

"Virginia,  will  you  come  in  here, 
please." 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Long." 

She  entered  his  office  with  pad  and 
pencil  in  hand. 

"Virginia,  I've  never  kept  any  se- 
crets from  you  and  I've  always  felt 
that  I  could  count  on  you  to  listen 
to  my  troubles." 

"Y-Yes,  Tom,  I  have  always  felt 
honored  that  you  will  turn  to  me  to 
discuss  your  problems." 

She  stared  at  the  desk  as  she  talked. 

"Do  you  remember  that  bad  cough 
I  had?  You  remember  how  you  ad- 
vised me  to  see  a  doctor." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I've  been  to  quite  a  few 
doctors  this  past  month,  and  today  I 
received  the  final  analysis." 

She  realized  that  this  was  really 
serious  and  not  just  another  family 
argument. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?" 

"I'm  going  to  die,  Virginia.  Yes, 
that's  right.  I'm  going  to  die  of  can- 
cer within  six  months." 

"B-But,  can't  you  go  to  the  hos- 
pital? They  have  all  types  of  spe- 
cialists that  can  help  you.  Don't  give 
up.  I  know  you  can  be  cured." 

"I've  a'lready  tried  all  that.  It's  no 
use.  It's  too  far  advanced.  I'm  go- 
ing to  die  and  nothing  will  help  me. 
I  don't  want  to  die,  Virginia.  I'm 
scared.  I'm  a  successful  man,  I  enjoy 
living.   I  ." 

"Tom,  do  you  realize  what  you  are 
saying?" 

Virginia  was  amazed  at  herself  for 
even  being  able  to  talk,  but  she  had 
sufFered  quite  a  bit  these  past  years 
and  she  had  learned  to  face  the  hard- 
ships of  life  with  courage. 


"You  are  acting  as  if  God  owes 
you  something  for  your  success.  You 
are  fortunate.  Think  of  the  many 
people  w'ho  will  die  without  a  single 
task  accomplished.  God  loves  us  and 
we  owe  everything  to  Him  because 
of  this  love." 

Before  she  could  finish,  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  secretary  who  rush- 
ed into  the  office. 

"Mr.  Long,  your  wife  is  on  the 
phone.  There's  been  an  accident." 

Tom  hurriedly  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Alice?" 

"Tom!"  Even  before  she  began  to 
explain,  Tom  knew  something  bad 
was  wrong.  Alice  very  seldom  got 
upset,  but  when  she  did,  her  voice 
was  her  first  give-away.  "Tom,  John- 
ny has  been  in  a  wreck  and  he's  in 
the  hospital  now." 

"Is  it  serious,  Alice?  Is  he  hurt 
badly?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  doctor  just 
called  and  said  for  me  to  come  down 
right  away." 

"Listen,  Alice,  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
hospital  in  ten  minutes.  Don't  worry. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  all  right." 

He  dropped  the  receiver  and  ran 
out  of  the  office  almost  knocking  over 
an  office  boy  who  was  carrying  an 
armful  of  books.  He  caught  a  taxi 
as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
building. 

"Carry  me  to  the  General  Hospital, 
and  make  it  fast." 

"Yes,  sir.  What's  the  matter? 
Somebody  sick?" 

"Yes,  somebody's  sick.  Let's  save 
the  conversation  for  some  other  day. 
Just  get  me  to  the  hospital." 

Tom  realized  that  he  was  being- 
rude,  but  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
talking.  His  son  was  hurt  and  that 
was  all  that  mattered.  Nothing  else, 
just  his  son.  If  he's  hurt,  I'll  never 
forgive  myself  for  giving  him  that 
car.  I  knew  he  was  too  young,  but 
he  seemed  so  happy  when  I  gave  it 
to  him.  Took  real  good  care  of  it, 
too.  Kept  it  neat  as  a  pin. 

"Driver,   what's    the    matter  up 
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ahead?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  It  looks  like 
some  sort  of  a  traffic  jam." 

It  was  a  tralfic  jam,  all  right,  and 
a  bad  one.  Twice  Tom  started  to 
get  out  and  walk,  but  he  knew  it  was 
too  far  and  he  kept  hoping  that  the 
traffic  would  clear  up.  It  was  thirty 
minutes  later  before  they  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  hospital.  Tom  handed 
the  driver  a  five  and  rushed  up  the 
steps. 

Alice  and  Linda  were  sitting  in 
the  waiting  room  when  Tom  arrived. 
Alice  could  hardly  control  herself. 
Linda  had  'her  arm  around  her  trying 
to  console  her.  Alice  was  a  beautiful 
woman  even  at  forty.   She  was  neat 
and  never  let  a  day  go  by  without  an 
effort  to  preserve  her  beauty.  Even 
with  tear-filled  eyes,  this  strange  at- 
^  traction  was  still  present. 
"Alice,  how  is  he?" 
Alice  looked  up  and  rushed  into 
Tom's  arms.  She  tried  to  talk,  but  it 
was  no  use.  She  was  too  upset. 

Linda  stood  up  and  began  to  ex- 
plain what  had  happened.  It  seems 
that  Johnny  had  been  going  pretty 
fast  and  somehow  lost  control  of  his 
car.  He  had  skidded  over  an  em- 
bankment and  it  was  over  an  hour 
before  the  ambulance  picked  him  up. 
He  was  in  the  operating  room  now 
and  the  doctors  had  made  no  comment 
as  to  his  condition. 

Tom  tried  to  calm  Alice,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  impossible  task.  Why 
is  she  so  upset?  I've  never  seen  her 
like  this  before.  She  acts  as  if  she 
is  in  the  operating  room  instead  of 
Johnny.  But,  why  shouldn't  she  feel 
like  this?  Didn't  I  feel  the  same  way 
only  a  few  minutes  ago?  Could  this 
be  the  love  that  Virginia  was  talking 
about? 

The  minutes  seemed  like  hours  be- 
fore the  doctor  finally  came  out  of 
the  operating  room. 

"Doctor,  how  is  my  son?" 

"Your  son  has  had  a  terrible  ex- 
perience, but  with  a  little  will  power 
and  a  lots  of  prayer,  I  think  he'll 
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make  it." 

"Thank  you,  doctor.  Is  it  all  right 
if  1  see  him  now?" 

"Well,  he's  pretty  tired,  but  I  im- 
agine you  can  see  him  for  just  a 
minute  or  two." 

Tom  walked  into  the  room  with 
doubt  in  his  mind  about  what  he 
would  say  to  his  son. 

"Dad?" 

"Yes,  Johnny?" 

"Dad,  I  couldn't  help  it.  I— I  lost 
control." 

"Sure,  Johnny.    Don't  worry.  I 
understand." 
"Dad?" 
"Yes?" 

"Are  we  still  going  on  that  trip 
to  Cuba?" 

A  feeling  of  contentment  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Tom  Long  as 
he  began  to  speak. 

"You  bet,  son.  We'll  be  there  with 
bells  on." 


FIRST  AWAKENING 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
such  thing  with  Com  Z.  'Special 
Guests  of  the  French  Government'— 
that's  us  .  .  .  bull  .  .  .  special  slaves 
is  more  like  it.  I  know  the  Army  is 
famed  for  'snafus,'  but  brother,  they- 
're breaking  all  records  here!' 

"There  are  worse  places,  Eddie, 
where  the  'reds'  do  a  little  more  than 
paint  signs  for  you.  As  for  this  coun- 
try, it  may  not  be  the  U.S.  nor  the 
type  of  duty  you  or  I  would  like,  but 
it's  better  that  we  are  here  and  have 
some  possibility  of  getting  supplies 
through  to  our  guys  in  Germany  if 
the  Russians  start  moving  from  the 
East." 

"Say,  you're  beginning  to  sound 
like  an  'R.A.'  all  the  way." 

"Cut  it  .  .  .  you  know  better.  Just 
keep  your  head  and  give  it  time  to 
see  the  whole  thing  a  little  better. 
Say,  how  about  a  game  of  football? 
Bet  I  can  beat  you." 

"The  hell,  you  say  .  .  .  five  hun- 
dred francs  and  you're  on." 

They  rose,  put  a  coin  in  the  board 
and  tossed  in  the  first  ball.  Each 


grabbed  the  handles  that  actuated 
the  players  on  rods  for  his  team.  A 
lively  battle  was  on.  Several  of  the 
GI's  and  stevedores  ganged  around 
to  yell  encouragement.  At  the  end 
when  Joe  lost  3  to  2,  M.  Gai  brought 
Eddie  a  bottle  of  beer  as  a  winner's 
prize. 

"Ah,  Eddie,  you  beat  Joseph.  Is 
pretty  good.  How  you  do  it?  We 
got  a  new  champion  now." 

Eddie  beamed  and  goaded  Joe  with 
the  five  hundred  he'd  won.  Joe  took 
it  good-naturedly,  feeling  a  dollar  and 
a  half  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  to 
change  Eddie's  mood.  They  laughed 
and  joked  as  they  finished  another 
round.  Only  once  did  it  appear  that 
the  good  spirits  would  be  broken. 
Eddie  said  something  about  one  of 
the  stevedores  standing  up  near  the 
door.  Joe  passed  it  off  and  the  man 
was  too  far  away  to  hear.  Eddie 
laughed  at  something  then  and  it  was 
forgotten. 

It  was  while  Joe  was  out  of  the 
bar  that  it  started.  He'd  been  gone 
only  a  minute  and  walked  back  into 
the  bar  to  hear  Eddie  shouting.  ... 

"Why,  you  ain't  nothing  but  a 
stinking  frog!  Prob'ly  one  of  them 
commies  too  that's  been  writing  those 
'U.S.,  Go  Home'  signs  all  over  town. 
Least  we  got  a  home  to  go  to— you 
ain't  got  nothin'  but  a  dirty  .  .  ." 
"Hold  it,  Eddie,  take  it  easy." 
It  was  Jacobs  from  the  Q.M.  De- 
pot trying  to  calm  him  down.  M. 
Gai  was  doing  the  same  with  the 
Frenchman  as  Joe  rushed  forward. 
Joe  got  hold  of  Eddie. 

"Relax,  Eddie,  it's  okay.  I  know 
that  guy.  He's  okay  and  no  'red.' 
What's  come  over  you?  Come  on 
back  here  and  sit  down.  We  got  some 
beer  to  finish  before  you  get  yourself 
into  a  fight  and  maybe  knock  over  the 
bottles." 

Still  muttering  and  grumbling,  Ed- 
die went  along  back  to  their  table  and 
sat  down.  He  was  a  bit  tipsy  now 
but  not  drunk.  As  he  talked  to  Ed- 
die, Joe  could  see  M.  Gai  talking  with 
the  Frenchman,  and  Jacobs  was  there 
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too.  Things  appeared  to  be  easing 
there,  also,  the  three  of  them  were 
smiling.  M.  Gai  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  and  speaking  to  Joe  in  French 
said  everything  was  okay  but  that 
Eddie  should  be  careful. 

"Listen,  you  dope,  do  you  want  to 
get  into  some  real  trouble?  You  know 
the  order  on  fights  with  the  French, 
and  that  guy's  no  more  'red'  than  you 
are.  Did  he  do  anything  to  start  it?" 

"No,  I  just  don't  like  his  looks," 
Eddie  replied. 

"Well,  I'll  be  ...  if  that  doesn't 
take  the  cake!  You'd  better  decide 
whether  a  guy's  looks  are  worth  six 
months  in  the  stockade  before  you 
try  to  change  them.  Maybe  you  don't 
like  the  French  and  France  arid  the 
Army,  but  unless  you  want  ^bad  time' 
on  top  of  what  you've  got  to  spend 
here,  you  better  watch  your  step." 

Eddie  didn't  answer  right  away, 
just  kept  drinking  his  beer. 

"Let's  get  out  of  this  crummy  joint 
and  go  on  back  to  the  pier." 

"Okay,  Eddie,  Fm  ready;  let's  go." 

As  they  moved  along  the  bar  to- 
ward the  door  a  few  of  the  guys  said, 
"Good  night,  Joe.  See  you  later." 

M.  Gai  and  Jacqueline  said  good- 
night to  both  of  them.  Some  of  the 
stevedores  added  their  "bonne  nuit" 
to  the  refrain  or  nodded.  Just  as  they 
stepped  out  the  door,  Joe  realized  he'd 
left  his  cap  and  turned  back  to  get 
it.  He  had  just  picked  it  up  and  was 
starting  back  out  when  Eddie  sud- 
denly grabbed  a  man  standing  at  the 
bar,  spun  him  around  and  hit  him. 
Joe  lunged  forward  to  grab  Eddie, 
Jacobs  did,  too,  and  the  startled 
Frenchman  Eddie  had  struck  tumbled 
out  the  door  they'd  left  open.  He  was 
up  and  gone  in  a  flash. 

Eddie  turned  on  Jacobs  then,  yell- 
ing, "Let  me  go,  you  dirty  frog-lover. 
Come  on  outside  and  Fll  take  you 
on,  too.  Okay,  you  asked  for  it." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Joe 
managed  to  reach  Eddie  just  as  he 
struck  Jacobs.  Jacobs  tripped  over  a 
chair  and  went  down,  brushing  Joe 
as  he  fell.  Joe  grabbed  Eddie  trying 
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to  pin  his  arms  down  and  hold  him 
against  the  bar,  yelling  to  him  to 
stop.  He  missed  a  grip  on  the  left 
arm  as  Eddie  shifted  and  there  was 
a  sudden  jiarring  whack  as  Eddie's 
fist  reached  Joe's  jaw.  Almost  reflex- 
ively,  Joe  twisted  a  quick  jab  into 
Eddie's  stomach  and  swung  a  right 
at  his  jaw,  but  as  Eddie  was  bending 
from  the  stomach  punch  Joe's  right 
missed,  but  the  elbow  connected  with 
a  jarring  whack.  Eddie  dropped  to 
the  floor  with  a  thud  and  lay  still. 

"Come  on,  Jake,  give  me  a  hand." 

"Hell,  let  the  hothead  lie  there. 
Serve  him  right  to  cool  ofl^  a  while," 
replied  Jacobs  nursing  a  cut  lip. 

M.  Gai  had  rushed  out  from  be- 
hind the  counter  and  was  now  near 
the  door,  looking  out.  Everyone  was 
talking  at  once.  Joe  couldn't  take  it 
all  in  but  he  heard  M.  Gai  call  Jackie 
to  the  door,  then  M.  Gai  was  along- 
side urging  Joe  and  Jacobs  to  bring 
Eddie  into  the  dining  room  at  the 
back  of  the  bar  quickly,  muttering 
something  about  police.  They  car- 
ried him  back  and  M.  Gai,  raising  a 
warning  finger  to  his  lips  quickly 
closed  and  locked  the  door. 

"Watch  him,  Jake,  and  clobber 
him  if  he  comes  to  and  starts  any- 
thing." 

Joe  peeked  through  the  curtain  be- 
hind the  glass  portion  of  the  door.  M. 
Gai  was  buzzing  around  the  front  of 
the  bar  gesturing  and  talking  rapidly 
to  those  still  left  in  the  bar.  One  of 
them  had  joined  Jackie  at  the  door 
and  they  were  looking  down  the  street 
toward  the  corner.  Could  the  police 
be  down  there.  There  was  a  station 
back  up  the  street  in  the  next  block. 

Uh,  oh!  The  man  Eddie  had  hit 
was  standing  at  the  door  and  there 
was  a  gendarme— no,  two— with  him. 
Jackie  and  the  one  standing  near  her 
were  talking  with  them.  M.  Gai  walk- 
ed up  to  join  them  and  Joe  couldn't 
see  what  was  going  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  police  were 
gone  and  the  man  who  was  with  them. 
From  his  spot,  Joe  saw  M.  Gai  go 
back  behind  the  bar.  Jackie  stayed 


near  the  door  for  a  while,  then  came 
in.  Those  remaining  settled  down  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Eddie 
groaned  once  and  Joe  and  Jake  braced 
for  trouble  but  then  Eddie  started 
snoring  and  breathing  deeply.  M. 
Gai  came  back  for  a  moment,  told 
them  to  stay  hidden,  and  was  gone. 

"Say,  Joe,  what  time  is  it?  I've 
got  to  check  in  before  eleven-thirty." 

"Let's  see  .  .  .  it's  eleven-thirty, 
but  this  door's  locked.  Wait  a  min- 
ute, you  can  go  out  that  side  door 
and  come  back  in  as  if  you'd  been  to 
the  W.C.  Here,  Fll  let  you  out." 

Just  as  Jake  was  saying  goodnight 
the  police  came  in  again.  Joe  watch- 
ed them  anxiously  through  the  glass. 
They  were  asking  more  questions.  In 
a  few  minutes  they  left  again.  Some- 
what later  M.  Gai  came  back.  He 
looked  at  Eddie. 

"Ah,  he's  asleep.  Good.  You  stay 
here  until  we  close  soon.  I  help  you 
get  him  into  the  car  and  drive  you 
two  back  to  sub  basin." 

"Oh,  what  a  night!"  thought  Joe, 
making  a  fine  resolution  to  stick  to 
his  old  way  of  traveling  alone  from 
now  on.  .  .  . 

With  its  exhaust  popping  spasmod- 
icaiUy  the  truck  slowed  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  turned  onto  the 
little  road  leading  to  the  outer  pier, 
where  the  T-144  was  moored.  As  he 
braked  to  a  stop,  Joe  saw  Trehann 
wave  from  the  control  cabin,  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  truck's  headlights. 
In  a  moment  Trehann  came  up  the 
gang-plank  and  headed  for  the  truck. 
Eddie  was  a  few  steps  behind  him. 
Trehann  went  on  back  and  climbed 
in  the  rear,  but  Eddie  opened  the  right 
door  and  climbed  in  beside  Joe. 

"Let's  go,"  he  said,  "Trehann's 
in." 

Joe  nodded  and  backed  the  truck 
back  onto  the  road,  swung  it  around 
and  headed  for  the  sub-basin  again. 
For  a  few  moments  they  rode  in  si- 
lence. 

"Uh-  uh,  Joe,"  Eddie  began,  halt- 
ingly, "I— I'd  like  to  apologize  for 
last  night.  I'm  sorry  I  hit  you." 
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"Forget  it,  kid.  It  was  a  glancini^ 
blow  or  I  expect  I'd  be  rather  sorry 
too.  You're  pretty  fast  with  your 
dukes,  boy." 

"Lay  off,  wili  you  .  .  .  you  clipped 
me  a  couple  of  good  ones  too.  Oh, 
I'm  not  sore.  I  was  when  I  first  woke 
up  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  but 
the  more  I  got  to  thinking  about  it 
this  morning,  I  kinda  figured  out  what 
you  were  trying  to  do  and  .  .  .  well, 
thanks;  it  won't  happen  again.  It's 
just  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know,  these  frogs 
get  me  so  'teed  off.'  " 

"Uh-huh.  Listen,  Eddie,  I'm  go- 
ing to  give  it  to  you  straight.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  two  or  three  of  those 
'frogs'  you're  talking  about,  you'd  be 
in  the  stockade  right  now." 

"Huh,  whatta  ya  mean?  Where 
did  the  'froggie'  I  poked  run  off  to 
when  that  'frog-lover'  Jacobs  had  a 
hold  of  me.  Just  wait  'til  I  .  .  ." 

"Yeah?  Well,  how  do  you  figure 
you  got  out  of  that  mess.  After  I 
tried  to  break  it  up  between  you  and 
Jake  and  had  to  clip  you,  you  don't 
think  I  had  time  to  pick  you  up  and 
clear  the  place  before  the  cops  got 
there,  do  you?  Heck,  the  Station's 
only  a  hundred  yards  up  the  street. 
Even  if  I  could  have  made  it  with 
you,  all  that  was  needed  to  pick  you 
up  was  identification  or  for  someone 
to  tell  the  cops  what  outfit." 

"Oh,  my  aching  back!  .  .  .  I've  had 
it.   Some  'frog'  or  Jacobs  will  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  Jacobs  helped  me  drag 
you  back  into  the  living  quarters  of 
the  bar.  M.  Gai  opened  it  up  for  us 
and  locked  us  in.  Jake  sat  on  you 
while  the  cops  were  out  front  asking 
questions.  On  top  of  that  M.  Gai  and 
the  rest  of  the  guys  out  there  didn't 
give  you  away.  They  convinced  the 
cops  that  you  had  run  out  and  down 
the  street.  Later  the  cops  came  back 
by  as  Jake  was  slipping  out,  and  he 
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told  them  he  thoug-ht  you  were  a 
truck-driver  up  here  from  Bussac. 
Buddy,  I  don't  know  why  they  cov- 
ered you,  you  sure  were  way  out  of 
line.  I  guess  M.  Gai  swung  it  for 
you  on  account  of  your  wife's  ex- 
pecting." 

"Well,  I'll  be  .  .  .  but  how  did  he 
know?" 

"Why,  I  told  him,  just  after  we 
came  into  the  bar,  while  I  was  up 
there  talking  to  him.  If  you'd  ever 
bothered  to  try  to  pick  up  a  little 
French,  you  would  have  understood 
when  he  spoke  to  you.  I  thought  you 
did." 

By  this  time  they  were  rolling 
through  the  tunnel  and  onto  the  pier 
at  the  sub-pens.  Sergeant  Ingram 
came  out  and  headed  for  the  cab  of 
the  truck.  Eddie  got  out  to  join  the 
others  in  back.  The  rest  of  the  gang, 
the  stragglers,  came  hurrying  across 
the  decks  of  the  boats,  their  mess 
kits  clanking  as  they  came.  When 
they  were  all  in,  Joe  climbed  back  in, 
cranked  up  and  drove  out. 

"Let  me  out  on  that  corner,  Joe, 
and  never  mind  about  picking  me  up 
on  the  way  back.  I'll  be  going  out 
with  Captain  Morgan  to  check  on  the 
lifts  on  that  Victory.  The  Duty  Board 
has  today's  assignments  on  it.  Just 
get  them  started  so  there  can't  be  any 
squawk  from  any  brass  that  might 
be  around." 

"Right." 

Joe  drove  on  slowly  through  the 
narrow,  winding  streets,  past  shut- 
tered shops  and  darkened  houses.  Oc- 
casionally the  lights  of  the  truck  re- 
vealed an  early-rising  Frenchman  ped- 
aling his  bike  on  his  way  to  work. 
Not  too  many  of  them  out  yet,  but 
still  one  had  to  be  careful.  The  roads 
would  be  filled  with  them  about  the 
time  Joe  would  be  driving  back  from 
LaJeu  after  chow.  Approaching  the 
designated  corner,  he  slowed  up  and 
stopped  to  let  Ingram  out. 

"See  you  later  .  .  .  about  nine- 
thirty,"  Ingram  yelled  from  the  cui-'b. 

"Hey!  Hold  it,  Joe!"  It  was  Eddie 
again,  piling  out  of  the  back  of  the 
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truck  and  running  forward  to  take 
I  Ingram's  place  in  the  cab.  "Okay, 
let's  go." 

Day  was  just  beginning  to  come 
on  as  they  turned  on  to  the  road  lead- 
ing to  LaJeu. 

"Say,  Joe,  did  old  man  Gai  and 
the  others  really  bluff  the  cops  for 
me?" 

"That's  what  I  told  you.  It's  what 
I  saw  but  I  don't  know  what  all  went 
on  while  we  were  back  in  that  rear 
room." 

"Gee!  How  about  that.  I  never 
thought  of  any  of  them  as  being  my 
friends.  I'll  have  to  go  by  and  buy 
him  a  bottle  of  champagne.  It's  worth 
it  .  .  .  six  months  in  the  stockade." 

"Yeah.  Well,  Eddie,  I  don't  know. 
They  did  cover  you  last  night.  As  to 
why  and  whether  it^  friendship  or 
not,  I'm  not  too  sure  just  now.  The 
gist  of  what  was  said  later  last  night 
after  the  cops  were  gone  seems  to 
indicate  that  you  won't  be  wanted 
around  there  for  a  while.  It's  .  .  ." 

"What!  Ah-ha,  it's  just  like  I  had 
it  figured  all  along.  I  was  a  dope  to 
ever  think  there  was  something  de- 
cent to  them.  Probably  just  afraid  of 
trouble  with  the  cops  .  .  .  afraid  they- 
'll lose  the  GFs  trade." 

"There  you  go  again.  M.  Gai  does- 
n't have  to  worry  about  cops  in  a  case 
like  that.  Heck,  that's  what  they're 
there  for.  As  for  the  GI's,  you  didn't 
set  too  well  with  them  last  night,  and 
they'll  keep  trading  with  M.  Gai  be- 
cause he  charges  them  the  same  price 
the  French  pay.  It's  no  clip-joint  and 
most  of  the  guys  here  know  that." 

"Well  then,  why?   It  seems  they 
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are  not  friends,  yet  not  enemies  to  do 
what  they  did  last  night.  What  goes?" 

"Maybe  it's  not  that  simple  defin- 
ing their  behavior  in  terms  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they're  friends.  You  think 
it  has  to  be  in  regard  to  you  and  who- 
ever's  not  for  you  must  be  against 
you,  huh?  Like  hitting  Jake  last 
night  and  calling  him  a  'frog-lover,' 
and  thinking  all  Frenchmen  must  hate 
you  because  the  'reds'  paint  those 
signs  on  the  walls,  or  no  one  here 
has  bothered  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  be  nice  to  you.  Heck,  you're  going 
to  find  that  true  at  home,  too,  outside 
your  own  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives even  inside  it  too,  on  occasion. 
Maybe  you'd  better  think  about  it  a 
bit." 

Eddie  slumped  down  in  the  seat 
and  was  silent.  Joe  reached  down  and 
turned  off  the  headlights.  It  was 
much  lighter  now,  a  grey  sky  getting 
ever  lighter  but  no  sign  of  the  sun. 

Joe  began  to  wonder  if  maybe  he 
had  been  too  hard  on  Eddie,  who  had 
said  no  more,  and  now  sat  looking 
out  at  the  sky  through  the  windsh'  sld. 
Suddenly  he  stirred  and  sat  up. 


"Yeah,  Joe,"  he  said  slowly,  "may- 
be that's  it.  It  must  be  something 
like  that  sky  out  there  this  morning; 
not  black,  not  white,  just  many  shades 
of  grey." 
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Com  merit  •  •  • 

critical  or  otherwise 


The  first  issue  of  the  1957-58  Wofford  Journal 
will  not,  we  fear,  set  a  new  standard  of  excellence  for 
creative  efi^orts  on  the  campus.  This  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  apology  but  merely  a  word  or  two  by  way 
of  explanation  of  what  has  been  attempted  so  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  how  far  success  has  been 
obtained.  If  the  re'ader,  any  reader  (we  must  have 
some),  feels  he  has  some  suggestion  for  improvement, 
it  will  be  listened  to  attentively— though  with  no  guar- 
antee of  immediate  response. 

Insofar  as  we  know,  this  is  ithe  first  time  such  wide- 
spread  use  of  photographs  has  been  attempted  for  illus- 
tration. It  is  both  experimental  and  expensive— both 
good  reasons  for  whicb  it  may  not  appear  in  future 
issues. 

The  subject  material  itself  varies  in  quality,  but 
certainly  we  have  what  we  consider  two  rather  good 
stories  in  Suddeth's  First  Awakening  and  Martin's  Little 
Bit.  They  both  have  the  value  of  firsthand  knowledge 
of  subject  and  yet  not  falling  into  utter  stereotypeness. 
Richard  Goley  managed  to  come  across  to  meet  a  dead- 
line ( something  many  would-be  writers  have  yet  to  rec- 
ognize) with  a  hasty  but  rather  poignant  story. 

Certainly  one  of  the  m'ore  interesting  features  in  the 
Journal  is  the  poetry  of  Prof.  Hutcheson  of  the  phil- 
osophy department.  After  reviewing  the  poems  printed 
in  the  Journal  last  year,  it  was  decided  no  student 
poetry  would  be  printed  until  some  of  real  quality  had 
been  amassed.  The  technical  errors  in  a  short  story 
are  generally  overlooked;  in  a  poem  they  hit  you  in 
the  face.  We  feel,  however.  Prof.  Hutcheson's  are  quite 
unique  by  Woftord  standards  and  quite  worth  printing. 

This  issue  features  to  a  great  degree  essay  type 
material  which  leads  to  a  very  pertinent  point.  On  the 
Woff  ord  campus  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  only  literature  worthy  of  attention  is  that  which 
packs  a  healthy(?)  punch  of  sex  and  sadism.  If  it 
doesn't  have  one  or  both  elements  predominating,  then 
it  is  not  worth  reading.  This  naive  attitude  leads  to 
constant  criticism  of  the  Journal  as  the  namby-pamby 
haunt  of  an  efFete  group  of  "pseudo-intellectuals"  who 
belabor  the  student  body  at  large  with  arguments  over 
such  subjects  as  topical  as  the  medieval  philosophers 


question:  How  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of 
a  pin? 

In  the  final  analysis  (whatever  the  devil  that  is) 
these  profound  statements  on  truth,  the  meaning  of 
life,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  may  very  well  mean  nothing, 
but  then  neither  will  the  Journal,  or  WofFord  College 
—which  is  as  close  to  a  heretical  statement  as  we  care 
to  come. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  anything  printed  in 
this  year's  issues  will  have  any  significance  fifty  years 
from  now,  except  for  laughs— BUT  within  the  context 
of  Wofi^ord  College  the  boys  that  feel  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  rat-race  they  find  themselves  in 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves.  Pseu- 
do-intellectual? Perhaps,  only  those  who  most  bandy 
the  term  about  could  easier  tell  the  difference  between 
a  he-octopus  and  a  she-octopus  than  distinguish  the  in- 
tellectual from  the  pseudo.  The  scholar,  the  serious 
student,  is  the  most  undervalued  quality  on  American 
campuses  today;  and  with  the  present  attitude  toward 
his  eff^orts,  it  is  likely  it  will  remain  so. 

—Tom  Wright 
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ENTRIES 

Having  noticed  that  The  Journal 
seems  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  read- 
ership, we  decided  to  reinstate  En- 
tries, a  column  initiated  by  last  year's 
editor,  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  po- 
tential reader  of  the  worthiness  of  our 
product.  We  merely  want  to  explain 
a  little  of  the  contents  herein  in  case 
any  one  might  feel  they  are  getting 
over  their  intellectual  depth.  On  the 
contrary,  all  is  frolic  and  good,  clean 
Christian  fun  between  the  covers  of 
our  attempt. 

Take  for  instance  Art  DuPre's  con- 
tribution. Art  has  dutifully  written 
'on  a  subject  that  Reader's  Digest  and 
Dr.  Kinsey  feel  has  great  importance. 
Having  a  penchant  (that's  a  good 
word)  for  mathematics,  young  Du- 
Pre  has  added  one  more  little  piece 
to  our  sum  store  of  knowledge.  Re- 
quired reading  for  all  Sociology  107 
students. 

George  Martin,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefers  to  tell  of  the  time  of  innocent 
youth  when  boys  and  girls  were  some- 
thing you  threw  rocks  at.  Gramps 
and  The  Black  Cat  reflect  the  very 
young's  first  awakening  to  the  world 
around  them  and  are  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected series  on  such  experiences. 

In  the  interest  of  those  among  you 
who  thirst  for  culture,  Ken  Houg'h  has 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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What  Mathematics  Is  Really  About 


By 


or 


ART 
DuPRE 


A  Student  Confesses 


"But,  Mommy,  we  were  just  learn- 
ing to  multiply." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  innumer- 
aible  results  of  mathematics  in  gen- 
eral and  arithmetic  in  particular.  Had 
arithmetic  not  been  taught  in  mixed 
classes,  or  better  yet,  not  at  all,  this 
would  never  have  occurred. 

Mathematics  would  ordinarily  be 
the  last  suspect  cause  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, crimes  of  lust,  muggings 
and  the  like.  Exactly  because  this 
relationship  is  not  at  once  evident, 
mathematics  exerts  the  most  noxious 
single  influence  in  our  society  today. 

But  as  yet  we  have  learned  nothing 
of  the  radical  nature  of  "The  hand- 
maiden of  the  sciences."  One  wants 
to  know  the  connection  between  math- 
ematics and  sexual  lust. 

On  the  surface  mathematics  ap- 
pears to  the  unsuspecting  man-on- 
the-street  merely  a  manipulation  of 
abstract  symbols.  And  being  a  man- 
on-the-street,  where  these  abstract 
symbols  come  from,  what  type  of  per- 
verted minds  invented  them,  or  what 
they  may  really  mean,  is  wholly  ir- 
relevant to  him. 

As  any  mathematician  knows,  the 
symbols  employed  in  the  solving  of 
problems  and  equations  are,  basically 
and  most  definitely,  sexual.  This  may 
sound  like  nonsense  to  the  average 
Wofford  student  who,  after  strug- 


gling through  a  semester  each  of  al- 
gebra and  trigonometry,  feels  thor- 
oughly relieved  and  ceases  any  fur- 
ther thought  on  the  subject. 

The  basic  sexual  symbols  in  fresh- 
man algebra  are  the  letters  in  trigo- 
nometry, the  functions  of  the  angles; 
and  in  calculus,  the  integral  sign. 
Not  only  are  the  symbols  themselves 
intimately  suggestive,  the  nature  of 
their  relationships  and  that  of  their 
operations  are  entirely  outside  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

Geometrical  figures  such  as  the 
triangle,  the  circle,  the  square,  and 
that  deceitful  curve,  the  parabola, 
have  wrecked  more  marriages,  or- 
phaned more  children,  and  proved  op- 
erational in  more  seductions  than  all 
the  bottles  of  liquor,  all  the  slums, 
and  all  the  pornographic  literature. 
How  these  geometrical  forms  figure 
in  the  instrumentation  of  these  social 
calamities  will  be  explained  later. 

The  study  of  mathematics  can  be 
likened  to  the  prepossession  with  por- 
nographic pictures  and  movies.  Both 
have  sex  as  their  underlying  incen- 
tive. Their  one  and  only  difference 
lies  in  the  insidious  subtlety  of  the 
mathematical  presentation.  To  verify 
this,  one  needs  only  to  carefully  ob- 
serve an  assiduous  student  of  mathe- 
matics. The  same  licentious,  satis- 
fied smile  will   occasionally  break 


forth.  This  will  almost  inevitably  be 
overlooked. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics. 
The  Calculus  is  by  far  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  outright  obscenity  met  in 
undergraduate  study.  The  use  of  the 
terms  integration,  differentiation,  de- 
rivative, limit,  and  infinitesimal  is 
merely  misleading  chicanery.  The 
abominable  concepts  beneath  these 
terms  are  glossed  over  in  a  most  cav- 
alier fashion.  Obliterated  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  these  basic  ideas  rest 
securely  hidden,  except  to  the  few  and 
occasional  mathematics  students  who, 
bitten  by  the  bug  of  curiosity,  delve 
beneath  the  surface  only  to  discover 
the  teeming  filth  at  the  bottom  of  our 
most  august  mathematical  edifices. 

Some  concrete  examples:  the  the- 
ory of  functions,  the  solution  of  a 
quadratic  equation,  vector  and  tensor 
analysis,  difPerential  equations,  and 
the  theory  of  limits. 

In  particular,  the  method  used  in 
solving  a  quadratic  equation  is  ex- 
actly that  used  .  .  .  this  will  be  ex- 
patiated upon  in  the  greatest  detail 
later. 

Of  course,  what  has  been  said  can 
be  verified  only  by  actually  "digging 
in"  to  mathematics.  This  fact  lies  in 
the  very  nature  of  mathematics  and 
cannot  be  got  across  to  the  common 
herd. 
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Al  sat  beside  the  window  and 
watched  the  street  below  as  the  light 
rain  began  to  fall.  The  rain  had  been 
expected  for  several  days  and  during 
the  night  the  clouds  had  built  up  until 
the  sky  was  very  dark  at  dawn  with 
the  low-hanging  gray  clouds. 

Soon  the  rain  was  falling  very  fast 
and  hard  and  the  few  people  on  the 
street  were  running  for  store  doors 
or  cars. 

Al  turned  and  looked  at  the  girl 
who  was  packing  clothes  in  a  large 
leather  suitcase  on  the  bed.  "It  has 
started  to  rain,"  he  said. 

"I  hear  it,"  she  answered. 

Al  watched  as  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  blown  slanting  into  the 
street  below  by  the  wind. 
(Rain,  rain,  go  away. 
Come  again  another  day. 
We  want  to  play.) 

"Shirley,  won't  you  reconsider  this? 
You  don't  have  to  go." 

"We  have  been  over  it,  Al.  I'm 
going  back.  You  can  come  with  me 
if  you  want  to." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  this  way.  Perhaps  the  en- 
tire thing  was  a  mistake.  No  doubt 
it  was.  I  should  have  known  that  you 
did  not  know  me." 

"Oh,  my  God!  Please  don't  start 
that  understanding  bit  again.  What 
you  need  is  a  good  doctor,  and  not 
for  pills,  either." 

"I  guess  you  are  right." 

"Al,  one  of  these  days  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  over  feeling  sorry  for  your- 
self, you  know?" 

"I  guess  you  are  right.  Where  will 

you  go?" 

"Back  home,  I  suppose." 


Rain 


"Back  home.  That's  always  a  good 
place  when  everything  else  runs  out." 

"Oh,  Jesus  Christ!" 

Al  looked  out  the  window  and  saw 
that  the  rain  had  slowed  to  a  drizzle. 
A  cold,  all  day  drizzle,  a  real  ground- 
soaker,  a  grand  day  to  sleep,  he 
thought. 

"Well,"  the  girl  said,  "I'm  ready." 

"You  won't  " 

"No,  Al.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
I've  had  it  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned." 

"Very  well,"  he  said  and  thought, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't.  Stay  and  I'll 
do  anything.  He  was  too  proud,  he 
told  himself,  to  say  it. 

"I'm  just  going  to  say  one  more 
thing  and  then  I'm  going.  Why  did 
you  burn  that  house?  I  know  you 
set  fire  to  it  when  you  went  back  in- 
side, but  why?  Did  you  think  I  would 
defile  some  mother  image?  Tell  me, 
Al,  I  would  really  like  to  know." 

"It  isn't  very  clear  in  my  mind.  I 
just  knew  that  it  would  not  be  the 
way  I  wanted  it  to  be.  You  are  not 
the  type.  It  would  have  been  turned 
into  some  country  club  type  thing 
with  your  friends.  You  read  too  many 
books,  not  too  many— the  wrong  kind. 
You  can  see  yourself  as  the  grand 
young  matron  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
That  isn't  what  I  want,  that's  all." 

"Al,  do  you  know  what  you  want? 
I  can  tell  you,  but  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it." 

"Tell  me  anyway,  Mrs.  Freud." 

"What  you  need  is  a  soft,  slimy, 
warm  womb  to  hide  in." 


—By 

RICHARD 
GOLEY 

"You  are  very  correct,  Shirley,  very 
correct." 

Shirley  looked  at  the  man  beside 
the  window  for  a  moment  and  picked 
up  her  bag  and  walked  to  the  door. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him  again. 
He  looks  very  old,  she  thought.  I've 
never  seen  him  look  so  old.  I  wonder 
just  how  old  he  really  is? 

Al  heard  the  door  slam  behind  him. 
He  did  not  turn  to  see  if  the  girl  had 
gone.  He  knew  she  had.  The  room 
suddenly  took  on  an  empty  feeling 
that  made  him  lonesome.  Al  rested 
his  head  against  the  cool  glass  in  the 
window  and  watched  the  rain  pelt 
into  the  street.  The  gutters  were  run- 
ning full  now.  The  rain  had  begun 
again  in  earnest.  Shirley  walked 
through  the  front  door  of  the  hotel 
and  Al  could  see  her  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  in  the  rain  waiting  for  a 
cab. 

She  is  cursing  the  smallness  of  the 
town  because  the  hotel  does  not  have 
a  doorman,  he  thought.  She  really  is 
very  beautiful.  Her  figure  can't  even 
be  hidden  under  the  raincoat.  Al  could 
remember  her  young  body  and  the 
feeling  of  pride  he  had  sensed  when 
they  were  seen  in  public  and  he  could 
feel  people  looking  at  them.  She  won't 
have  any  trouble  in  finding  someone 
(Continued  overleaf 
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to  look  after  her,  he  thought.  "Well, 
it  \A'as  iun,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  girl  got  into  a  cab  that  had 
pulled  up  to  the  curb.  The  driver 
did  not  get  out  to  help  her  with  the 
bag  and  he  knew  that  she  was  cursing 
him  under  her  breath. 

The  cab  pulled  into  the  street  and 
was  gone.  The  street  was  empty.  The 
rain  had  settled  down  to  a  steady  driz- 
zle again.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  day 
to  sleep,  Al  thought. 

Al  woke  and  looked  at  the  sky 
through  the  window.  It  was  still  rain- 
ing and  it  was  almost  dark.  He  rolled 
over  in  the  bed  and  pulled  the  cover 
up  to  his  chin  and  stared  at  the  wall 
paper. 

For  several  minutes  he  stayed  in 
the  same  position  and  then  he  thought 
^of  Shirley  and  had  to  get  up.  He 
walked  to  the  bath  room.  The  rug 
was  rough  and  warm  on  his  bare  feet 
and  he  did  not  really  mind  being 
alone. 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  There 
was  no  traffic  on  the  street  and  Al 
could  almost  believe  he  was  entirely 
alone  in  the  hotel.  The  water  splash- 
ing in  the  basin  as  he  brushed  his 
teeth  seemed  very  loud. 

Al  walked  across  to  the  window 
and  looked  down  at  the  street.  It's 
still  raining,  he  noticed.  The  rain 
had  settled  down  to  a  regular  drizzle 
that  promised  to  last  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Suddenly,  Al  was  very  alone  and 
lonesome.  The  room  was  very  large 
and  every  sound  was  magnified.  He 
dressed  as  fast  as  he  could  and  hurried 
through  the  door. 

The  lobby  was  almost  empty.  An 
old  man  stood  behind  the  desk,  read- 
ing a  magazine. 

"Pardon  me,"  Al  said,  "is  the  din- 
ing room  open  yet?" 

"No,  sir,  another  thirty  minutes  or 
so." 

"Thank  you,"  Al  said  and  walked 
over  to  the  door  and  looked  out  into 
the  street.  It  seemed  to  be  raining 
harder  here  than  it  had  from  his  room. 
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It's  even  quiet  here.  Lord,  there 
has  to  be  something.  The  old  man 
is  asleep  again  on  his  feet.  Where 
is  everyone.  Somebody  say  something. 
Al  walked  to  a  large  leather  chair 
facing  a  window  that  looked  over  the 
street.  The  street  was  empty.  The 
rain  ran  down  the  glass  and  distorted 
his  view  of  the  street.  What  I  need 
to  do  is  get  drunk,  Al  thought.  He 
considered  for  a  moment  asking  the 
man  behind  the  desk  if  he  knew  where 
he  could  find  a  bottle.  No,  he  would- 
n't, Al  thought.  He  most  certainly 
would  not. 

Al  picked  up  a  paper  and  tried  to 
read,  but  he  could  not.  He  dropped 
the  paper  onto  the  carpet  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

"The  dining  room  is  open  now,  if 
you  would  care  to  go  in,"  the  old  man 
from  behind  the  desk  said.  He  was 
standing  beside  the  chair. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  Al  answered. 

Al  walked  into  the  dining  room  and 
found  a  table  in  a  corner  where  he 
could  watch  the  room.  No  one  came 
in  and  the  noise  from  the  kitchen  was 
a  steady  drone  that  allowed  him  to 
eat  in  peace. 

The  small  room  was  packed  with 
people.  The  smoke  hung  low  over  the 
crowd  and  their  voices  were  a  roar 
in  Al's  ear.  This,  he  thought,  is  hor- 
rible. A  drunk  spilled  part  of  his 
glass  on  his  leg  as  he  went  by  and 
Al  started  for  the  door.  The  girl 
stopped  him.  "You  look  afraid,"  she 
said. 

"I  am,  almost.  This  crush  is  too 
much  for  me." 

"That's  no  way  for  you  to  talk  to 
your  hostess,"  the  girl  said  with  a 
smile. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  " 

"Robertson.  My  husband  invited 
you,  I  suppose." 

"No,  I  came  with  a  friend.  I'm 
sorry  I  broke  into  your  party." 

"Don't  be.  Almost  everyone  else 
did,  too." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  enjoyed  my- 
self, but,  well,  I'll  go  now." 


That  was  the  way  it  began,  Al  said 
to  himself  as  he  sat  at  the  small  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  empty  dining 
room  and  listened  to  the  low  noises 
in  the  kitchen. 

Al  emptied  his  coff"ee  cup  and  walk- 
ed back  into  the  lobby.  The  old  man 
was  still  reading  the  magazine  behind 
the  desk. 

"Would  you  please  make  up  my 
bill,"  Al  said. 

"Are  you  leaving  us,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  leave  tonight." 

"All  right.  I'll  have  your  bill  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"Thank  you,"  Al  said. 

Al  walked  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  The  rain  was  still  falling,  but 
not  a  hard  rain.  It  was  just  a  drizzle 
again. 

As  he  walked  back  up  the  stairs 
to  his  room,  he  figured  where  he  could 
catch  Shirley's  train. 

He  packed  part  of  his  clothes  and 
carried  the  rest  on  hangers.  He  paid 
the  old  man  at  the  desk  and  got  into 
his  car,  parked  in  the  hotel  parking 
lot. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  a  fine  night 
for  a  drive." 

The  gentle  rain  still  fell  in  a 
drizzle. 
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Editor's  Note:  Revision  of  an  ar- 
ticle done  during  the  Centennial  Year 
of  1953-1954. 

Asked  to  do  a  short  paper  on  what 
Wofford  should  produce  in  the  cen- 
tury ahead,  the  writer  answered  with 
the  casual  "all  right,"  usual  when  a 
request  is  put  to  a  faculty  member. 
But  a  more  honest  and  attentive  an- 
swer might  have  been:  "Who  knows 
what  she  should  produce,  or  how?" 
What?  How? 

A  hundred  ideas  can  be  rapidly 
phrased  around  both  words,  either 
simply  and  lucidly,  or  with  sesqui- 
pedalian, stultifying  insulsity  of  cir- 
cumlocutory verbiage.  Let's  try  here 
for  the  first.  There  should  be  some 
fairly  simple  ideas  to  be  seen  clearly. 

Now  in  a  materialistic  and  mech- 
anistic society  like  ours,  where  soap 
and  good  plumbing,  hairdos  and  silk 
stockings,  the  radio  and  TV,  refriger- 
ators and  automobiles,  football,  golf, 
and  chewing  gum,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum, are  held  as  divine  right,  it 
seems  foolish  to  dream  of  what  a  col- 
lege should  produce.  Dreams  are 
dangerous.  They  have  gotten  men 
burned.  They  have  also  moved  the 
race  of  men  onward,  step  by  step. 

A  college  is  an  odd  place,  where 
men  and  dreams  are  for  a  time  re- 
moved from  the  market  place.  There 
is  no  fixed  price  on  a  year's  study, 
no  immediate  dollar  to  be  pocketed. 


Then  what  is  a  college  for?  What  is 
it  trying  to  do?  It  should  take  a  man 
a  little  closer  to  maturity  than  he 
can  go  by  himself.  It  should  take 
him  another  step  away  from  those 
days  when  he  hunkered  in  a  dark 
cave,  growling  at  the  feral  pad,  pad, 
pad,  of  some  hungry  sabre-toothed 
tiger  just  outside.  It  should  take  him 
a  bit  nearer  that  perfection  which  he 
calls  God  and  which  he  has  worship- 
ed in  many  forms,  dimly  sensing  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  mind  that 
there  is  a  nameless  hunger  in  him 
to  keep  moving  toward  some  realm 
of  light  he  cannot  define.  But  it  is 
this  very  hunger  in  him  that  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  God  in  man. 

This  college,  Wofl^ord,  was  found- 
ed to  give  spiritual  and  intellectual 
comfort  to  those  who  came  here.  But 
that  was  a  century  ago,  before  Ave 
had  decided  that  we  all  must  have 
salaries  between  $3000  (for  the  out- 
casts, the  untouchables  like  clerks 
and  college  instructors)  and  $25,000 
(for  the  completely  respectable,  the 
Kshatrias— bank  presidents.  Supreme 
Court  judges,  and  derlei  Gesindel) . 
Of  course,  even  we  grant  that  the 
Brahmins  must  be  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  have  lady-luck  riding  on  the 
left  shoulder,  to  be  worth  $300,000 
a  year  (for  a  strip-tease  act  in  the 
movies  or  singing  without  falling  off^ 


a  horse )  or  to  have  a  personal  for- 
tune of  $500,000,000  like  a  Henry 
Ford  or  the  $1,000,000,000  recently 
reported  for  an  oilman.  And  in  this 
kind  of  atmosphere,  the  spirit  and  the 
intellect  tend  to  be  step-children,  with- 
out much  claim  on  our  attention. 

Before  saying,  then,  what  we 
"should  produce,"  we  must  agree  on 
what  we  want:  a  mechanic;  a  play- 
boy; an  intellectual  neurotic  forever 
chasing  rainbows;  an  informed,  sane 

man,  equipjjed  to  live;  or  ?  There 

are  other  possibilities,  of  course.  But 
let's  look  at  these  four.  For  what  we 
want  to  produce,  we  have  some  chance 
of  producing. 

First,  if  we  ivant  a  mechanic,  train- 
ed in  certain  limited  channels  to  do 
one  thing  well,  we  will  then  teach 
him  to  coach  left  tackle,  or  keep  a 
set  of  double-entry  books,  or  wield  a 
surgeon's  scalpel,  or  build  an  atomic 
bomb.  But  we  will  not  let  him  sus- 
pect that  man  is  crawling  through  a 
vast  universe  of  time  and  space,  a 
speck  of  gray  matter  forever  asking 
"Why?"  and  "Where?"  and  "What  is 
man?"  For  those  are  worrisome  ques- 
tions. And  of  course  it  was  a  me- 
chanically minded  man  who  saw  a 
round  thing  roll,  and  so  made  a  wheel. 
If  we  hadn't  had  him,  you  might  not 
have  been  able  to  get  over  to  Lime- 
( Continued  overleaf 
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stone  tonight.    Yes,  we  can  try  to 
ri  'ke  a  good  mechanic. 

Second,  perhaps  tcc  -(vaut  a  play- 
ho!/.  But  when  you  start  asking  why, 
thei'e  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  ready  an- 
swer. A  long-ago  fabulist  told  a  tale 
about  a  bee  and  a  drone,  and  even 
before  him,  people  probably  felt  they 
h  id  enough  drones.  Now  a  fine,  big, 
six-foot  playboy  with  curly  hair  may 
be  all  the  world  to  his  mama,  but 
there  seems  to  be  an  automatic  over- 
production all  the  time.  So,  since  we 
don't  want  to  go  into  super-produc- 
tion, the  college  had  better  not  be 
geared  up  to  produce  the  drone,  the 
playboy. 

Third,  suppose  we  want  an  intel- 
lectual neurotic  who  is  forever  chas- 
ing rainbows.  Rainbows  are  pretty, 
and  one  would  look  very  nice  across 
""the  end  of  the  living  room.  But  the 
trouble  with  rainbows  is,  you  never 
get  your  hands  on  one.  And  with  a 
pot  of  gold  at  one  end,  or  maybe  at 
both  ends,  you'd  think  somebody 
would  have  crept  up  on  one.  But  you 
can't  catch  them,  or  if  you  do,  they 
dissolve  in  your  hands.  And  an  in- 
tellectual neurotic  knows  this  is  a  per- 
fect world,  with  two  pots  of  gold  for 
him.  But  he  never  gets  either.  And 
he  is  likely  to  end  up  hating  his  wife, 
who  (poor  girl)  is  not  perfect,  or  to 
try  potassium  cyanide  for  his  brand 
of  headache.  If  he  could  only  under- 
stand that  Voltaire  was  perfectly  seri- 
ous in  his  Candide.  .  .  . 

And  last,  xve  could  ivant  an  in- 
formed, sane  man,  equipped  to  live. 
I  think  a  college  should  exist  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  try  to  help  him 
find  existence. 

He  should  be  a  man  well  informed 
about  everything  important  the  race 
has  done  or  tried  to  do.  At  least  from 
Homer  to  our  time,  he  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  states  cre- 
ated by  man,  of  his  journeyings,  of 
his  religions  and  the  theologies  he  has 
dreamed  up,  of  his  sensitive  poems, 
and  of  the  hungers  that  live  with  him. 
To  dream  with  Friar  Roger  Bacon  of 
a  physical  world  to  be  conquered  is 
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to  become  one  with  the  educated.  To 
understand  that  all  human  life  is  a 
struggle  between  the  contending 
forces  of  good  and  evil  is  to  join  the 
mature  few. 

He  will  have  to  be  a  curious  man, 
with  the  sense  of  wonder  undimmed 
in  him.  He  marvels  at  what  he  sees 
and  keeps  on  asking  the  great  ques- 
tions and  trying  to  answer  them.  Out 
of  this  sense  of  marvelling  and  ques- 
tioning can  come  a  Saint  Augustine  or 
a  Kit  Marlowe,  a  Copernicus  or  an 
Agassiz,  a  Stevenson  or  a  Darwin. 
If  not  one  of  those,  he  can  take  their 
ideas  and  pass  them  on  to  the  non- 
curious,  non-questioning,  blind  multi- 
tudes and  give  them  a  little  more  un- 
derstanding than  they  had  before. 

He  can  decide  for  himself  to  live 
his  life  to  some  great  end  or  to  a 
small  one.  He  can  come  as  close  to 
independence  of  mind  as  any  man 
who  lives.  He  is  the  leaven  in  our 
society,  from  which  the  good  bread 
comes. 

Many  years  ago,  I  spent  all  of  a 
summer  evening  on  the  front  porch 
of  a  worker  at  Ford's  great  Dearborn 
plant,  talking  to  that  workman.  As 
the  endless  traffic  flowed  past,  he  de- 
livered many  opinions.  But  they  had 
only  a  tiny  framework— wine,  wench- 
ing, and  work— and  he  talked  freely 
only  about  the  first  two. 

Later,  we  had  the  Army  Air  Force 
on  this  campus,  some  two  thousand 
men  in  sixteen  months.  They  were 
not  college  bred;  they  had  left  their 
drill  presses  and  lathes  and  the  other 
tools  of  their  world.  Mostly  they  had 
little  respect  for  education.  They  had 
been  earning  "good  money"  and  they 
felt  little  need  of  anything  else.  When 
I  happened  to  say  in  a  group  that  I 
couldn't  use  my  car  much,  since  I 
had  only  an  "A"  ticket,  one  man  re- 
marked contemptuously  that,  "I  give 
away  a  hunert  an'  fifty  uh  them  things 
when  I  pulled  outta  Chicago." 

The  truly  educated  must  develop, 
over  and  beyond  knowledge,  a  con- 
science and  an  abiding  integrity. 

Men  do  not  generally  want  to  be 


rascals.  They  do,  again  generally, 
want  to  attain  some  kind  of  cjuality. 
But  a  man  who  would  not  stick  a 
gun  in  another  man's  ribs  will  almost 
casually  cheat  in  a  college  classroom; 
and  a  man  who  would  not  knowingly 
lie  will  promise  anything  to  avoid 
saying  "No." 

A  Dr.  Goodrich,  speaking  over  the 
radio  on  "Tlie  Protestant  Hour,"  Sun- 
day morning,  November  24,  1957, 
quoted  Winston  Churchill's  prediction 
that  our  time  will  go  down  in  history 
as  "The  Atomic  Age."  But  Dr.  Good- 
rich does  not  think  so.  He  believes 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  "The  Age  of  Sloppishness."  He 
got  the  phrase  from  Dr.  Myers,  for- 
merly of  the  Department  of  English 
at  Converse  College.  The  latter  had 
given  instances:  A  magnificent,  beau- 
tiful car  rolls  off  the  assembly  line- 
but  a  door  will  not  close  properly  be- 
cause somebody  was  careless,  "slop- 
py"; a  teacher  walks  into  his  class- 
room—with only  a  dim  notion  of  what 
he  is  going  to  do;  a  student  has  pored 
over  his  books  and  is  content  with 
the  time  spent— but  has  mastered 
nothing  to  the  point  of  understanding. 
Dr.  Myers  had  cited  this  instance:  He 
called  a  plumber  to  run  some  pipe  in 
his  house— but  an  electrician  whom 
Dr.  Myers  had  paid  earlier  for  a  job 
had  run  wires  incorrectly  in  a  place 
intended  for  plumbing.* 

The  truly  educated— to  repeat- 
must  develop,  over  and  beyond  knowl- 
edge, a  conscience  and  an  abiding  in- 
tegrity. Those  words  demand  care 
and  total  commitment.  They  bring  to 
life  again  the  ancient,  beautiful, 
French  "Noblesse  oblige."  Whatever 
a  man  has  in  him  of  quality  demands 
that  every  act  must  be  sustained  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  life.  Psychol- 
ogy today  seems  to  be  grimly  deter- 
mined to  give  every  man  an  "out"  for 
his  sloppishness.  No  matter  how  gro- 
tesque the  action,  it  can  be  accounted 
(  Continued  on  page  15) 


*The  writer  did  not  hear  this  program, 
but  had  a  verbal  report  on  it  from  one  who 
did. 
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All  was  quiet  as  the  little  boy  sat 
on  the  porch  steps.  The  crying  from 
the  house  had  ceased  for  an  interval 
while  the  minister  was  leading  the 
household  in  prayer.  To  the  little 
boy  it  remained  a  mystery  yet  to  un- 
veil itself  and  he  was  ashamed  that 
he  had  not  been  old  enough  to  feel 
the  impact  of  its  passing.  A  gnawing 
ache  was  strong  in  his  chest  and  for 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  find  its 
origin.  He  knew  that  something  in 
there  was  wrong  and  the  doctor  had 
come  to  see  gramps,  but  why  had 
they  called  Reverend  Moore?  Was  it 
Sunday?  If  so,  why  had  he  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  house? 

His  mother  appeared  at  the  door 
and  came  to  him.  She  sat  beside  him 
with  her  arms  wrapped  around  him 


and  cried.  She  told  him  of  how  brave 
his  grandfather  had  been  and  how 
he  must  always  remember  him  as  the 
man  he  had  been.  He  must  remem- 
ber how  they  had  laughed  together 
and  been  friends.  The  long  time  when 
gramps  was  quiet  must  be  forgotten 
and  the  good  years  that  gramps  had 
had  must  be  kept  and  treasured.  He 
must  never  forget  that  gramps  had 
loved  him  very  much  and  was  good 
to  him. 

They  left  the  porch  and  walked 
into  the  room  where  gramps  lay.  He 
was  pale  and  the  doctor  worked  over 
him  carefvdly  and  some  strange  man 
was  there  giving  orders  as  to  where 
gramps  should  be  taken.  It  was  a 
( Continued  overleaf 
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It  was  morning  and  the  cat  was 
stretching.  It  bathed  itself  gracefully 
until  it  glistened  in  the  early  morning 
light.  It  was  a  black  cat  with  large 
eyes  and  white  whiskers.  Probably 
it  had  barely  escaped  the  ordeal  of 
underwater  ceremonies  administered 
by  the  hands  of  some  human.  Or 
maybe  it  was  an  alley  cat.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  a  stray. 

It  strolled  over  to  a  board  fence, 
climbed  gracefully  over  it,  and  strut- 
ted past  the  pleasant  odors  coming 
from  the  houses  lining  the  street.  The 
urgency  of  hunger  marked  its  stride. 

Soon  it  came  to  a  house  where  the 
human  odor  was  weak  near  the  back. 
It  crept  up  to  the  door.  Finding  it 
ajar,  it  went  in.  On  the  table  were 
the  remains  of  breakfast.  It  sprang 
to  the  table  and  ate  in  gulps.  The 


human  appeared,  screamed  at  it,  and 
knocked  it  from  the  table  with  a 
broom.  It  scampered  quickly  from 
the  house  as  she  yelled  at  the  blur  of 
its  fleeting  form.  It  was  still  hungry. 

As  it  rounded  the  corner  it  came 
to  a  small  house  with  a  child  playing 
in  the  backyard.  He  was  a  nice  little 
boy,  because  he  called  the  cat  to  him 
and  stroked  its  head.  The  cat  was 
wary,  but  the  hunger  and  the  obvious 
love  of  the  child  won  its  confidence 
and  it  crept  close  to  the  chiWs  feet. 

The  little  boy  fed  the  cat,  liked 
the  cat,  wanted  the  cat.  The  cat  ate 
and  purred  as  if  to  vow  to  nature  and 
the  boy  that  it  was  a  good  cat.  And 
it  was  a  good  cat.  It  loved  and  want- 
ed love.  It  asked  only  for  food  and 
a  bed.  All  that  morning  the  cat  and 
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GRAMPS  IS  DEAD 

strange  odor  tluit  liiigert-d  in  the 
room  and  the  small  black  dog  that 
had  been  gramps'  companion  lingered 
outside  the  bedroom  door  afraid  of 
the  smell. 

Grandmother  sat  beside  gramps 
and  held  his  hand  close  to  her  breast 
and  cried  into  the  covers.  They  were 
quick  and  heart-tearing  sobs.  Uncle 
Bob  stood  over  to  tlie  side  and  cried 
honest,  unashamed  tears  as  a  man 
must  cry.  He  cried  with  pride.  Moth- 
er walked  over  to  Uncle  Bob  and  they 
cried  together.  The  lad  was  forgot- 
ten as  he  stood  there  looking  down 
on  the  alien  creature  lying  there  who 
held  the  physical  resemblance  of  the 
person  he  had  known  as  gramps.  He 
thought  of  early  morning  walks  with 
this  man  and  the  times  when  for  an 
"hour  or  so  they  had  sat  together  on 
the   banks   of   the   creek  that  ran 
through  the  place  and  had  talked. 
Gramps  had  told  him  of  how  the  fish 
lived  and  why  the  sky  was  blue.  To- 
gether they  had  learned  from  each 
other  and  nature  of  all  that  was  out 
there  for  them  and  had  come  to  share 
it  as  one  shares  things  of  the  spirit. 
He  remembered  when  the  people  used 
to  ask  his  Pa\s  name  he  would  tell 
them  Gramps  was  his  pa.    He  was 
proud  of  Gramps  because  Gramps 
was  good  to  him.    He  remembered 
the  goats  in  the  pasture  and  how 
Gramps  had  often  told  him  stories  of 
how  the  goats  had  talked  to  him.  He 
had  liked  for  Gramps  to  tell  him  these 
stories  and  he  believed  them.  At 
nights  Gramps  could  sometime  be  per- 
suaded to  tell  the  stories  of  when  he 
had  been  a  boy.  Stories  that  stirred 
his  imagination  until  he  could  picture 
himself  out  in  the  hills  of  North  Geor- 
gia fighting  the  dirty  yankees.  They 
were  good  stories  too.   Gramps  told 
them  well.  Gramps  was  good  to  him 
and  often  he  would  give  him  a  little 
money  and  let  him  spend  it  as  he 
pleased. 

Gramps  smelled  good  too,  but  now 
Gramps  didn't  smell.  Just  that  odor 
in  the  room.   Why  doesn't  Gramps 


speak?  He  asked  his  mother  and  she 
cried  all  the  more  because  she  was 
sad.  Why  was  he  sad?  He  was,  but 
he  didn't  know  how  or  why? 

He  stumbled  over  Gramps  shoes 
lying  by  the  bed  and  went  on  back 
outside.  He  picked  up  the  whip  hang- 
ing from  the  wall  and  began  to  "pop" 
it.  Gramps  had  made  him  that  whip 
and  it  was  a  good  whip.  He  liked  to 
hear  it  "pop."  He  felt  real  strong  and 
proud  when  the  sound  went  out 
through  the  air.  It  made  him  think 
of  coon  dogs  braying  in  the  swamp 
and  him  trailing  at  Gramps'  side. 
He  remembered  the  big  horse  that 
Gramps  had  ridden  and  the  pony 
Gramps  had  bought  him.  He  wished 
mother  had  let  him  keep  that  pony. 
It  was  from  Gramps,  and  it  was  a 
good  pony. 

But  now  Gramps  wouldn't  talk  to 
him.  He  just  would  stare  at  him 
through  veiled  eyes  and  he  wanted  to 
hear  him  laugh  so  badly.  Was 
Gramps  ever  going  to  speak  to  him 
again?  No,  he  didn't  think  Gramps 
would,  and  he  began  to  cry.  Hadn't 
Uncle  Bob  cried? 
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THE  BLACK  CAT 

the  boy  played  together.  The  little 
boy  was  kind  to  the  cat  and  as  time 
passed  he  didn't  grow  tired  of  the 
cat.  Instead  he  grew  to  love  the  cat. 
The  cat  was  his  and  he  enjoyed  the 
pride  of  his  ownership. 

He  dreamed  of  himself  and  the  cat 
out  in  the  world  as  stirring  heroes. 
The  cat  would  speak  to  him  and  he  to 
the  cat.  They  were  a  pair— this  boy 
and  the  cat.  He  remembered  a  story 


his  mother  had  read  to  him  of  a  cat 
who  made  himself  and  his  master  a 
place  in  the  world.  It  was  just  such 
a  cat  as  this. 

The  call  of  his  mother  broke  up 
his  dreams.  "William,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  out  there  with 
that  dirty  old  black  cat?  Take  your 
hands  off  it  this  instant!  Do  you  hear? 
Scat,  you  black  stray!  Get,  I  tell  you!" 

The  cat  flew  down  the  street  and 
the  little  boy  began  to  whimper.  His 
mother  smacked  him  sharply  on  the 
rear  and  dutifully  and  scornfully  car- 
ried him  into  the  house.  All  that  day 
the  boy  was  sad  because  his  mother 
didn't  like  his  first  cat.  And  it  was 
a  good  cat. 

His  mother  resorted  to  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  telling  him  of 
how  mean  and  bad  the  black  cat  was. 
How  it  lived  in  the  alleys  and  was 
dirty.  How  it  might  scratch  him  and 
.give  him  any  number  of  diseases. 
When  he  asked  that  maybe  if  he  kept 
the  cat  for  a  while  it  would  begin  to 
clean  up  and  be  a  clean  cat,  she  or- 
dered him  to  eat  his  dinner. 

Still  the  little  boy  was  sad  and  his 
mother  grew  sorry.  She  later  took 
him  down  to  the  pet  store  and  bought 
him  a  pretty  white  cat.  For  the  rest 
of  that  day  he  played  with  his  white 
cat.  But  the  white  cat  grew  tired  of 
the  little  boy  and  left  him.  He  tried 
to  make  the  white  cat  like  him  but 
could  not. 

It  was  morning  and  the  black  cat 
was  making  his  rounds.  It  passed 
the  back  of  the  house  where  the  little 
boy  was  playing  with  his  new  white 
cat.  It  crept  close  to  the  little  boy  and 
tried  to  get  the  little  boy  to  rub  its 
head  as  it  had  before.  The  white 
cat  fought  the  black  cat  and  ran  it 
away. 

The  little  boy  continues  to  play 
with  his  white  cat  and  has  forgotten 
his  black  cat. 

If  you  stop  by  to  see  the  little  boy 
he  will  show  you  his  white  cat  and 
never  mention  his  black  cat.  Still  the 
black  cat  is  there  as  the  white  cat. 

Color  and  time  ? 
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Where  does  Democracy  stand  to- 
day, here  at  home  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world?  Has  hving  Democracy 
made  headway  in  the  past  ten  years, 
or  is  it  graduallly  but  surely  losing 
ground  in  the  world? 

What  about  the  future?  What  are 
the  prospects  for  the  survival  and  the 
strengthening  of  a  healthy,  creative 
Democracy,  one  capable  of  standing 
up  under  rough  handling  in  a  very 
tough  world,  and  yet  with  a  spiritual 
force  that  will  appeal  to  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  men? 

I  certainly  know  of  no  more  im- 
portant questions  than  these. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  good 
hard  realistic  look  at  our  own  Ameri- 
can balance  sheet  of  democratic  as- 
sets, for  it  is  a  fact  that  for  at  least 
the  last  twenty  years  the  trend  in  t'he 
world  has  been  away  from  Democracy 
as  we  understand  it  and  as  we  seek 
to  practice  it  here  at  home. 

We  are  saddened  when  we  see  how 
war  and  the  troubles  of  mankind  have 
torn  down  those  small  branches  of 
democratic  growth  that  twenty  years 
ago  seemed  'healthful  and  promising 
in  many  countries  which  are  now  un- 
der Communistic  rule.  We  need, 
therefore,  to  be  vigilant  and  alive 
about  American  Democracy.  The  fate 
of  individual  freedom  and  opportunity 
throug'hout  the  world  depends  upon 
the  state  of  health  of  Democracy  here 
in  the  United  States.  If  these  should 
perish  here  in  America,  where  in  the 
whole  world  will  they  survive?  So 
the  question  of  Democracy's  standing 
in  America  is  more  important  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history. 

There  are  many  words  being  writ- 
ten about  Democracy,  and  they  are 
no  doubt  very  eloquent  and  beauliful. 
But  w'hat  do  the  words  in  the  books, 
and  the  pleasant  sounds  in  the 
speeches  mean  for  everyday  life?  How 
do  these  same  words  look  when  they 
are  put  to  work?  What  do  they  speak 
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for  the  man  behind  the  plow,  in  the 
science  laboratory,  in  the  church  and 
university  and  town  council  and 
bank?  Do  these  words  about  Democ- 
racy pay  off  for  them,  or  are  they 
just  w^ords? 

My  general  conclusion  about  the 
advance  of  Democracy  in  the  United 
States  is  very  optimistic.  I  believe 
that  we  have  been  making  steady 
progress.  I  believe  that  today  the 
ground  is  firmer  beneath  our  feet  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Republic. 

You  may  ask,  how  can  anyone  pos- 
sibly measure  the  progress  or  decline 
of  Democracy?  How  can  we  tell  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  whether  we  are 
actually  marching  ahead,  or  going 
down  the  tragic  road  toward  Tyran- 
ny? Certainly  counting  the  increase 
of  television  sets  and  healthy  people 
is  no  measure  in  itself.  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  Democracy  can  be 
measured  by  finding  out  the  answer 
to  this  question:  "What  is  happening 
to  the  individual?" 

Has  opportunity  for  individual  de- 
velopment been  diminished  or  in- 
creased? Has  the  individual  less  or 
has  he  greater  room  to  exercise  his 
talents?  Are  science  and  business  and 
government  used  as  means  for  mak- 
ing the  individual  smaller,  less  im- 
portant, while  machines  and  corpora- 
tions and  government  become  more 
important? 

Democracy,  unlike  Communism,  is 
not  a  system  with  all  the  answers  com- 
ing down  to  us  from  one  political 
head.  The  main  ingredient  of  Democ- 
racy is  not  authority  but  reason,  not 
doctrine  but  intelligence,  not  bitter- 
ness but  faith  in  man,  faith  in  God. 

What  can  we  do  as  individuals  to 
safeguard  this  great  inheritance?  I 
say:  Look  deep  within  our  souls  and 
find  out  what  it  is  we  believe  about 
Democracy  and  about  America. 

Knowing  that,  hold  fast  to  that  in 
which  we  believe,  and  let  neither  force 
nor  fear  cause  us  to  turn  away  from 
those  precepts  in  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, deeply  believe. 


3  Poems 


THE  MOUTH 

O  gaping  maw  of  mediocrity 
With  fangs,  your  dullest  faculty, 
Of  seven  twice  laid  bare. 
With  slobber-slimy  tongue  to  sing 
descant 

The  cloyed  ecclesiastic  chant: 
0  bel  Deo  mio! 

With  stertorous  breath,  the  foul  frog- 
stench. 

That  hems  the  seven  hundred  in— 
With  hyssop-power  purge  from  sin. 

— Jerrv  O.  Cook 


By 


BANK  CLOCK 

Young  men  zvatch  the  bank  clock  and 
walk  the  block  and  back. 

Old  men  flash  time-tested,  double- 
backed  Walthams  and  talk  of 
other  times,  their  faces  close. 

Young  xvoynen  hunt  things  in  their 
busy  pocket-books. 

Old  women  talk  loudly  about  death 
and  birth: 

''So  SHE  is  still  living?  Well,  do  telir 

We  wait  as  the  sun  moves  higher  and 
the  bank  clock  jumps. 

We  Jiod,  make  inention  of  the  heat, 
and  say  uncertain  ''How  do  you 
do^s?"  to  faces  with  7io  names. 

The  door  opens  and  breaks  our 
morning  meeting  with  a  rush  of 
bank  air. 

— D.  A.  Fort 


THE  BROTHER 

He  was  born,  dark  child  and  brown, 
An  olive  blot,  a  black  clod-smear, 
A  foreign  stain  on  filed  and  folded 

Celtic  fairness, 
Defiling  fine-bleached  blood. 
They  thought  him  odd! 

He  kept  apart— what  other  could 
he  do? 

Not  theirs,  nor  of  them,  he, 

A  form  breath-close,  yet  full-closed 

heart  so  far. 
Deep  pensive  eyes  that  pierced  none, 

but  many. 
They  called  him  "funny''! 

He  left  them  whom  he  never  knew 
And  drank  the  dust  of  desert  lands 

blood-red, 
Ate  worms  near  Scylla's  shore,  and 

feasted  on 
The  hetnlock-coated  hide  (he  cursed 

proud  hunger's  prod). 
They  thought  him  odd! 

Hell-witness,  home  he  came;  but  of 
the  Fox's  beasts 

No  words,  nor  of  the  war-shrunk  har- 
pies. (Well  he  knew!) 

All  chorus-tongued  they  damned  his 
silent  drone 

And  mocked  his  changeless  change. 

They  thought  him  strange! 

—Jerry  O.  Cook 


2  People 
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John  Earl  Jones 


I'd  been  in  there  before  and  I 
knew  the  place,  with  its  tobacco-and- 
green-Uquor  odor  and  its  spittoon  and 
its  open  head  and  wash  bowl  and 
broken  chairs  and  green  tables  and 
-  scurvy  crew— Charlie's  Billiards.  I 
had  learned  the  first  names  of  the  par- 
lay pushers  and  monkeys  when  I  had 
come  there  every  day  during  the  sum- 
mer to  fish.  They  were  alcos  and 
divorcees,  carpenters  and  gas  station 
attendants,  plumbers  and  mill  work- 
ers, but  they  were  all  good  pool  shots, 
and  I  lived  for  the  day  when  they 
would  steer  clear  of  me  and  find  an- 
other sucker.  My  ambition  was  as 
,  shallow  as  wanting  the  insurance  col- 

lector to  back  me  against  the  local 
shark  in  nine  ball.  He  watched  me 
and  all  the  other  kids  as  we  took  up 
the  game,  and  he  wanted  us  to  play 
M  his  horse  all  the  time.    And  every 

:  I  time  he  would  ask  me  I  would  ask 

!  him  if  he  wanted  to  change  horses 

and  he  would  say  that  I  was  not  good 
enough  yet.  And  he  finally  asked  me 
I  :  if  I  couldn't  get  enough  of  a  good 

ijoke. 
And  Charlie  was  a  Greek  who 
taught  me  what  I  know  about  bil- 
;  liards  and  who  would  send  me  for  a 

pint  of  liquor  on  Saturdays  when  the 
s|  place  was  reeling  with  country  come 

to  town.  He  was  kind  of  stepfather 
to  me,  and  he  showed  me  how  to  con- 
trol the  cue  ball  and  to  select  the 
stick  and  chalk  it  and  a  few  tricks. 
He  looked  out  for  me  much  in  the 
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same  way  as  I  did  for  him.  I  always 
grabbed  a  stick  when  somebody  start- 
ed cursing  that  "no  good  darrined 
Greek."  He  let  me  help  him  rack 
when  business  was  good,  and  some- 
times when  his  regular  helper  didn't 
come  I  would  mind  the  place  when 
he  went  to  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock. 
He  showed  me  how  they  play  in  Eu- 
rope and  griped  about  the  snooker 
table  because  nobody  would  play.  I 
remember  a  shark  came  in  from  Char- 
lotte one  day  and  kept  nagging  Char- 
lie to  play  him  some  nine  ball.  Well, 
Charlie  was  modest  and  wouldn't  play 
him.  I  said  I  would,  but  Charlie 
wouldn't  let  me  and  played  him  him- 
self. They  broke  even,  since  Charlie 
didn't  have  to  pay  the  house. 

It  was  always  funny  to  me  to  see 
boys  come  into  Charlie's  when  they 
had  just  got  out  of  the  service.  They 
were  such  smart  asses,  and  Charlie 
had  trouble  with  them  and  their  new 
manhood  until  he  cleaned  one  of  them 
out  one  day.  I  remember  how  a  young 
moustached  (they  always  wore  a 
moustache)  guy  kept  sounding  ofF 
about  the  fan  curving  his  shots  one 
hot,  sweaty  day.  He'd  been  bitching 
for  about  an  hour,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  really  going  to  show.  Charlie 
had  already  told  him  to  shut  up  or 
get  out  and  he  had  insisted  on  having 
the  fan  turned  oft'.  Hell,  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  stand  for  that,  so  I  told  the 
guy  to  shut  his  fat  mouth.  He  came 
at  me  with  his  cue  stick,  and  Charlie 


began  to  open  his  tool  box  to  get  his 
gun.  I  reckon  the  boy  knew  what 
Charlie  was  doing  because  he  threw 
the  cue  toward  his  table  and  broke 
one  of  the  lights  hanging  over  it  and 
ran  out  of  the  door.  I  walked  over  to 
where  Charlie  was  sitting,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  and  he  murmured, 
"There  ain't  no  word  in  the  Greek 
language  to  describa  that  son-of-a 
bitch." 

I  hated  to  see  Charlie  die.  He  went 
to  the  hospital  one  morning  from 
work  and  died  that  afternoon.  A 
bunch  of  us  boys  went  up  and  signed 
the  register  at  the  mortuary,  but  it 
was  just  too  hot  to  go  to  a  Greek 
funeral. 

I  went  to  the  pool  room  more  often 
than  before  after  that,  and  I  felt  aw- 
ful bad  when  somebody  said  to  the 
new  man  that  he  sure  would  mess 
his  pants  when  somebody  came  to 
the  back  door  when  nobody  was  there 
but  him  and  holler  "Bada  beezniss!" 

Sitting  on  the  brown  benches  watch- 
ing the  hustlers  play,  I  often  heard 
of  their  games  in  other  pool  rooms 
where  there  were  easy  pickings.  I 
had  taken  up  gambling  only  slightly, 
but  after  I  won  twenty  dollars  one  aft- 
ernoon, I  had  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  branching  out  and  taking  in 
some  more  suckers,  but  the  boys  at 
home  were  getting  wise  at  the  ones 
who  played  for  the  long  money  and 
the  ones  who  only  wanted  enough  foi 
a  bottle  of  beer.  I  had  a  regular  ro 
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tation  partner,  and  we  decided  to  go 
to  Greenville  one  night  to  see  how  we 
could  make  out.  He  had  heard  of  a 
small  room  where  all  the  high  school 
boys  went  to  play  with  their  friends. 
We  went  down  there,  but  none  of  the 
boys  would  play  us  after  we  had  be- 
come disgusted  and  started  gambling 
between  ourselves.  We  figured  some- 
body would  come  in  later,  so  we  de- 
cided to  get  a  couple  of  beers  and  go 
to  a  bigger  place  for  a  little  while. 
Every  pool  room  I  ever  went  in  was 
about  like  all  the  others,  with  a  ticker 
tape  and  baseball  pictures  and  the  TV 
over  the  bar  in  front  and  wine  ten 
cents  a  glass.  And  of  course  there 
was  always  the  sign  "Meet  Him  at 
Joe's." 


1 1  jld  him  that  I  would  play  him  some 
for  a  quarter,  but  he  wasn't  interested, 
because  there  was  no  way  for  him 
to  win  any  amount  of  cash.  Finally 
I  decided  that  I  could  afford  to  lose 
sixty  cents,  so  I  broke  the  rack  and 
ran  about  four  balls.  He  couldn't 
play  worth  a  crap,  and  I  easily  beat 
him  the  first  game.  I  got  the  breaks 
and  a  few  good  shots  but  missed  the 
money  ball  the  second  game  and  lost. 
He  led  me  on  for  at  least  three  games, 
and  then  he  sobered  up  in  a  hurry. 
I  had  heard  of  it,  but  I  had  never  seen 
nine  balls  run  out  in  two  minutes.  He 
did  it.  What  the  hell,  I  thought,  this 
guy  is  really  lucky,  because  even  the 
shark  at  home  couldn't  do  that.  Pretty 
soon  I  was  running  low  on  cash,  so 


big  neon  sign  down  at  the  other  place: 
"Welch's  Billiards.  Catering  to  the 
Discriminating  Young  Man." 

"Hell,  Wallace,"  I  said,  "I  wish 
that  damn  Charlie  hadn't  died." 


ANOTHER  CENTURY 

( Continued  from  page  6  ) 
for  and  so,  oddly  enough,  accepted. 
Papa  drank  too  much  and  didn't  love 
mama:  so,  son  is  insecure.  And  as 
soon  as  we  have  the  word  "insecure," 
we  stop  thinking.  All  is  forgiven.  The 
murderer  with  wavy  hair  and  a  dim- 
ple in  his  chin  seems  to  receive  more 
consideration  than  the  victim.  Sloppy 
in  thought  and  action:  that  could  be 
the  hallmark  stamped  on  our  time, 
naming  the  "quality"  of  our  century. 

If  Wofford  College  is  now  sloppy, 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek:  her  pres- 
ent student  body,  faculty,  administra- 
tion, and  board  of  trustees,  for  at  any 
given  time,  they  are  the  College.  The 
term  "anti-intellectualism,"  too  fre- 
quently heard,  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  In  a  period  of  mass  educa- 
tion, the  man  with  the  hoe  sits  dumb- 
ly by  the  man  with  the  pen— and  each 
is  shocked. 

But  the  shock  is  good.  Perhaps  it 
may  remind  us  that  Wofford  College 
was  not  founded  to  produce  sloppish- 
ness.  It  set  out  to  try  to  effect  learn- 
ing, always  with  modesty,  conscience, 
and  an  abiding  integrity. 

How  shall  she  do  such  a  job:  Every 
word  written  here  has  been  about  the 
"How?"  as  well  as  the  "What?"  You 
do  your  job,  I  do  mine,  not  with  com- 
placent self-satisfaction,  but  with  en- 
ergy and  an  open  mind,  letting  the 
sense  of  wonder  swell  within  us.  Thus 
we  will  not  merely  let— we  will  com- 
pel Wofford  College  to  continue  in 
her  second  century,  outliving  the  poor 
student  and  the  poor  faculty  member, 
to  turn  out  informed,  balanced,  hon- 
est, sane  men. 

"II  est  plus  difficile  de 

redevenir  chaste  que  de 

I'avoir  ete." 

Proust,  La  Confession  cTune 
jeune  fille. 


We  walked  into  the  big  place  with 
the  "No  Minors"  sign  on  the  door  like 
two  peacocks,  and  we  immediately 
began  to  size  up  the  place  as  to  what 
kind  of  trade  they  had,  and  we  saw 
an  old  man  playing  by  himself  in  the 
back.  I  walked  back  and  sat  down 
to  watch  him,  and  I  decided  that  he 
would  not  be  a  bad  game,  so  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  play  some  nine 
ball.  He  said  that  he  had  not  played 
in  nine  years  and  was  trying  to  catch 
up  on  his  shots.  I  hadn't  even  turned 
around  before  an  old  drunk  with  a 
three-inch  beard,  lined  face,  and  an 
odor  of  liquor  walked  up  behind  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  said  nine  ball. 


I  borrowed  five  dollars  from  my 
friend.  That  didn't  last  long,  and 
when  I  wanted  some  more  money  my 
boy  said  that  he  just  had  two  dollars 
left.  "Hell,"  I  said,  "let's  shoot  the 
moon!"  "I  got  too  much  in  this  game 
to  get  out  now."  When  the  man  heard 
that  he  knew  he  was  made  and  he 
went  right  on  running  the  balls.  One 
through  nine,  break,  one  through 
nine,  break,  and  we  were  shooting  for 
a  beer  to  finish  the  night.  I  gave  him 
thirty-one  cents  afterwards,  and  we 
started  putting  on  our  coats. 

It  was  cold  outside,  and  it  had  be- 
gun to  drizzle  rain.  As  we  walked 
out  on  the  street,  we  could  see  the 
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"/  s^o  for  that  rock  roll  music, 
(luij  olc  -ivaij  ijoii  choose  it.'''' 

—  Chuck  Berry 

It  is  a  paradox  of  our  Southern  way 
of  Ufa  that  we  who  profess  such  bitter 
anti-integration  opinions  accept  quite 
readily  and  seemingly  without  ques- 
tion both  the  Negro's  music  and  the 
Negro  concept  of  the  dance.  And  one 
must  admit,  despite  his  personal  sen- 
timents, that  our  modern  popular  mu- 
sic is  basically  Negroid  in  character 
and  form.  A  comparison  of  the  pop- 
ular singers  in  demand  six  years  ago 
and  those  in  the  spotlight  today  ac- 
centuates this  assertion.  Whereas  the 
list  six  years  ago  would  have  con- 
tained such  names  as  Bing  Crosby, 
Eddie  Fisher,  Dinah  Shore,  Tony 
Bennett,  Rosemary  Clooney,  Perry 
Como,  Kay  Starr,  Julius  LaRosa,  etc., 
with  a  few  outstanding  Negro  singers 


A  Square  Look 
At  Rock  'n'  Roll 


such  as  Nat  "King"  Cole  and  Billy 
Eckstine,  the  current  list  offers  no 
such  boon.  A  similar  sample  today 
would  include  such  time-honored 
names  as  Little  Richard,  "Fats"  Dom- 
ino, Little  Willie  John,  Larry  Wil- 
liams, Thurston  Harris,  Chuck  Barry, 
Sam  Cook  (that  usurper  of  names), 
Ruth  Brown,  Clyde  McPhater,  the 
Platters,  the  Coasters,  the  Gladiolas, 
Jimmy  Reed,  the  Del-Vikings,  Bobby 
"Blue"  Bland,  etc.,  with  several  white 
artists  (I  use  the  term  unadvisedly) 
such  as  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  the  Everly 
Sisters  (excuse  me,  I  meant  to  say 
"brothers"),  Paul  Anka,  Elvis  Press- 
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ley,  and  Ricky  Nelson.  In  addition  to 
illustrating  the  conquest  of  the  popu- 
lar music  world  by  the  Negro  forces, 
the  contrast  between  these  two  sam- 
ples also  points  out  even  more  em- 
phatically the  decline  in  quality  of  the 
average  level  of  popular  singers.  I 
realize  that  the  lists  presented  here 
are  in  no  sense  all-inclusive.  Many 
of  the  so-called  "big  names,"  the  true 
artists  of  popular  music,  probably  be- 
cause of  their  fond  admiration  of  three 
meals  a  day,  have  equiesced  to  this 
surge  of  beat  and  beastliness  and  have 
rather  reluctantly  taken  on  the  guise 
of  the  rock  'n'  roller.  The  most  ob- 


—By 

Jerry  O.  Cook 

vious  example  of  this  is  Como,  who 
has  managed  to  retain  his  reputation 
in  standard  popular  music  while  carv- 
ing himself  a  niche  in  the  rock  'n'  roll 
world.  But  the  majority  have  kept  a 
safe  and  scornful  distance  from  this 
rocking,  rolling  trend,  which  they  feel 
is  prostituting  their  voices  and  their 
popular  music.  Before  someone  inter- 
prets this  discussion  as  a  subtle  and 
vitriolic  diatribe  aimed  at  Negro  mu- 
sicians (which  it  isn't),  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  criticism  prop>er  (or  im- 
proper, if  you  are  a  rock-n-roUer ) . 

Rock  'n'  roll  music  (a  mere  for- 
mality of  nomenclature — not  necessar- 
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ily  true )  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct 
musical  idioms:  the  "hill-billy"  or 
"country"  music  and  the  Negro  music. 
IThe  spurious  child  of  this  union,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  inherited  all  that 
'was  undesirable  in  each  of  these  types, 
; without  acquiring  any  of  the  merits 
that  have  enabled  such  music  to  stand 
the  test  of  time.  From  the  Negro  mu- 
sic rock  'n'  roll  adopted  the  incessant 
and  racy  beat  (no  pun  intended),  the 
unctuous  vocal  glissandi,  the  sparse 
Ichord  structure,  the  stupidly  nonsen- 
Isical  lyrics,  the  groans:  erotic  and 
[Otherwise,  and  the  trick  of  using  un- 
intelligible, mean  ingless  syllables 
|when  one  runs  out  of  words.  And 
yet  the  rock-n-rollers  failed  to  capture 
even  a  smattering  of  the  winsome, 
mournful  quality  which  has  endeared 
the  great  Negro  music  to  all  races. 
The  "hill-billies"  contributed  their 
stark  simplicity,  their  droning  guitars, 
a  similar  lack  of  imagination  in  han- 
dling chords,  the  high,  nasal  voices, 
the  ridiculous  use  of  falsetto,  the  nar- 
row confines  of  their  thematic  mate- 
rial, their  affinity  for  the  ballad  type 
song  (used  here  in  the  sense  of  tell- 
ing a  story),  and  an  unambitious  love 
of  repitition.  But  nowhere  in  rock  'n' 
roll  does  one  find  a  trace  of  that  minor 
chord  sweet-sadness  that  so  beautiful- 
ly colors  the  true  hill  ballads.  What 
the  rock-n-rollers  have  done  is  simply 
to  borrow  the  purely  physical  aspects 
of  these  musical  forms;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  lacked  the  insight  to  re- 
create the  intangible  qualities  that 
made  this  music  timeless.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  have  bastardized  that  which 
is  closest  to  them  :  they  have  defamed 
their  forbears. 

In  examining  the  songs  themselves, 
there  is  no  better  place  to  start  than 
with  the  lyrics,  or  words,  which  is 
probably  more  appropriate  here.  Let 
us  compare  the  poetry  of  some  of  the 
"classical  pops,"  the  standard  tunes  in 
popular  music  with  the  brilliant  lyri- 
cism of  a  few  of  the  recent  rock  'n' 
roll  masterpieces.  Take  some  song 
from  the  past,  like: 
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'''Laura  is  the  face  in  the  misty  light, 
Footsteps  that  you  hear  down  the  hall, 
The  laugh  that  floats  on  a  summer 
night, 

That  you  can  never  quite  recall.  .  .  ." 

How  does  it  compare  with  a  lyri- 
cal gem  such  as: 

"/  got  a  gal  named  bony  Moronic, 

She''s  as  skinny  as  a  stick  of  macaroni. 

Toil  oughtta  see  her  rock  V  roll  xvith 
her  blue  jeans  on; 

She's  not  very  fat,  just  skin  an'  bone.'' 
Or,  test  this  set  of  lyrics: 

''''Toil  are  the  promised  kiss  of  spring- 
time 

That  makes  the  lonely  luinter  seem 
long; 

Toil  are  the  breathless  hush  of  eve- 
ning 

That  trembles  on  the  brink  of  a  lovely 

song  .  .  ." 
Does  it  match  this: 
"P.  B.  baby,  zvill  you  be  my  baby? 
Please-a  be  my  baby  .  .  . 
Fiddly  be  piddly  be  baby 
Fiddly  be  (repeat  nine  more  times) 

all  the  time. 
Now-a  Ta  like-a  bacon,  and  I  like 

eggs. 

And  Vm-a  just-a  crazy  'bout  your 
crazy  xvays  .  .  ." 
Take  the  lush  impressionism  of: 
"TAe  evening  breeze 
Caressed  the  trees, 

Tenderly; 
The  trembling  trees 
Embraced  the  breeze, 

Tenderly; 
Then  you  and  I 
Came  wandering  by. 
And  lost  in  a  sigh 
Were  we  .  .  ." 
How  quickly  the  mood  is  dispelled 
by  this: 

''''Well,  I  wannah  ivannah  lotta  lot  of 
lovin'! 

Well,  I  wannah  wannah  lotta  lot  of 
huggin'! 

Oh,  baby,  can't  you  see  that  you  were 

meant  for  me? 
I  7ieed  your  lovin',  yes,  sirreh!" 
Or  this: 

'"''You're  a  real  hum-dinger, 
Ding-a-ling-a  ding-a-ling  .  . 


What  profound  thought  is  express- 
ed by  these  lyrics!  Can  you  fathom 
the  deep  and  eternal  message  of  these 
words: 

''''One,  txvo,  three,  look  at  Mister  Lee! 
Three,  four,  five,  look  at  him  jive! 
Mister  Lee,  Mister  Lee,  oh.  Mister 
Lee! 

Mister  Lee,  Mister  Lee,  oh,  Mister 
Lee!  (et  cetera  ad  nauseam)" 

One  might  argue  that  the  words  of 
these  current  songs  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  greatest  of  popular 
music,  and  thus  a  false  comparison 
has  been  established.  But  a  compar- 
ison with  the  best  is  the  only  way  that 
these  may  be  seen  in  their  true  light. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  judge  Edgar 
Guest  by  the  standards  of  excellence 
set  by  Shakespeare,  nor  Copland  by 
the  standards  of  Beethoven  simply  be- 
cause one  is  a  master,  proven  and 
eternal,  no  lesser  criteria  than  the  best 
in  popular  music  should  be  used. 

Several  basic  trends  will  be  noted 
as  one  studies  the  examples  given  here 
and  some  of  the  other  lyrics  used  in 
rock  'n'  roll.  The  primary  idiosyn- 
crasy of  these  lyrics  is  an  inclination 
toward  the  eclipse  of  intelligible  lan- 
guage in  favor  of  grunts,  groans,  high 
pitched  shrieks,  suggestive  moans 
(listen  to  Little  Bitty  Pretty  One), 
and  certain  other  sounds  which  for 
lack  of  a  better  title  I  shall  label  as 
"jabber"  (best  reference  —  one  disc 
known  as  Cool  Shake ) .  One  also  no- 
tices an  undue  and  unnecessary  prom- 
inence given  to  several  words  of 
doubtful  value:  the  word  well  ap- 
pears quite  frequently,  usually  at  the 
beginning  of  a  song,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent purpose  other  than  to  fill  up  a 
beat;  another  useful  tool  of  the  rock- 
n-rollers  is  the  word  yeah,  variously 
pronounced  as  yeh,  yea-uh,  yay-ee, 
yay-hay,  etc.;  the  syllable  ah,  formerly 
meaningless,  has  come  into  common 
usage  as  a  substitute  for  -er,  as  in 
lovah,  and  as  a  "padder"  for  lyrics 
lacking  in  rhythm,  as  Tm-ah  just-ah 
(still  meaningless);  the  guttural  ut- 
terance uh-huh,  which  at  one  time 
meant  yes,  has  risen  in  expressive 
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power,  and  now  its  connotations  run 
the  gamut  from  an  exclamation  of 
rapture  to  a  very  sly  suggestion  of 
things  wliich  usually  require  more 
than  two  syllables.  It  is  also  used  to 
evoke  howls  of  delight  from  a  teen- 
age girl.  A  very  useful  grunt,  but 
few  become  proficient  in  its  use.  The 
list  of  these  pseudo-words  is  infinite, 
including  such  choice  specimens  as 
whew,  la  la  la,  hrrrrh,  dd't,  doodly- 
wa,  and  bah-boppa-boppa-boppa. 

Acknowlegment:  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  the  various  maga- 
zines which  print  the  texts  of  rock  'n' 
roll  songs,  without  whose  help  these 
lyrics  would  never  have  been  deciph- 
ered. 

As  far  as  the  musical  structure  it- 
self is  concerned,  rock  'n'  roll  is 
unique  in  its  almost  total  omission  of 
that  primary  musical  requisite  known 
as  melody.  Although  one  must  admit 
that  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.,  melody 
being  "the  succession  of  tones  in  mu- 
sic," the  rock-n-rollers  do  utilize  the 
principle  of  melody,  in  an  aesthetic 
appraisal  few,  if  any,  of  the  rock  'n' 
roll  tunes  would  make  the  grade.  To 
begin  with,  the  average  rock  'n'  roll 
tune  is  too  thrifty  with  the  various 
pitches  available;  in  many  there  exist 
seemingly  interminable  stretches  of 
measures  wherein  one  pitch  is  repeat- 
ed and  repeated  and  repeated.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  composer  (I've 
shie  l  away  from  using  the  term  as 
long  as  I  could)  breaks  the  monotony 
by  adding  a  second  pitch;  and  through 
such  acts  of  mercy  we  get  passages 
like  the  opening  bars  of  Hound  Dog. 
Where  a  wide  range  of  pitches  is 
used,  the  combinations  of  notes  gen- 
erally form  hackneyed  phrases  which 
have  been  employed  in  music  so  long 
that  they  have  become  to  music  what 
a  cliche  is  to  literature.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  borrowing  of  ideas  from 
Hawaiian  War  Okant  to  be  used  in 
Memories  Are  Made  of  This,  from 
whence  the  musical  cliche  was  lifted 
almost  verbatim  for  a  "new"  tune  Lips 
of  Wine. 

From  the  unimaginative  melody 
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line,  one  proceeds  to  the  equally  shal- 
low chord  structure.  A  chord  is  any 
combination  of  two  or  more  notes, 
usually  sounded  simultaneously.  With 
twelve  different  notes  available  the 
possible  number  of  different  chords 
approaches  infinity;  most  rock  'n'  roll 
song  writers  use  only  three  chords 
from  the   tremendous  stockpile  on 
hand.   And  these  three  are  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  ones  imagina- 
ble: the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the 
sub-dominant,  which  in  the  key  of  C 
major  would  involve  using  the  C  ma- 
jor, G  major  and  F  major  chords.  It 
is  not  in  the  selection  of  chords  alone 
that  the  chord  structure  has  become 
stereotyped;  more  often  than  not  the 
sequence  follows  one  of  several  basic 
patterns.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  some  enterprising  rock  V  roll 
composers  do  employ  as  many  of  four 
different  chords,  but  even  in  these 
cases  there  is  much  conforming  to 
basic  sequences,  the  best  example  be- 
ing the  use  in  countless  rock'n'  roll 
songs  of  what  I  call  the  Blue  Moon 
pattern  ( C-Am-F-G ) .  The  latest  hits 
to  "lift"  this  sequence  include  Little 
Darling,  Come  Go  With  Me,  and  Sil- 
houettes. As  was  so  well  parodied  in 
Stan  Freberg's  The  Great  Pretender, 
chords  in  rock  'n'  roll  music  are  not 
the  vehicle  for  free  expression  nor  a 
subtle  means  of  enhancing  the  melody 
as  in  standard  popular  music  but  are 
pounded  out  in  a  steady  triplet  forma- 
tion (three  sub-beats  to  a  beat)  on 
the  piano,  a  practice  which  eliminates 
piano  players  in  favor  of  piano  pound- 
ers. Enough  of  this  technical  discus- 
sion! Let  us  continue  before  someone 
quotes   that  justly   famous  remark 
which   Presley   made    in  Jailhouse 
Rock. 

Criticism  of  the  more  abstract  de- 
fects of  rock  V  roll  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  criticism  of  the  physical 
flaws,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  at 
times  to  substantiate  it  with  conclu- 
sive evidence.  By  necessity  a  discus- 
sion of  the  intangibles  of  rock  'n'  roll 
(the  social  and  sexual  implications, 
the  psychological  causes,  results,  the 


relation  to  other  trends  in  our  modern 
society,  etc.)  must  be  mostly  conjec- 
ture and  speculation.  And  yet  some 
definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn! 

The  relation  of  rock  'n'  roll  to  the 
inchoate,  animalistic  aspects  of  sex  is 
lucidly  illustrated  in  practically  every 
phase  of  the  music.  Possibly  the  most 
insidious  means  of  expressing  sexual 
suggestion  is  the  use  of  words  having 
a  double  meaning,  sort  of  low-class 
puns,  if  that  is  possible.  Among  these 
are  such  gems  as  rock,  roll,  buzz,  box, 
dog,  lover  {un  amoureux  ou  un  am- 
ant?),  the  magic  touch,  bug,  work, 
shaking,  shook  up,  and  rip.  Other 
oblique  references  are  made  in  such 
titles  as  All  Night  Long,  Rip  It  Up, 
and  Work  With  Me,  Annie,  and  even 
more  obviously  in  lines  like  "I'm  gon- 
na get  married  on  a  night  in  June  and 
rock  and  roll  by  the  light  of  the  silvery 
moon,"  and  "(long  tall  Sally)  's  got 
all  that  Uncle  John  needs."  Some  of 
the  implied  meanings  are  more  clev- 
erly concealed.  For  example,  the  very 
obscene  words  produced  by  the  pho- 
netical  liaison  of  certain  otherwise  de- 
cent words  in  Gene  Vincent's  latest 
popular  recording.  The  fact  that  this 
critic  is  nowhere  near  being  a  James 
Joyce  and  the  rules  of  common  de- 
cency combine  to  forbid  further  dis- 
cussion of  such  allusions. 

That  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
rhythm,  the  beat  of  rock  'n'  roll  and 
sexual  matters  will  rarely  be  denied' 
by  anyone.  And  yet  to  explicitly  de- 
termine that  comparison  is  a  problem 
of  a  diff'erent  hue.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  the  beat,  the  climaxes,  the 
appropriate  variations  in  dynamics, 
and  the  accenting  of  particular  sec- 
tions by  shrieks  and  groans  leave  lit- 
tle to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  "pro- 
gram music." 

In  the  dance  itself,  which  in  its 
latest  form,  the  "bop,"  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  the  Afro-Cuban  voo- 
doo contortions  and  the  American  In- 
dian "pony-trot,"  the  sexual  sugges- 
tion is  shockingly  apparent.  A  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  implied  by  the  var- 
ious  movements,   undulations,  and 
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!wrigglings  is  unnecessary,  to  say  the 
least.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
"dirty  shag"  (so  named,  I  suppose, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
;"shag,"  which  lacks  little  in  lewdness 
itself).  The  main  defense  for  this 
dance  is  made  on  the  grounds  that 
no  physical  contact  is  established  be- 
tween two  dancers.  Mrs  longa  estT 
But  the  greatest  danger  which  this 
form  of  music  presents  to  our  youth 
'is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  a  convenient 
outlet  for  pent-up  and  frustrated  sex- 
ual feelings  (Puritans,  take  notice)! 
After  all,  it  is  our  contemporary  so- 
ciety which  breeds  this  state  of  mind; 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  society  to  pro- 
vide the  cure.  The  most  perilous 
threat  and  the  cause  for  greatest 
alarm  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  rock 
'n'  roll  movement  is  but  another  of  the 
ominous  signs  of  a  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity, frustration,  and  confusion  which 
permeates  our  modern  way  of  life.  It 
is  expressed  among  the  teen-agers  by 
rock  'n'  roll;  elsewhere  it  may  be  seen 
in  our  preoccupation  with  sex  in  our 
magazines,  movies,  newspapers,  etc., 
and  in  our  constant  seeking  after 
mass  amusement  and  other  forms  of 
['other-directed"  activity.  To  the  teen- 
ager, rock  'n'  roll  is  more  than  a  mu- 
sical form.  It  is  their  defense  mech- 
anism, it  is  their  cause,  to  which  they 
offer  allegiance  and  service;  if  it  were 
personified,  it  would  be  their  martyr. 
Being  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
istages  in  growth,  they  are  torn  be- 
tween conformity  and  rebelling.  To 
express  that  necessarily  suppressed 
desire  to  rebel  against  the  "mean  ole 
world"  they  turn  to  rock  'n'  roll,  know- 
ing that  because  of  its  objectionable 
points  it  will  be  open  to  criticism 
and  under  fire.  Thus,  in  their  own 
minds,  rock  'n'  roll  becomes  the  "un- 
derdog" cause,  and  they  become  the 
glorious  champions  of  that  cause;  they 
become  their  own  heroes.  Consequent- 
ly, their  antagonism  toward  the  adult 
world,  its  deceits,  its  uncertainty,  and 
its  hardships,  finds  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  expression.  Stretching  the 
point?  Since  Rebel  Without  a  Cause, 
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which  capitalized  on  the  theme  of  a 
youth  who  fights  in  vain  against  the 
cruel  but  real  world  of  adults,  there 
have  been  several  dozen  cheap  imita- 
tions which  sought  to  present  the 
same  theme:  "we  are  the  poor,  lost 
youth,  doomed  to  face  reality,  and 
nobody  loves  us,  nobody  will  give  us 
a  chance."  It  is  the  same  wasteland 
cry  which  a  local  radio  station  emits 
hourly  in  this  form:  "Our  'teens'  are 
the  tomorrow."  It  is  not  the  symp- 
tom itself,  i.e.,  rock  V  roll,  that  we 
should  fear;  it  is  the  disease— that 
which  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cannon  calls 
the  "sickness  in  our  society." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  try 
to  be  eclectic  in  our  musical  tastes. 
The  "egg-head"  who  listens  only  to 
Stravinsky  needs  to  widen  his  out- 
look as  much  as  one  whose  musical 
diet  is  limited  to  Elvis  Presley.  Some 
three  years  of  liberal  listening  has 
gone  into  the  writing  of  this  paper, 
during  which  time  the  author  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  liking  for  rock 
V  roll,  but  as  the  Teacher  said,  all 
was  in  vain.  I'm  certain  that  there  is 
an  appropriate  place  for  rock  'n'  roll 
music,  but  the  long  arm  of  censorship 
forbids  me  to  name  that  place. 

ENTRIES 

( From  page  1 ) 
consented  to  allow  his  artwork  to  be 
displayed  in  The  Journal.  Though 
usually  immune  to  the  jeers  of  the 
untutored,  Ken  would  like  it  under- 
stood that  it's  his  own  d  n  busi- 
ness if  he  likes  to  toy  with  a  pallete. 
(Damn  isn't  allowed,  but  you  know 

what  d  n  is,  don't  you? )  Black  and 

white  photography,  of  course,  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  colors  in  the  paint- 
ings, so  any  interested  parties  are 
urged  to  drop  by  Ken's  room. 

Prof.  Bourne  has  been  kind  enough 
to  proffer  his  views  on  the  Wofford 
man  of  the  future;  what,  ideally,  he 
should  be  and  how  he  can  achieve  his 
ideal.  This  article  is  a  slight  revision 
of  one  written  for  the  Wofford  Cen- 
tennial Year,  1953-1954.  It  is  still 
quite  topical,  of  course,  which  must 


mean  the  age  of  the  ideal  Wofford 
man  is  not  yet  upon  us.  Scholars, 
Mount! 

Jerry  Cook,  until  this  time  a  little- 
known  authority  (  outside  of  Wofford, 
still  little  known— and  for  his  con- 
tinued good  health,  it's  best  it  stay 
that  way)  on  Rock  and  Roll  music 
takes  scalpel  in  hand,  peers  at  the  en- 
trails of  the  parti-colored  beast,  and 
divines  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
Myrtle's  Pavilion. 

Dick  Fredland  has  busily  whipped 
up  a  sampling  of  opinion  on  a  subject 
that  has  excited  comment  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  meant  to  be  anything 
other  than  the  personal  opinions  of 
those  people  interviewed,  though  they 
do  represent  an  intelligent,  enlighten- 
ed attitude  which  is,  unhappily,  not 
always  too  prevalent. 

Richard  Goley  continues  his  lament 
on  man's  loneliness  in  this  issue  with 
Gentle  Rai7i,  a  probing  into  man's  all 
too-conscious  subconscious. 

After  blatantly  refusing  to  print 
poetry  in  the  last  issue,  we  are  featur- 
ing three  poems  this  time,  which 
shows  the  kind  of  inconsistency  you 
may  expect  from  The  Joimial.  Mr. 
Fort,  we  feel,  has  a  talent  for  vivid 
expression,  while  Mr.  Cook  is  bud- 
ding, in  his  own  light-hearted  fashion, 
into  an  accomplished  technician. 

Marion  Myers  defines  and  explains 
democracy  for  us  in  this  issue,  via  a 
polished  bit  of  rhetoric. 

John  Jones,  last  year's  editor  of 
The  Journal  has  in  effect,  risen  from 
the  dead  for  this  issue.  His  story 
Three  on  One,  taken  from  a  creative 
writing  class  last  year,  combines  his 
doubtless  still  active  talents  as  a  bil- 
liards dilletante  and  occasional  short- 
story  writer. 

The  editorial  is  pitched  in  a  falset- 
to quaver.  We're  sure  this  Journal 
will  provide  a  merrier  Christmas  for 
all.  Think  of  how  many  Yule  fires 
you  can  light  (  the  editor  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  how  your  Journal  can 
be  folded  into  a  serviceable  egg-nog 
cup— you  just  bring  the  egg-nog). 
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New  Views . . . 


During  the  past  nine  months,  few 
pubHcations  in  this  country  have  fail- 
ed to  treat  the  current  controversy — 
integration.  Being  little  different, 
The  Journal  attempts  to  present  an- 
other view  of  the  problem  as  it  per- 
tains to  a  small,  Southern,  liberal  arts 
college.  In  the  ensuing  paragraphs, 
we  present  the  views,  as  held  by  stu- 
dents and  professors  at  that  small. 
Southern  school. 

All  opinions  expressed  herein  were 
gathered  by  the  author  as  a  result  of 
personal  interviews  with  members  of 
the  faculty  and  student  body.  Only 
those  views  of  persons  willing  to  have 
the  statements  attributed  to  them  have 
been  used.  By  doing  this  it  is  felt 
that  sincere  convictions  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Questions  such  as  the  following 
were  put  to  the  respondents:  "Do  you 
favor  integration  in  theory?"  "Would 
you  consider  it  a  forward  step  if  Wof- 
ford  were  the  first  school  in  South 
Carolina  to  integrate?"  "Would  you 
associate  with  an  intelligent,  person- 
able, sensitive  person  of  another 
race?"  "Do  you  approve  of  miscege- 
nation?" 

Answers  varying  from  direct 
"Yeses"  to  "Noes"  to  generic  state- 
ments embodying  the  whole  of  the 
South's  opinion  in  the  matter  were 
obtained.  These  results  are  the  edited 
responses  of  those  questioned. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
integration  in  the  South  are  accepta- 
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ble  to  Prof.  Reese  Griffin,  Director  of 
Religious  Activities  and  religion  pro- 
fessor. Christian  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples both  contribute  to  the  grounds 
for  his  advocating  ultimate,  complete 
integration  for  all  Americans. 

x\ny  step  by  WofTord,  at  this  time, 
in  regard  to  a  mixed  student  body 
would  be,  according  to  Prof.  Griffin, 
undesirable;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
its  being  the  goal  of  those  striving  for 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  In  time, 
it  will  behoove  Wofford  to  become  in- 
tegrated because  it  should  be  expected 
by  the  public  as  a  result  of  WofTord's 
close  connection  to  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Disappointment  in  the  position  of 
the  church  in  this  time  of  conflict  was 
also  expressed  by  Mr.  Griffin.  Wof- 
ford, or  any  other  college  representing 
"the  Christian  community,"  should  ex- 
ercise its  academic  freedom  in  train- 
ing future  leaders  to  view  the  problem 
objectively. 

In  response  to  his  reaction  to  asso- 
ciating with  a  member  of  another 
race,  Prof.  Griffin  replied  that,  while 
in  Seminary,  his  roommate  was  a 
Negro.  Cultural  conditions  and  train- 
ing in  reactions  are  blamed  for  much 
of  the  hostility  that  exists  toward  the 
Negro  today. 

The  future,  as  seen  by  Prof.  Griffin 
and  concurred  in  by  another  faculty 
member,  will  be  far  worse  before  it 
will  be  better.  Forced  mixing  will 
spread  more  ill-will  before  a  sufficient- 


ly large  segment  of  society  accepts  it 
as  a  new  social  condition. 

Another  member  of  the  faculty  re- 
plied that  there  is  a  'h:remendous 
amount"  of  integration  already,  but 
each  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  associates.  The  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  problem 
have  been  charged  with  a  "tragic 
blunder"  in  recent  months  as  they 
apply  force  in  both  directions.  First, 
the  population  must  be  conditioned  to 
the  social  change  necessary. 

Not  only  is  the  church  not  doing 
what  it  should,  but  "nobody  is  doing 
what  he  should  do  to  modify  the  hys- 
teria." The  Supreme  Court  is  not 
to  be  condemned  for  doing  that  for 
which  there  was  no  alternative,  said 
the  professor.  Though  every  adult 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
associates,  social  conditions  cannot  ef- 
fectively be  legislated.  So  far  as  mis- 
cegenation is  concerned,  it  was  his 
contention  that  there  would  be  little 
difference  whether  it  was  permitted 
under  the  law  or  not. 

From  Dr.  Raymond  Leonard  of  the 
Biology  Department  came  the  beliei 
that  this  problem  is  neither  scientific 
nor  biblical,  but  social.  It  can  bes' 
be  handled  through  changed  sociolog 
ical  conditions,  but  not  by  infringing 
on  states'  rights. 

A  three-phase  school  system  is  ad 
vocated  by  Dr.  Leonard:  segregatec 
white  and  Negro  schools  plus  inte 
grated  schools  to  appeal  to  all  partie; 
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:oncerned.  Under  this  system,  no  one 
would  be  forced  to  compromise  his 
Dasic  beliefs. 

Miscegenation  cannot  be  regulated 
by  legislation,  nor  would  there  be 
greater  frequency  of  interrelationships 
tf  it  were  prohibited  by  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  professor. 

The  church  is  relatively  incapable 
pf  solving  the  problem  because  it  is 
subject  to  human  emotions  basically 
and  they  cannot  be  subdued  complete- 
ly by  religious  principles. 

Theoretically  there  should  be  no 
iifference  in  our  treatment  of  Orien- 
:als,  or  members  of  any  other  race, 
Dut  we  have  had  no  time  or  opportu- 
lity  to  develop  prejudices  concerning 
;hem.  Dr.  Leonard  stated  that  the 
feeling  "goes  deeper  than  the  color  of 
jkin.  It  is  a  fear  of  that  which  is  dif- 
"erent." 

"Should  Wofford  be  the  first  in 
South  Carolina  to  integrate,  would 
^ou  consider  this  progress?"  Only  if 
'vve  are  ready. 

"If  there  is  any  negative  feeling  in- 
i^olved,  no.  You  can't  ram  it  down 
someone's  throat." 

Dr.  Leonard  summed  up  the  entire 
situation  effectively  with,  "The  longer 
you  look  at  it,  it  gets  bigger  and 
bigger  and  bigger." 

Debate  Team  President  Charles 
Brockwell  favors  immediate  integra- 
tion in  colleges  and  churches  ( if  there 
is  a  need ) ,  and  ultimately  in  public 
schools.  Only  when  carefully  designed 


tests  are  administered,  should  the  pub- 
lic schools  consider  mixing. 

The  church  is  doing  no  particular 
good  for  the  situation,  because  it  fails 
to  take  a  positive  stand  on  the  matter 
while  individual  ministers  are  doing 
their  part  by  "negative  witness  by 
simply  witholding  support  from  seg- 
regationist organizations." 

It  was  Mr.  Brockwell's  feeling  that 
the  person  who  "accepts  integration 
in  theory  is  forced  to  accept  miscege- 
nation, like  it  or  not." 

Only  when  society  "assures  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  product  of  intermar- 
riage" will  integration  be  accepted  by 
junior  class  President  Marvin  O'Neal. 
Integration  itself  is  inevitable,  not  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  being  applied  to 
enforce  it,  but  by  its  very  nature,  ac- 
cording to  O'Neal. 

He  would  favor  an  integrated  Wof- 
ford only  as  a  male  school  and  if 
there  were  no  comparable  Negro 
schools  in  the  state.  Never  should 
there  be  mixing  of  coeducational 
groups. 

The  only  principles  on  which  inte- 
gration can  be  defended,  as  defined 
by  Mr.  O'Neal,  are  democracy  and 
social  conditions.  There  is  no  need 
to  consider  theological  grounds.  For 
instance:  If  society  were  to  accept  the 
practice  of  miscegenation,  as  was  first 
pointed  out,  then  the  practice  would 
be  admissible.  Association  with  mem- 
bers of  other  races,  to  conclude 
O'Neal's  thought  on  the  subject,  is 


undesirable  only  where  it  is  not  al- 
ready in  practice. 

Contending  that  integration  should 
be  supported  on  Christian  grounds  is 
junior  Edmund  Waters.  It  is  his  be- 
lief, not  because  this  is  the  only  ap- 
proach, but  because  this  is  what  he 
had  considered  most  seriously. 

Neither  the  church  nor  any  civic 
organization  can  force  this  on  anyone; 
it  is  something  which  the  individual 
must  decide  for  himself.  Though  he 
feels  that  it  is  unadvisable  at  present, 
it  is  inevitable.  In  regard  to  the 
church's  part  in  the  present  dilemma. 
Waters  feels  that  possibly  the  relative 
inaction  of  the  local  church  may  be 
best  to  give  time  for  everyone  to  ad- 
just to  the  changing  social  conditions 
on  a  local  level  rather  than  forcing 
the  issue. 

To  Mr.  Waters,  the  Hungarian 
students  at  Allen  University  in  Co- 
lumbia ofi^er  an  example  of  what  can 
be  achieved  if  there  is  co-operation. 
This  he  would  not  "mind  seeing"  at 
Wofford.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  "for- 
ward step"  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out "furor." 

"Yes,"  association  with  intelligent, 
personable,  sensitive  members  of  an- 
other race  is  suitable.  "'No,"  his  feel- 
ings toward  an  Oriental  are  different 
because  he  does  not  know  them  in  the 
same  way.  "It's  being  done,"  is  all  he 
would  venture  on  the  question  of  mis- 
cegenation on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
(Continued  overleaf 
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had  little  contact  with  the  practice. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  to 
•the  subject  was  gained  through  an 
interview  with  Bill  Holler  in  light  of 
his  extensive  traveling  abroad.  Both 
while  riding  trains  in  India  and  being 
guided  through  northern  Africa,  he 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  other  races.  To  him,  this  was 
nothing  unnatural. 

The  consensus  of  remarks  concern- 
ing our  country\s  approach  to  the 
problem  which  he  gathered  while 
abroad  were  about  evenly  split  be- 
tween slandering  this  country  for  its 
hypocrisy  and  commending  it  for  do- 
ing the  best  it  can  under  conditions. 
While  in  London,  Mr.  Holler  noted 
decided  segregation  in  the  district 
housing  those  residents  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  who 
live  in  England.  Contrariwise,  he  saw 
many  cases  of  miscegenation  in  Paris, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  England. 

As  he  sees  it,  there  is  a  "lot  more 
grinding  before  we  fill  the  tooth." 
Though  he  does  not  advocate  forced 
integration,  he  would  not  disapprove 
of  action  being  taken  here  and  now. 
"The  story  of  history  shows  that  iso- 
lation and  segregation  do  not  last. 
Homogeneity  seems  inevitable." 

Preferring  not  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  in  terms  of  Christian  ethics. 
Holler  points  out  ultimate  integration 
as  indicated  strongly  by  the  pattern 
of  history. 

Progress  will  bring  it  about  ulti- 
mately; and  for  the  near  future,  we 
are  destined  to  see  integregationists 
pushing  their  fight  as  far  as  possible 


short  of  open  violence  to  gain  their 
ends,  according  to  Holler. 

"Isn't  it  too  bad  that  we  can't  talk 
about  the  segregation  problem  open- 
ly," was  the  initial  comment  of  philos- 
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ophy  professor  Richard  Hutcheson. 
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theory  at  all,  because  we  must  accept 
the  trouble  resulting  from  integration 
now.  No  social  change  has  come  about 
without  trouble. 

In  Professor  Hutcheson's  opinion, 
the  church  has  been  reactionary  in 
that  it  has  not  accepted  its  social  obli- 
gation of  living  up  to  the  present 
crisis.  We  cannot  be  Christian  with- 
out accepting  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  under  a  benevolent  God.  This 
is  the  Christian  premise  for  advocat- 
ing integration. 

Mixed  marriage  is  little  different 
from  a  marriage  of  a  Catholic  and 
a  Jew  or  Protestant.  It  intrinsically 
depends  on  the  two  individuals  in- 
volved. So  long  as  they  approach  it 
with  a  mature  understanding  of  the 
consequence,  the  professor  sees  noth- 
ing wrong.  Legislation  prohibiting 
miscegenation  is,  to  him,  an  abridge- 
ment of  individual  liberty. 


The  whole  question  of  segregation 
is,  in  his  opinion,  responsible  for  hold- 
ing the  South  back  economically  and 
culturally,  and  unless  and  until  we 
can  get  it  out  of  central  focus,  the 
South  will  not  move  ahead.  The  South 
defeats  itself  in  accusing  those  who 
would  objectively  criticize  it  of  stab- 
bing it  in  the  back. 

Finally,  Professor  Hutcheson  com- 
mented that,  "If  you  preach  and  teach 
hatred  or  social  injustice  and  always 
have  a  downtrodden  element  in  soci- 
ety, you  will  always  have  violence." 
Those  who  condemn  the  radicals  who 
resort  to  violence,  but  who  also  con- 
done segregation,  are  serving  no  end. 

These  comments,  by  faculty  and 
students,  are  presented  as  such.  They 
are  in  no  way  to  be  construed  to  be 
more  than  the  opinions  of  those  pre- 
senting them.  It  is  hoped  in  so  doing, 
we  might  contribute  to  a  more  com- 
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Comment  .  .  . 

critical  and  otherwise 


One  of  the  deadliest  habits  an  editorial  writer  tends 
to  fall  into  is  that  of  categorizing  and  grouping.  Be- 
cause, we  suppose,  it  is  easier  to  present  problems  lu- 
cidly and  clearly  when  they  are  pigeon-holed  and  la- 
beled according  to  prejudice.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a 
certain  misgiving  that  we  say  that  Wofford  students 
are  inarticulate.  (It  is  also  with  a  certain  sense  of 
alarm  that  we  note  that  83%  of  the  people  who  have 
read  this  far  are  saying  to  themselves,  "What  the  hell 
is  inarticulate?") 

We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have 
been  inarticulate  for  the  last  few  generations  but,  what 
with  our  new  building  program  and  all,  we  daren't  go 
so  far  as  to  say  they  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 

A  couple  of  dictionary  definitions  of  '^inarticulate"  are 
"indistinctly  or  unintelligibly  uttered  by  the  speech  or- 
gans," and  "incapable  of  speech,  dumb."  Now  our  mean- 
ing of  inarticulate  is  rather  limited,  in  a  strictly  selfish 
way— there  is  no  recognition,  among  the  vast  majority 
of  the  student  body  (this  may  be  unfair  to  limit  it,  but 
we  have  only  our  immediate  environment  to  draw  upon ) , 
of  the  written  word  as  a  means  of  communication.  The 
Journal  is  "for  the  students."  Granted.  The  students 
want  "good  stories."  Okay.  BUT  here  there  is  a  cer- 
tain unfortunate  confusion  as  to  what  composes  a  good 
story.  When  zesty  dashes  of  sex  and  sadism  are  thought 
of  as  the  basic  ingredients  of  a  "good  story"  it  would 
seem  that  pornography  preceded  Peter  Pan  in  the  child- 
hood library. 

Hemingways,  Wolfes,  and  Faulkners  are  few  and  far 
between  (to  which  many  people  would  answer,  "Thank 
God")  but  everyone  has  the  potential  ability  to  convey 
some  experience  or  thought  that  is  of  significance  to 
him  and  make  it  significant  to  his  readers.  This  could 
be  viewed  as  an  opportunity.  The  inverse  is  true.  When 
a  teacher  requires  a  short  story  in  some  English  course 
back  issues  of  Playboy  and  Escapade  are  quickly  thumb- 
through  for  risque  (therefore  palatable)  plots  and  situ- 
ations. 

Determining  why  this  is  so  would  require  a  staff  of 
ardent  sociologists  and  a  couple  of  years  of  field  work. 
As  one  of  our  writers  (one  of  the  few)  points  out  in 
this  issue,  the  main  concern  the  average  student  has 
today  is  getting  along  in  the  world;  proceeding  from 
one  plateau  of  security  and  convention  to  the  next.  Life 
is  lived  for  the  glorious  day  in  the  future  when  you 
too  can  retire  and  go  to  live  in  Florida.  A  concern  for 
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security  in  one's  future  cannot  be  condemned  in  itself 
but  it  does  stress  a  healthly  interest  in  material  well- 
being  that  has  virtually  become  a  worship.  We  have 
orientated  ourselves  by  the  scientific  method.  Every- 
thing can  be  analyzed  and  predicted  so  that  we  become 
victims  of  statistics  (How  to  lie  with  .  .  .),  the  hard 
sell,  the  soft  sell,  and,  lately,  the  invisible  sell. 

This  no  doubt  seems  a  long  way  from  why  we,  as 
a  student  body,  are  unaware  of  writing  as  communica- 
tion. We  feel  that  it  is,  in  some  way,  connected  with 
this  drive  toward  security— and  consequently  conform- 
ity. There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  anything  that  might 
be  considered  superfluous,  and  certainly  the  arts  can  be 
considered  unnecessary  in  a  country  dedicated  to  turn- 
ing out  such  diverse  items  as  the  longest  automobiles 
in  the  world  and  the  most  unpolished  entertainers.  Cre- 
ative writing  naturally  falls  into  this  category.  Why 
in  hell  waste  an  afternoon  "expressing  yourself"?  Why 
waste  the  time— unless  you  sell  it  (and  you  probably 
can't ) ;  why  bother  with  it?  The  reason  is  as  first  men- 
tioned. Writing  is  communication.  Instead  of  being 
something  trivial  and  unimportant,  drudgery  in  a  re- 
quired English  course,  it  is  of  supreme  importance.  As 
long  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  "get  across"  to  one's 
fellowman,  then  writing  will  be  of  value. 

—Tom  Wright 
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Entries  wishes,  with  this  third  is- 
sue of  WofFord's  oldest  publication, 
to  salute  you,  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal. We  note  the  ranks  have  grown 
thin  but  you  who  are  left  form  the 
hard  core  of  the  steel-eyed  and  thin- 
lipped  intelligentsia,  the  intellectual 
Janissaries  of  Wofford  College.  It  is 
to  you,  a  small  group  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  dedicated  souls,  that  we  ap- 
peal. The  Journal  is  sponsoring  a 
short  story  contest  which  we  rather 
naively  hoped  would  spur  interest  in 
writing.  So  far  we  have  not  been 
deluged  by  manuscripts  or  had  our 
lapels  wrinkled  by  hot,  clammy  fists, 
demanding  that  their  story  be  pub- 
lished. We  hope  that  this  is  due  to 
the  Wofford  man's  natural  reticence 
and  reserve.  The  deadline  for  the 
next  Journal  is  the  last  of  March. 

Freud  on  Football  is  published 
chiefly  to  illustrate  what  good  satire 
is.  We  do  not  make  a  habit  of  re- 
printing articles,  but  this  one  was  too 
good  to  pass  up.  Satire  in  practically 
any  collegiate  publication  is  usually 
a  pretty  ham-handed  thing,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  go  outside  the  bounds 
of  a  college  magazine  to  get  a  good 
example  of  what  hilarity  can  result 
when  two  disconnected  subjects  are 
forcibly  related  to  one  another. 

Come  with  Me  is  Gerald  Gibson's 
first  effort  for  the  Journal  and  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  his  last.  Gerald's 
talent  for  writing  runs  in  many  di- 
rections. This  story  is  a  science-fic- 
tion venture  and  later,  in  this  same 
issue,  there  is  a  "western"  by  Gerald 
—the  JournaVs  first  for  a  long  time. 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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"Obviously  football  is  a  syndrome 
of  religious  rites  symbolizing  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  egg  of  life 
through  the  rigors  of  impending  win- 
ter. The  rites  begin  at  the  autumn 
equinox  and  culminate  on  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Year  with  great  fes- 
tivals identified  with  bowls  of  plenty; 
the  festivals  are  associated  with  flow- 
ers such  as  roses,  fruits  such  as  or- 
ranges,  farm  crops  such  as  cotton, 
and  even  sun-worship  and  appease- 
ment of  great  reptiles  such  as  alli- 
gators. 

"In  these  rites  the  egg  of  life  is 
symbolized  by  what  is  called  'the 
oval,'  an  inflated  bladder  covered  with 


Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril 


Football 


hog  skin.  The  convention  of  'the 
oval'  is  repeated  in  the  architectural 
design  of  the  vast  outdoor  churches 
in  which  the  services  are  held  every 
Sabbath  in  every  town  and  city,  also 
every  Sunday  in  the  greater  centers 
of  population  where  an  advanced 
priesthood  performs.  These  enormous 
roofless  churches  dominate  every  col- 
lege campus  .  .  .  and  bear  witness 
to  the  high  spiritual  development  of 
the  culture  that  produced  them.  Lit- 
erally millions  of  worshipers  attend. 

"Subconsciously,  these  hordes  of 
worshipers  are  seeking  an  outlet  from 
sex-frustration  in  anticipation  of  vio- 
lent masochism  and  sadism  about  to 


This  article  originally  appeared  in 
The  Rocky  Mouritain  Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1955.  It  is  reprinted  by 
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be  enacted  by  a  highly-trained  priest 
hood  of  young  men.  Football  obvious 
ly  arises  out  of  the  Oedipus  complex 
Love  of  mother  dominates  the  entire 
ritual.  The  churches,  without  excep- 
tion, are  dedicated  to  Alma  Mater 

"The  rites  are  performed  on  the 
rectangular  area  of  green  grass  ori 
ented  to  the  four  directions.  The 
grass,  symbolizing  summer,  is  striped 
with  ominous  white  lines  represent- 
ing the  knifing  snows  of  winter.  The 
white  stripes  are  repeated  in  the  cere 
monial  costumes  of  the  four  whistling 
monitors  who  control  the  services 
through  a  time  period  divided  into 
four  quarters,  symbolizing  the  four 
seasons. 

"The  ceremony  begins  with  color 
ful  processions  of  musicians  and  semi 
nude  virgins  who  move  in  and  out  of 
ritualized  patterns.  This  excites  the 
thousands  of  worshipers  to  rise  from' 
their  seats,  shout  frenzied  poetry  in 
unison  and  chant  ecstatic  anthems 
through  which  runs  the  Oedipus 
theme  of  willingness  to  die  for  love 
of  Mother. 

"The  actual  rites,  performed  by 
twenty-two  young  priests  of  perfect 
physique,  might  appear  to  the  unin 
itiated  as  a  chaotic  conflict  concerned 
only  with  hurting  the  oval  by  kick- 
ing it,  then  endeavoring  to  rescue  anc 
protect  the  egg.  However,  the  pro- 
cedure is  highly  stylized.  .  .  .  The 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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[t  seems  there  was  something  about 
:utting  holes  in  my  father's  best  hat 
30  that  Mack  could  wear  it  comfort- 
ably— he  had  pretty  big  ears  even  for 
a  mule— that  had  a  very  unpropitious 
aflFect  on  my  father.  At  any  rate, 
when  he  came  home  from  the  field 
at  noon  and  saw  the  hat,  he  took  off 
his  belt  and  displayed  his  complete 
ignorance  of  the  field  of  child  psy- 
chology. When  he  had  taken  his  last 
swing,  I  ran  to  Mother,  tears  stream- 
ing down  my  freckled  cheeks,  but  she 
refused  to  offer  any  comfort. 


Come  With  Me 


By  Gerald  Gibson 


Then  it  popped  into  my  mind  what 
I  would  do.  I  sat  on  the  back  steps 
until  Mother  had  finished  with  the 
dishes,  then  went  back  into  the  kitch- 
en, found  an  empty  syrup  bucket,  and 
filled  it  with  the  remnants  of  the  noon 
meal.  Once  I  was  back  outside,  I 
headed  for  no  conscious  reason  for  the 
woods  behind  the  barn. 

A  picture  of  the  spot  where  I  stop- 
ped to  rest  will  be  burned  into  my 
memory  until  I  die.  I  had  followed 
the  creek  in  our  woods  for  about  two 
miles,  I  guess,  when  I  oame  to  a  semi- 
circular clearing  bordering  a  place 
where  the  creek  made  a  constant  gur- 
gling sound  over  some  rocks.  About 


two  feet  from  the  creek  bank  was  a 
stump  covered  with  dark  green  moss. 
This,  I  decided,  would  be  a  good  place 
to  rest;  so  I  sat  down,  leaned  against 
the  stump,  closed  my  eyes,  and  en- 
joyed the  warm  sunshine. 

No  sooner  had  my  eyelids  touched 
my  cheeks  than  I  heard  a  voice. 

"How  do  you?"  it  said. 

My  eyelids  bounced  up.  Would 
you  believe  it,  there  was  a  boy  about 
my  own  size,  but  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary appearance.  To  begin  with, 
his  hair  was  pure  white.  It  wasn't 
parted,  but  was  combed  straight  back, 
and  the  sideburns  reached  to  the  base 
of  his  jaws.   Instead  of  a  shirt,  he 


wore  a  garment  made  of  some  sort  of 
stiff"  material  which  came  just  across 
his  shoulders  where  it  was  attached 
to  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ma- 
terial that  reached  to  his  waist,  leav- 
ing most  of  his  chest  bare.  His  pants 
stopped  just  short  of  his  knees,  and 
instead  of  being  cut  evenly  around  the 
bottom  of  the  legs,  they  came  down 
in  a  flap  before  and  behind  each  leg. 
On  his  feet  he  wore  loose-fitting  boots 
that  came  up  in  a  point  under  his 
knees. 

"Hey,"  I  said. 

"I'm  Jahn." 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?"  I  asked.  "How  come  you  got 
such  funny-looking  hair  and  clothes?" 

The  other  boy  folded  his  arms  and 
(Continued  overleaf) 
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stood  \cry  ,strai!j;ht.  'i,"  he  answered, 
"am  Ironi  Hvvitsteorra.  As  for  my 
appearance,  this  is  the  customary 
mode  of  attire  in  my  country.  I  sup- 
pose it  docs  look  strange  to  you.  My 
hair  is  actually  a  wig.  It  is  attached 
to  my  head  by  means  of  an  adhesive 
substance.  It,  too,  is  the  style  in  Hvvit- 
steorra." 

"I  ain't  never  heard  of  White- 
whatever  you  said." 

"Hwitsteorra.  Perhaps  you  don't 
understand.  My  world  coexists  in  the 
same  space  as  yours,  but  of  course, 
no  one  on  earth  is  aware  of  it.  My 
people  have  known  about  earth  for 
some  time,  and  I  come  here  quite 
often.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  any  of  you  at  such  close  propin- 
quity, however." 

No  doubt  I  still  looked  puzzled,  for 
Jahn  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the 
grass  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  all 
about  Hwitsteorra.  He  told  me  that 
the  people  spoke  a  language  very  like 
our  own,  that  physically  they  were 
practically  identical  with  us,  but  that 
culturally  they  had  left  us  far  behind. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  his  expla- 
nation beyond  my  comprehension. 
However,  he  managed  to  get  across 
one  fact— in  Hwitsteorra  the  govern- 
ment had  built  vast  parks  for  the  chil- 
dren, equipped  with  every  form  of 
entertainment  possible.  And  after  he 
got  to  the  part  about  the  soda  pop 
drinking  fountains,  I  didn't  hear  very 
much  else. 

After  we  had  talked  for  a  while, 
he  said,  "Why  not  come  Avith  me  to 
my  country?  Then  you  could  see  for 
yourself." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  not  really  be- 
lieving him,  but  wishing  I  could  go 
somewhere  far  away  from  Daddy  and 
Mother.  "How  do  we  get  there?" 

From  a  pouch  on  his  belt,  Jahn  took 
a  small,  square,  black,  metallic  object 
and  handed  it  to  me. 

"Press  this  button,"  he  said,  and 
took  out  another  for  himself. 

I  took  the  thing,  closed  my  eyes, 
and  pressed,  figuring  there  was  noth- 
ing to  lose. 


It  had  taken  only  an  instant  and  I 
had  felt  nothing  whatsoever,  but  upon 
opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  in 
front  of  a  structure  that  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  big,  pale  green  bub- 
ble! Atop  the  bubble  was  perched  an 
ebony  cube  about  half  the  size  of  an 
orange  crate  with  shiny  wires  pro- 
truding from  it  like  pins  from  a  cu- 
bicle pin  cushion.  On  my  side  of  the 
bubble  there  were  double  doors.  As  I 
turned  my  head,  I  could  see  many 
more  bubbles,  exactly  like  this  one 
stretching  in  endless  straight  row 
across  a  vast  field  of  yellow  clover, 
or  something  like  clover.  I  believed 
him  then. 

"This  is  my  home,"  Jahn  said,  in- 
clining his  head  toward  the  bubble. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  a  bubble,"  I 
said. 

"Follow  me.  I'll  introduce  you  to 
my  guardians."  He  opened  the  doors. 

"Guardians?  What's  that?" 

"You  see,  here  in  Hwitsteorra  we 
are  very  advanced,  as  I  said.  All  chil- 
dren upon  birth  are  taken  to  the  Pop- 
ulation Distribution  Center,  and  there 
they  are  distributed  to  guardians  in 
the  section  of  the  country  most  defi- 
cient in  population  at  the  moment. 
Our  guardians  provide  for  us  until 
we  are  fifteen.  Then  the  boys  go  to 
one  of  the  Military  Education  Cen- 
ters where  we  learn  all  the  correct 
military  terminology,  methods  of  ad- 
dressing superiors  and  subordinates, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  also  study 
less  important  things  such  as  the  spe- 
cial sciences,  universal  history,  and 
music." 

We  were  now  inside  the  bubble, 
which  I  discovered  was  filled  with  ex- 
tremely odd  furnishings. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  Jahn  said, 
indicating  a  dangerous-looking  dark 
green  thing. 

"Do  you  go  to  school?"  I  asked. 
The  green  thing  was  almost  comfort- 
able. 

"Oh,  yes.  That  is,  we  go  for  three 
months  out  of  thirteen." 

"There  are  twelve  months." 

"Not  here.  Here  we  have  thirteen. 


( 

and  go  to  school  for  three.  We  have 
a  very  unique  system  that  provides 
for  extra-rapid  education." 

"Boy!  That  sounds  great!" 

At  that  moment  two  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  came  through  a  swing- 
ing door  located  in  a  partition  that 
split  the  bubble  in  half.  The  man 
was  tall  and  slender  and  was  dressed 
exactly  as  was  Jahn,  even  to  the  white 
wig.  His  companion  wore  a  simply- 
cut  gown  with  a  scalloped  hem  line 
that  came  to  her  knees.  She,  too,  had 
pure-white  hair;  it  was  long  and  wavy 
and  reached  to  her  waist.  She  and  the 
man  smiled. 

Jahn  did  a  very  strange  thing  then. 

Folding  his  arms  across  his  chest, 
he  pivoted  completely  around  on  his 
right  foot,  bowed  to  each  of  the  two 
adults  three  times,  then  turned  and 
bowed  twice  to  me. 

I  wasn't  sure  what  to  do,  so  I  did 
nothing. 

"Tole,  Seela,"  Jahn  said,  "this  is  a 
friend  from  earth.  Oh,  do  forgive  me, 
I'm  afraid  I  didn't  get  your  name." 

"Mark  Gimble." 

"Mark  Gimble,  these  are  my  guar- 
dians, Tole  and  Seela." 

"Hello,"  I  said.  "I'm  gonna  live 
here." 

"How  do  you  do?"  the  two  said  in 
unison.  "You  say  that  you  intend  to 
remain  here  permanently?"  Tole  said. 

"Yes.  I  think  I  like  it." 

"That  is  very  nice,"  said  Seela,  and 
she  and  Tole  looked  at  each  other. 

They  talked  to  me  for  a  while,  then 
left  Jahn  and  me  alone. 

'Let's  go  to  the  Park,"  I  said  when 
they  had  gone. 

Jahn  looked  shocked.  "Oh,  dear, 
no.  It  is  not  our  day.  The  boys  in 
my  section  go  to  the  park  on  Larmi, 
that  is  our  fourth  day." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Well— well,  that  is  just  our  day, 
Today  is  our  hobby  day.  Today  we 
may  do  whatever  we  want  to  do.  1 
usually  travel  to  earth." 

We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  min 
utes. 

Then  I  asked,  "Why'd  you  do  al 
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that  when  they  came  in?  The  turn- 
ing and  bowing  and  all?" 

"Why,  that,"  said  Jahn,  "is  our 
custom." 

"But  what's  it  for?" 

"Well— it  is— that  is  just  the  way 
Ave  do  it  in  Hwitsteorra." 

"Oh,  I  see."  I  sat  with  my  legs 
hanging  off  the  green  thing.  "Why 
don't  we  do  something?" 

"Would  you  like  to  go  on  a  tour?" 

"Sure.  Anything." 

He  led  me  across  the  room  to  a 
circular  trap  door  near  the  edge  of 
the  bubble  which  opened  when  he 
stepped  on  a  button  on  the  floor,  re- 
vealing two  narrow  escalators.  We 
stepped  onto  one  of  them  and  soon 
were  standing  in  a  tubular  tunnel 
that  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  Suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  tunnel  was  a  cylindrical  object 
almost  as  large  as  the  tunnel.  Jahn 
opened  a  door  at  one  end  and  we  got 
in  and  sat  down.  Jahn  pushed  one 
of  the  buttons  on  the  wall  and  we 
began  to  move.  Shortly,  he  pushed 
another  button  and  the  cylinder  came 
to  a  stop.  We  got  out,  and  using  an 
escalator  soon  reached  ground  level 
again.  We  were  inside  a  small  bub- 
ble about  as  high  as  a  man. 

"Push  open  the  door,  please,"  Jahn 
said. 

I  did  and  we  walked  out.  Looming 
up  directly  before  us  was  a  bubble 
much  larger  than  Jahn's. 

"This,"  Jahn  said,  is  the  Leader 
Center.  When  we  are  very  young, 
our  intelligence  is  measured  mechan- 
ically, and  those  of  us  who  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  are  chosen  to  come 
here  when  we  are  through  at  the  Mili- 
tary Education  Center.  We  are 
brought  up  by  present  leaders  like 
Tole,  and  we  will  take  their  places 


some  day.  Only  a  few  are  chosen." 

"You  gonna  be  a  leader?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Tole  is  the  Komti  of  our 
section.  The  Komti  is  in  charge  of 
the  teaching  of  Hwitsteorran  customs 
in  our  Sectional  Boys'  School.  You 
see,  some  hundred  years  ago  we 
reached  the  summit  as  far  as  cultural 
advance  is  concerned,  so  our  leaders 
at  the  time  decided  to  see  that  no 
changes  were  made.  They  devised 
the  program  which  we  follow  today— 
the  population  distribution  and  so 
forth— in  order  to  preserve  intact  our 
perfected  culture.  Tole  is  one  of  the 
most  important  men  in  our  section, 
since  he  is  responsible  for  the  accu- 
rate transmission  of  the  correct  way 
to  dress,  proper  etiquette  et  cetera. 
Seela  is  the  To-Komti,  the  female 
counterpart  of  the  Komti.  Girls'  edu- 
cation is  very  similar  to  boys'.  Now, 
let  us  see  the  factory  section." 

Using  the  tunnel,  we  traveled  to 
another  part  of  Section  5— that  was 
Jahn's  section  of  Hwitsteorra— where 
he  showed  me  a  series  of  bubbles  larg- 
er even  than  the  Leader  Center.  In 
one  of  them  was  produced  the  white 
wigs  worn  by  the  denizens  of  Section 
5;  in  another  was  produced  the  fur- 
niture, of  which  there  were  four  types 
—the  green  thing  I  had  seen  in  .Jahn's 
house,  a  red  couch-like  thing  thai 
doubled  as  a  bed,  a  triangular  yellow 
table  that  was  adjustable,  and  some 
sort  of  silver  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling a  large  light  bulb  covered 
with  buttons  and  twisted  tubes,  which 
everyone  learned  to  play;  in  a  third 
was  printed  the  Hwitsteorran  writing 
dealing  with  special  sciences,  univer- 
sal history,  military  customs,  social 
customs,  and  Hwitsteorran  music.  All 
Hwitsteorran  literature  had  been  writ- 
ten no  later  than  a  hundred  years  be- 


fore with  the  exception  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  history  books  which  were 
made  by  people  especially  trained  for 
the  task  and  were  reprinted  as  the 
need  arose.  There  were  also  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  two  types 
of  clothing  worn,  a  small  ground  ve- 
hicle possessed  by  each  "family,"  an 
individual  aerial  vehicle  for  short 
trips,  and  boots  like  those  Jahn  and 
everyone  else  wore. 

"Ain't  you  got  any  farms?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  Our  food  is  produced  syn- 
thetically in  that  factory  over  there. 
You  will  find  out  what  it  is  like  when 
we  eat  our  fourth  meal.  That  will  not 
be  long." 

"What's  the  fourth  meal?" 

"That  is  the  mid-afternoon  meal. 
We  partake  of  five  meals  daily.  Now, 
let  us  be  on  our  way.  W^e  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  see." 

And  so  we  took  to  the  subterranean 
tunnel  once  more,  and  Jahn  showed 
me  bubble  after  bubble  after  bubble. 
I  was  introduced  to  several  dozen  peo- 
ple —  with  the  turning  and  bowing 
again  —  all  of  whom  looked  the  same 
to  me,  I'm  afraid.  As  a  final  treat, 
he  carried  me  to  see  the  statue  of 
Pyto,  the  greatest  of  all  Hwitsteor- 
rans,  which  was  located  near  the  bor- 
der of  Section  5. 

As  we  stood  looking  up  at  the 
three-story  figure,  I  in  wonder,  Jahn 
in  admiration,  I  asked,  "What'd  he 
do?" 

"Why,  it  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  our  entire  civilization.  He 
designed  our  clothes  and  hair.  He 
originated  our  educational,  social,  and 
military  system."  ^  I  L'L/  •>/ 

"Who  do  you  fight?'*^:--"'-' 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"The  army,  who  does  it  fight?" 
(Continued  next  page) 
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''Why  — no  one." 

"But  ain't  tluit  what  a  military 
thinti,-  is— an  army?" 

"VVfll,  yes,"  Jahn  said.  "But  we 
don't  /z^'/;/.  There  is  no  country  ex- 
cept Hwitsteorra.  There  hasn't  been 
for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  one  must  have  an  army.  We  have 
ahvays  had  one." 

"I  see."  At  that  moment  I  caught 
sig-bt  of  what  looked  to  be  a  building 
in  the  distance— and  it  wasn't  a  bub- 
ble! "What's  that?"  I  asked. 

Jahn  looked  embarrassed.  "You 
wouldn't  be  interested." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"Well— that  is  the  Jaweet.  Occa- 
sionally, I  fear,  there  are  some  who 
have  some  mental  disorder  with  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  cope.  They 
refuse  to  wear  wigs  or  the  correct 
type  of  clothing  or  do  any  of  the 
things  that  intelligent  people  do.  We 
have  exiled  them  from  Hwitsteorra  to 
the  Jaweet  across  the  river,  where 
they  have  built  strange-looking  dwell- 
ings and  live  like  barbarians;  practi- 
cally no  organization  or  regimenta- 
tion, and  no  appreciation  at  all  for 
the  finer  things  We  boys  go  there  on 
hobby  day  occasionally  and  watch 
them  through  viewing  glasses  for 
amusement."  He  shook  his  head  sad- 
ly. "A  great  pity,  really.  There  is 
no  hope  for  them,  I  fear."  He  took 
a  last  look  at  the  statue.  "Now  we 
must  hurry  back  in  time  for  the  fourth 
meal." 

We  got  back  to  Jahn's  bubble  just 
in  time  to  eat.  The  meal  consisted  of 
a  capsule  and  three  cubes  of  what 
looked  like  sponge  and  had  no  taste 
whatever.  Jahn  explained  to  me  that 
for  centuries  Hwitsteorrans  had  eaten 
five  meais  a  day,  but  during  Pyto's 
administration  a  means  of  replacing 
food  with  capsules  was  devised.  How- 
ever, the  Hwitsteorrans  had  immedi- 
ately come  up  with  the  tasteless  spon- 
gy stuff  which  allowed  them  to  have 
meals,  but  receive  no  nourishment  at 
all.  Very  ingenious  people,  the  Hwit- 
steorrans. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  we  went 


into  the  other  side  of  tlie  bubble  and 
I  sat  on  the  green  thing  again.  Tole 
looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"So  you  wish  to  remain  here,  Mark 
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Gimble?"  he  said. 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Very  well.  We  shall  give  you  an 
intelligence  ex!amination  to  ascertain 


I 

what  you  will  be  trained  for.  Of 
course,  you  must  work  very  hard  to 
make  up  for  what  you  have  missed." 

"Do  I  have  to?  I  mean,  can't  I  just 
decide  what  1  wanta  be?" 

"Oh,  no.  If  you  are  to  be  a  Hwit- 
steorran,  you  must  do  as  the  others 
do.  You  wouldn't  want  to  be  differ- 
ent. Perhaps  you  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  Jahn.  Section  5  is  slight- 
ly deficient  in  boys. 

I  was  beginning  not  to  like  the 
sound  of  this  ^at  all. 

"Now,  Jahn,"  Tole  said,  "take 
Mark  Gimble  into  your  room  and  pre- 
pare him." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  I  followed 
my  new-found  friend  to  his  room  be- 
low ground.  He  motioned  me  to  an- 
other green  thing,  opened  a  small 
door  set  into  the  wall,  and  took  out 
a  contraption  that  resembled  a  hel- 
met. 

"This  will  remove  your  hair  rapid- 
ly," Jahn  said. 

Suddenly  my  heart  was  filled  with 
terror.  They  were  going  to  shave  my 
head!  I  saw  myself  with  white  hair 
and  long  sideburns  and  the  crazy  suit 
like  all  the  rest  had.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  see  my  mother's  face  and 
smell  my  father's  pipe  smoke  again. 
The  whipping  didn't  matter  any  more, 
and  I  had  forgotten  the  soda  pop. 

"Please,  Jahn,  could  I  see  the  little 
black  thing  again?" 

"Sure,"  he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone,' 
taking  one  from  the  pouch  on  his  belt. 

I  grabbed  it  as  a  drowning  man 
would  grab  for  a  rope,  closed  my  eyes 
and  mashed  the  button  as  hard  as  I 
could.  For  a  minute  I  was  afraid  to 
open  my  eyes.  When  I  did,  I  was 
sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  creek,  lean- 
ing against  the  mossy  stump.  The 
bucket  with  my  food  was  there  be- 
side me,  and  I  snatched  it  up  and  ran 
toward  my  home  as  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me.  Somewliere  along 
the  way  I  dropped  the  black  thing 
I  never  went  back  for  it. 

It  did  happen,  but  I  suppose  yoi 
don't  believe  it.  Oh,  well,  no  one  evei 
does.  % 
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The  Presidents 


By  Dr.  R.  A.  Brent 


How  They  Rate 


A  Ranking  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  Based  on  the  Opinions 
of  292  American  Historians 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest 
President  the  United  States  has  ever 
known,  Warren  G.  Harding  was  the 
worst,  and  Harry  S.  Truman  occu- 
pies a  place  just  below  the  middle. 
This  is  the  composite  view  of  some 
292  historians  in  the  United  States 
who  replied  to  a  questionnaire  asking 
them  to  rate  the  Presidents  on  the 
basis  of  their  success  in  office. 

Following  closely  behind  Lincoln 
were  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  all  of  whom 
earned  the  accolade  of  Great.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  the  only  chief  executive 


KEY 


Total  possible  points — 1168 

Failure   000-232 

Below  Average   233-466 

Average   467-700 

Near  Great   701-934 

Great  935-1 168 

Great 

Lincoln  1  1  42 

Washington   1  1  26 

Jefferson   1084 

Wilson   1069 

F.  Roosevelt   1034 

Near  Great 

Jackson    925 

T.  Roosevelt   914 

Cleveland   795 

J.  Adams    709 

Average 

Polk    681 

Monroe   629 

Madison   608 

J.  Q.  Adams   599 

Taft    598 

Hayes   565 
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Truman    556 

Hoover    544 

McKinley    527 

Arthur    523 

Johnson    519 

Van  Buren    485 

Below  Average 

B.  Harrison   448 

Tyler    412 

Coolidge   408 

Taylor    406 

Fillmore    381 

Pierce   336 

Buchanan   270 

Failure 

Grant    88 

Harding   -   62 

Note:  William  Henry  Harrison,  who 
served  for  one  month  in  1841,  and 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  served  for 
six  months  in  1881,  were  not  ranked 
because  of  their  brief  tenures  in  of- 
fice. Similarly,  the  name  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  has  been  omitted. 


other  than  Harding  who  was  ranked 
as  a  failure  in  the  White  House. 

Of  the  thirty-three  different  men 
who  have  been  President  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1729, 
this  questionnaire  deals  with  thirty, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  be  completely  objective 
of  the  incumbent,  is  not  ranked,  and 
neither  is  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  served  for  only  one  month  in 
1941,  nor  .James  A.  Garfield,  who 
was  chief  executive  for  a  six  month 
period  in  1881.  All  the  others  have 
been  accorded  a  place  in  one  of  five 
different  categories:  Great,  Near 
Great,  Average,  Below  Average,  and 
Failure.  There  were  no  attempts  to 
rank  a  man  on  his  greatness  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  life,  but  mere- 
ly for  those  years  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent. This  has  resulted  in  some  in- 
stances in  a  lower  ranking  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  accorded.  James 
Madison  and  John  Quincy  Adams  are 
two  that  come  immediately  to  mind 
as  men  who  as  President  were  not  as 
successful  as  they  were  in  other  offi- 
cial capacities. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  how  these 
rankings  v^^ere  obtained,  the  following- 
brief  facts  sihould  suffice.  The  edu- 
cational listing  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac was  consulted,  and  a  question- 
naire was  sent  out  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  departments  of  history  of  alter- 
nate senior  colleges  listed.  The  num- 
ber of  qfuestionn aires  sent  out  was 
458,  and  of  these,  292,  or  almost  64 
percent  were  returned.  The  returns 
came  from  every  state  in  the  United 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  questionnaire  listed  in  a  col- 
umn the  names  of  the  Presidents  and 
(Continued  next  page) 


the  years  duriiiii;  which  they  served. 
In  (he  l)hink  after  each  name,  the  his- 
torians were  asked  to  rate  each  man 
in  one  of  the  categories  mentioned 
above.  In  tabulating  the  returns,  a 
score  of  four  was  assigned  for  each 
rating  of  Great,  three  for  a  Near 
Great,  two  for  an  Average,  one  for 
a  Below  Average,  and  zero  for  a  Fail- 
ure. With  such  a  scale,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  obtain  a  maximm 
of  1168  points.  This  total  of  1168 
was  then  divided  by  five  to  arrive  at 
the  following  grouping: 

0-233  earned  a  rating  of  Failure 
233-466  earned  a  rating  of  Below  Average 
467-700  earned  a  rating  of  Average 
701-934  earned  a  rating  of  Near  Great 
935-1168  earned  a  rating  of  Great 

On  the  basis  of  this  grouping,  there 
were  five  Presidents  who  were  termed 
Great,  four  who  were  Near  Great, 
twelve  who  were  Average,  seven  who 
were  Below  Average,  and  two  who 
were  Failures  in  office. 

Before  undertaking  any  analysis  of 
the  individual  men,  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  that  there  were  twelve  men 
in  the  Average  grouping,  nine  above 
that  category,  and  nine  below.  Of  the 
thirty  Presidents  ranked,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  ( 1877-1881 )  was  fifteenth, 
and  Harry  S.  Truman  was  sixteenth; 
so  the  dividing  line  between  the  up- 
per and  the  lower  half  comes  at  these 
two  men,  with  Hayes  just  making  the 
upper  half,  and  Truman  heading  the 
lower  half.  However,  more  about  Mr. 
Truman  later. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  leader  of  the 
United  States  during  the  difficult 
Civil  War  period,  topped  the  list  with 
1142  points,  only  twenty-six  short  of 
the  absolute  maximum,  and  George 
Washington's  score  of  1126  placed 
him  a  strong  second.  On  these  two 
great  Presidents,  there  was  little  de- 
viation in  the  minds  of  historians. 
Aside  from  those  who  ranked  Lincoln 
Great  (and  there  were  277  out  of 
292),  there  were  nine  who  ranked 
him  Near  Great,  three  who  thought 
he  was  an  Average  President,  one  who 


placed  liim  Below  Average,  and,  sur- 
prisingly, two  who  thought  he  was  a 
Failure  in  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
President.  In  the  case  of  Washing- 
ton, 257  ranked  him  Great;  28  as 
Near  Great,  and  7  as  Average.  Wash- 
ington received  no  marks  below  this 
category. 

In  assessing  Lincoln  the  justifica- 
tion most  frequently  made  for  his  high 
rank  was  his  leadership  of  the  coun- 
try during  its  most  difficult  period, 
and  his  success  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  a  nation  torn  with  inner  strife. 
Of  the  two  men  who  scored  Lincoln 
a  Failure,  one  was  a  Southerner  who 
refused  to  sign  his  name  to  his  ballot, 
while  the  other  came  from  a  Midwest- 
ern State  University.  Not  at  all  un- 
usual was  the  fact  that  almost  every 
ballot  received  from  a  Negro  institu- 
tion found  Lincoln  the  g-reatest  man 
who  has  served  in  the  White  House. 

Washington's  high  place  in  the 
hearts  of  historians  seems  to  have 
been  accorded  more  on  the  precedents 
he  set  as  the  first  Chief  Executive  than 
on  any  other  count.  In  1789,  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  there  was 
no  chance  to  turn  back  to  see  what 
his  predecessors  had  done  in  like  sit- 
uations. This  gave  Washington  a  po- 
sition of  peculiar  power  that  might 
have  altered  the  course  of  American 
history  had  he  not  acted  wisely.  It 
is  the  general  feeling  among  histori- 
ans that  Washington  conducted  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  lofty,  if  some- 
what cold  and  impersonal  manner. 
Another  reason  frequently  cited  for 
Washington's  place  in  the  ranking 
was  his  ability  to  attract  men  of  di- 
verse political  opinions  and  make 
them  work  together  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  His  feat  of 
holding  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
in  his  cabinet  as  long  as  he  did,  un- 
questionably was  beneficial  for  the 
United  States,  and  helped  to  set  the 
still  strugghng  nation  on  the  path  to 
strength  and  prosperity. 

In  third  place  in  the  poll,  perhaps 
surprisingly  to  some,  is  the  Sage  of 
Monticello,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Sur- 


prisingly, because  in  1809,  when  Jef- 
ferson left  office  after  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term,  he  was  a  most 
unpopular  figure.  The  combination  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  involving  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  Jeffersonian 
Embargo  Act  of  1807  had  ruined 
New  England  shipping  and  sent  into 
bankruptcy  many  of  the  businesses  in 
that  section  of  the  nation.  Even  the 
South  had  its  misgivings  about  the 
Embargo,  and  the  general  feeling  was 
one  of  disappointment.  It  is  probable 
that  a  poll  such  as  this  one  taken 
shortly  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  retire- 
ment would  have  resulted  in  his  re- 
ceiving a  much  lower  ranking. 

History  and  historians  have  helped 
to  rectify  the  earlier  low  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  acts,  and  today  he  is 
more  remembered  as  the  man  respon- 
sible for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
though  the  offer  of  this  fabulous  tract 
of  land  by  Napoleon  was  due  more  to 
chance  than  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  genius. 
Another  factor  which  helps  to  account 
for  Jefferson's  high  rating  is  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  our  third  Presi- 
dent, and  the  hold  he  had  on  succeed- 
ing generations  of  politicians.  His 
child,  the  Democratic  Party  of  today, 
still  casts  a  potent  influence  on  Amer- 
ican politics,  although  in  somewhat 
different  form  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
original  ideals. 

Following  closely  behind  the  1084 
points  in  Jefferson's  total  is  the  score 
of  1069  assigned  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Perhaps  best  known  to  the  av- 
erage American  today  for  his  attempts 
in  the  field  of  International  Organiza- 
tion, and  for  his  failure  during  his 
lifetime,  to  force  the  United  States  to 
accept  his  brainchild,  the  League  of 
Nations,  Wilson's  contributions  to  the 
United  States  on  the  domestic  scene 
are  legion  land  far-reaching.  It  was 
under  Wilson's  administration  thai 
the  tax  structure  of  the  nation  was 
changed  from  reliance  on  the  tariff  tc 
the  income  tax  as  the  primary  source 
of  governmental  revenue.  Wilson  waj 
also  responsible  for  many  of  the  ad 
vances  made  by  the  laboring  man  ant 
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for  more  widespread  aids  to  states  in 
the  form  of  Federal  grants  than  had 
been  known  up  to  his  time. 

Each  of  the  three  men  who  said 
Wilson  was  a  failure  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive gave  as  his  reason  Wilson's  re- 
fusal to  discard  his  unbending  atti- 
tude and  to  make  concessions  which 
might  have  brought  about  American 
acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  which  might  possibly  have  avert- 
ed World  War  II.  Wilson  was  scorn- 
ed for  political  ineptness  and  too  lofty 
idealism  by  some  who  still  ranked  him 
Great.  Some  considered  him  a  martyr 
who  lived  twenty-five  years  ahead  of 
his  time,  pointing  out  that  the  United 
States  accepted  in  1945  what  it  re- 
jected in  1919— the  idea  of  coopera- 
tion on  an  international  level.  It  is 
probable  that  Wilson's  place  in  his- 
tory has  by  this  time  been  firmly  fixed 
and  should  the  United  Nations  prove 
successful  in  outlawing  war,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  fifty  years  from  now,  his- 
torians may  find  for  Wilson  a  place 
in  history  even  higher  than  the  one 
accorded  him  now. 

While  the  place  of  the  four  men 
already  mentioned  seems  secure,  no 
such  statement  can  be  made  about  the 
fifth  and  the  last  man  on  the  list  of 
great  Presidents.  We  are  too  close  to 
judge  accurately  the  exact  niohe  on 
the  roll  call  of  Chief  Executives  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  even- 
tually occupy.  While  his  total  of  1034 
entitles  him  to  a  rank  on  the  list  of 
the  Greats,  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  lower  place  than  he  occupied  ten 
years  ago.  In  a  poll  conducted  on  a 
smaller  and  much  more  selected  scale 
by  a  Harvard  historian  shortly  after 
the  war,  FDR  was  in  third  place,  just 
behind  Lincoln  and  Washington.  As 
historians  have  been  able  to  sit  back 
and  view  the  events  from  1933-1945 
with  a  little  more  perspective,  they 
are  now  inclined  to  rate  Roosevelt 
slightly  lower.  Whether  FDR's  repu- 
tation will  continue  to  slip  with  the 
passage  of  time,  or  whether  he  will 
recoup  and  move  higher,  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  now.  Of  the 


292  historians  reporting,  205  rated 
him  as  Great,  57  as  Near  Great,  21 
as  Average,  1  as  Below  Average,  and 
8  as  a  Failure.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
has  not  been  dead  long  enough  for 
anyone  to  be  completely  objective 
about  him.  His  name  is  still  one  to 
conjure  with  in  the  great  American 
game  of  politics.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  poll  was  taken  after  the 
1952  presidential  campaign  in  which 
the  highly  potent  political  machine 
welded  together  by  Roosevelt  in  1932 
fell  apart  for  the  first  time.  How  much 
of  a  factor  this  was  in  the  minds  of 
historians  is  not  known. 

The  comments  on  Roosevelt  were 
varied  and  numerous.  His  champion- 
ing of  Civil  Rigihts,  of  the  laboring 
man  in  particular  and  the  common 
man  in  the  United  States  in  general 
were  lauded.  Those  who  low-rated 
him  pointed  out  his  "betrayal  of  the 
country  at  Yalta,"  and  his  soft  atti- 
tude towards  Russia  in  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  precarious  world  in 
which  we  live  today.  Certainly  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the 
most  controversial  figures  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  needs  to  be  a  lapse  of 
another  20  or  30  years  before  he  may 
be  objectively  assessed  and  his  place 
in  history  definitely  decided. 

In  the  next  category,  labeled  Near 
Great,  are  the  names  of  four  men: 
Andrew  Jackson,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  John  Adams. 
The  inclusion  of  Jackson  here  may 
cause  some  eyebrow  lifting,  for  Old 
Hickory  has  long  been  the  idol  of  the 
masses,  and  in  other  rolls  conducted 
on  a  more  narrow  basis  than  this  one, 
he  has  earned  a  place  on  the  roll  of 
Great  Presidents.  While  there  was 
considerable  dispersion  of  the  votes 
cast  for  Jackson,  his  total  of  925  fell 
narrowly  short  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber for  his  inclusion  in  the  higher 
category.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
historians  did  list  him  as  Great,  but 
132  tabbed  him  as  Near  Great,  while 
39  called  him  Average,  7  voted  him 


Below  Average  and  3  labeled  him  a 
Failure.  Those  who  lauded  Jackson 
called  him  "the  first  real  democratic 
President  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  or  "the  first  champion 
of  the  masses."  Those  adversely  criti- 
cal referred  disparag'ingly  to  Jack- 
son's use  of  the  "Spoils  System"  for 
the  allocation  of  political  offices,  or  to 
"his  responsibility  for  the  Panic  of 
1837."  Some  called  him  unstatesman- 
like  and  "an  ignorant  frontiersman," 
but  one  listed  him  as  Great  for  his 
hard-handed  diplomacy  which  won 
claims  from  France  when  even  a  mas- 
ter diplomat  like  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  failed.  Jackson's  exploits,  both  in 
and  out  of  office,  have  provided  a  fa- 
vorite topic  for  historical  research  and 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  written- 
about  men  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Following  closely  behind  Jackson 
with  914  points  is  Theodore  Roose- 
\elt,  perhaps  the  first  truly  progres- 
sive President  the  country  knew.  The 
crowning  achievement  of  his  admin- 
istration was  the  start  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  some  considered  a  great 
achievement  and  others  condemned 
for  the  means  used  to  acquire  the 
canal  rights.  TR's  blustery  "big- 
stick"  diplomacy  won  a  measure  of 
grudging  respect  for  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs,  but  his  influence  on 
the  domestic  scene  was  at  least  as 
important.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
"muckrakers"  and  attacks  on  big  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  also  an  era  which 
saw  the  laboring  man  beginning  to 
get  a  more  just  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  capitalistic  system  of  economy. 
The  darling  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  not  of  the  professional  politi- 
cians who  ran  the  Republican  Party 
of  the  early  1900's,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
probably  enjoyed  the  adulation  of  the 
American  people  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  any  man  who  has  ever  served  this 
country. 

Far  below  Roosevelt,  but  still  in- 
cluded as  Near  Great,  is  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  enjoys  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  man  who 
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lias  ever  served  two  terms  with  a  four 
year  lapse  between  his  first  and  sec- 
ond administrations.  When  Cleveland 
came  to  office  in  1885,  'he  was  the 
first  Democratic  president  since  1861. 
Were  his  reputation  based  solely  on 
his  first  administration,  his  rank 
might  well  be  higher.  Though  many 
of  Cleveland's  policies  in  the  1880\s 
were  frustrated  by  a  Republican  con- 
trolled Senate,  especially  as  regards  a 
lowering  of  the  tariff,  his  policies  were 
far  above  average,  and  he  did  as  much 
as  could  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  When  he  returned  to 
the  White  House  in  1893,  Cleveland 
was  the  victim  of  one  of  the  worst 
periods  of  depression  the  nation  has 
known.  Although  the  causes  for  this 
panic,  which  lasted  throughout  most 
of  the  years  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  his 
Republican  predecessor,  the  stigma 
of  being  a  depression  President  has 
lingered  to  slightly  becloud  Cleve- 
land's reputation. 

John  Adams,  who  stands  just  be- 
low Cleveland  in  the  Near  Great  cate- 
gory, is  in  the  minds  of  many  histo- 
rians one  of  the  most  underrated  men 
in  American  history.  Serving  as  he 
did  between  giants  like  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  during  the  period  of 
perhaps  the  most  violent  political 
strife  the  United  States  has  ever 
known,  he  has  been  less  well  remem- 
bered for  his  good  points  than  is  just. 
A  symbol  of  the  even-then  dying  Fed- 
eralist Party  which  enacted  the  adom- 
inable  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of 
,1798,  John  Adams'  herculean  labors 
in  keeping  the  United  States  out  of 
what  could  have  been  a  catastrophic 
war  with  France  deserves  more  credit 
than  is  generally  given.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  flying  in  the  face 
of  public  opinion,  even  within  his  own 
party,  to  keep  us  neutral,  though  he 
must  have  known  that  this  was  an 
act  of  political  suicide.  History  has 
proved  him  right  and  public  opinion 
wrong.  Perhaps  his  relatively  high 
rating  in  this  poll  can  restore  some 
of  the  luster  to  the  reputation  of  a 
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man  who  placed  his  country  above 
his  own  political  fortunes. 

.Just  short  of  the  mark  to  rate  in- 
clusion in  the  ranks  of  the  Near  Great 
is  the  name  of  James  K.  Polk,  the 
first  "dark  horse"  President  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Serving  during  the 
1840's,  that  remarkable  period  of  ex- 
pansion. Polk  has  been  labeled  "the 
High  Priest  of  Manifest  Destiny."  It 
was  under  his  administration  that  the 
Oregon  Territory,  California,  the 
Southwest,  and  clear  title  to  Texas 
were  gained.  Promising  in  his  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1844  a  policy  of 
expansion.  Polk  set  out  to  make  good 
on  those  promises,  even  though  he 
had  to  fight  an  imperialistic  war  with 
Mexico,  and  threaten  even  mighty 
Britain  to  achieve  his  ends.  If  one 
takes  into  account  only  the  land  ac- 
quisitions. Polk  must  rate  as  the  most 
fabulously  successful  President  we 
have  ever  known. 

Behind  Polk  as  Average  Presidents 
come  James  Monroe,  James  Madi- 
son, and  John  Quincy  Adams.  Mon- 
roe is  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
enunciation  of  the  Doctrine  which 
bears  his  name,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  deserves  much  more  of 
the  credit  for  this  bold  policy  than  is 
generally  realized. 

No  one  could  dispute  that  Madison 
and  J.  Q.  Adams  were  great  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  certainly  deserve  no 
higher  than  an  average  rating  during 
the  periods  they  served  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Madison,  called  "the  father 
of  the  Constitution,"  did  not  live  up 
to  early  promise  once  he  assumed  the 
presidential  chair.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  too  long  under  the  influence  of 
Jefferson,  first  during  the  1790's 
when  the  opposition  to  the  entrenched 
Federalists  was  organized,  later  as 
Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State.  There 
were  many  historians  who  felt  that 
a  stronger,  more  forceful  president 
could  have  averted  the  disastrous  War 
of  1812,  had  he  been  more  interested 
in  statesmanship  and  less  concerned 
with  reelection. 


.John  Quincy  y\dams,  perhaps  the 
greatest  diplomat  the  nation  has 
known,  served  as  a  peace  negotiator 
at  Ghent  in  1814  and  helped  to  re- 
coup at  the  conference  table  what  had 
been  lost  during  the  military  phases 
of  the  War  of  1812.  He  consummat- 
ed one  of  the  master  strokes  in  diplo- 
matic annals  by  his  outmaneuvering 
of  Luis  de  Onis  in  1819,  a  feat  which 
secured  Florida  for  the  United  States 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  eventual 
annexation  of  Oregon.  As  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  again 
served  brilliantly  as  a  diplomat,  but 
his  elevation  to  the  presidency  in 
1825,  despite  the  fact  that  Andrew 
Jackson  had  earned  both  more  popu- 
lar and  electoral  votes,  brought  a  tem- 
porary halt  to  his  successes  in  public 
office.  Adams'  one  term  in  the  White 
House  was  almost  barren  of  any  great 
legislation  or  presidential  policies  ow- 
ing to  the  opposition  of  the  Jackson- 
ians,  who  controlled  both  houses  of 
Congress.  One  noted  historian  has  re- 
marked that  "John  Quincy  Adams 
served  two  brilliant  careers;  first  as 
a  diplomat,  later  as  a  legislator  in 
Congress,  the  two  separated  by  four 
years  as  a  failure  in  the  Presidency." 

Another  Average  President  was 
William  Howard  Taft,  the  protege  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  Taft  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  making  up  his  mind  at  first 
whether  he  was  a  Roosevelt  Progres- 
sive or  an  Old-Guard  Conservative 
Republican.  His  eventual  siding  with 
the  Old  Guard  helped  temporarily  to 
wreck  the  Republican  Party.  Perhaps 
Taft's  greatest  feat  in  office  was  his 
building  up  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
to  one  of  the  highest  levels  it  has  ever 
attained.  This  alone  counterbalanced 
some  of  his  other  shortcomings.  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  victor  in  the  disputed 
election  of  1876,  was  not  successful 
dealing  with  Congress,  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  poHcies  will  show  him 
to  be  correct  in  most  of  the  actions 
he  took  during  his  presidency.  His 
abrupt  ending  of  military  occupation 
in  the  South  alienated  him  from  his 
own  party,  and  his  veto  of  the  Bland- 
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Allison  Silver  Purchase  Act  caused 
further  troubles  with  Congress.  He 
was  almost  a  man  without  a  party 
during-  much  of  his  period  in  the 
White  House. 

The  next  name  on  the  list  is  that 
of  the  most  recent  ex-president  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

While  it  is  certainly  too  early  to 
assign  Truman  a  permanent  ranking 
among  the  Presidents,  the  292  re- 
spondents to  this  questionnaire  have 
placed  him  just  one  notch  below  the 
middle  in  the  Average  category. 

Opinions  on  Truman,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  more  varied  than  on 
any  other  President.  He  received  10 
votes  as  Great,  70  as  Near  Great,  129 
as  Average,  48  as  Below  Average, 
and  35  as  a  Failure.  He  was  lauded 
for  his  stand  on  civil  rights,  for  his 
championing  of  labor,  and  for  bold 
strokes  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
such  as  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  Others  castigated 
him  for  "failure  to  keep  his  big  mouth 
shut"  when  he  should  have,  for  failure 
to  do  something  more  constructive  as 
regards  Korea,  for  his  "costing  Stev- 
enson the  election,"  and  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  for  his  failure  to 
uproot  Communism  and  inefficiency 
from  the  Government  in  Washington. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  will 
be  many  reappraisals  of  Harry  Tru- 
man as  President  in  future  years.  This 
close  to  a  man  who  has  just  recently 
left  the  office,  one  cannot  sift  the  im- 
portant facts  from  one's  personal  po- 
htical  prejudices.  It  may  well  be  nec- 
essary to  await  the  passage  of  half 
a  century  before  we  can  assign  Tru- 
man his  permanent  niche  in  history. 

Ranking  just  behind  Truman  is  the 
only  other  living  ex-President,  Her- 
bert Hoover.  An  interesting  fact 
which  might  be  noted  here  is  that 
Hoover,  who  served  as  President  dur- 
ing the  period  of  darkest  depression 
the  United  States  has  ever  known, 
earned  a  considerably  higher  rating 
than  his  predecessor,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  was  Chief  Executive  at  one  of 
bhe  peaks  of  American  prosperity. 
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This  is  a  rejection  of  the  old  theory 
that  the  American  people  always  give 
credit  to  the  incumbent  President  for 
periods  of  prosperity  and  always 
blame  the  President  for  periods  of  de- 
pression. As  events  have  proved  since, 
much  of  the  basis  for  the  cataclysmic 
economic  upheavals  of  the  1930's  had 
their  origins  in  the  1920's. 

Rounding  out  the  list  of  the  Aver- 
age Presidents  are  William  McKin- 
lay,  who  guided  the  U.S.  during  the 
highly  successful  Spanish  -  American 
War  in  1898,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  An- 
drew Johnson,  and  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren.  Of  these  only  Andrew  Johnson's 
record  shows  a  wide  dispersal  of  opin- 
ion.   Four    historians    ranked  him 
Great,  47  Near  Great,  156  Average, 
50  Below  Average,  and  35  a  Failure. 
-Johnson  served  under  several  severe 
handicaps.   First,  he  followed  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  That  alone  would  place 
him  in  a  bad  light.  Second,  he  lacked 
a  personal  following,  having  been  a 
Democrat  for  most  of  his  lifetime  be- 
fore being  thrust  in  as  a  Republican 
President.   His  policies  in  many  re- 
spects were  wise,  and  his  Reconstruc- 
tion program  for  the  South  in  1865 
was  almost  as  lenient  as  that  of  Lin- 
coln. But  without  support  in  Congress 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Radical 
Republicans,  who  succeeded  in  im- 
peaching him  and  narrowly  failed  to 
convict  him  of  charges  which  would 
have  resulted  in  his  removal  from  of- 
fice. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  a  machine 
politician  who  was  a  compromise 
choice  by  the  Republicans  as  Vice- 
President  in  1880  and  became  Presi- 
dent only  through  the  assassination  of 
James  Garfield.  Possessing  probably 
the  most  corrupt  political  connections 
of  any  of  our  chief  Executives,  Arthur 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  while  in  office 
and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  execu- 
tive duties  in  a  high  manner.  It  was 
in  1883  under  Arthur's  administra- 
tion that  the  Pendleton  Act  was  pass- 
ed, ushering  in  the  era  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  a  clever  poli- 


tician, was  the  personal  protege  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  rammed 
down  the  throats  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  the  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nee in  1832,  and  four  years  later  was 
Jackson's  choice  for  his  successor. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  ele- 
vation of  Van  Buren,  and  must  be 
blamed  for  much  of  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess that  Van  Buren  attained  while 
President.  The  Panic  of  1837  an- 
other trying  economic  era  in  Ameri- 
can history,  plagued  Van  Buren  dur- 
ing his  entire  tenure  in  the  White 
House,  but  the  seeds  for  the  panic  had 
been  sfMvn  earlier  in  many  of  the  un- 
wise economic  measures  resorted  to 
by  Jackson. 

The  Below  Average  Presidents  in 
order  are:  Benjamin  Harrison,  John 
Tyler,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce 
and  James  Buchanan.  Aside  from 
Coolidge,  who  served  in  the  1920's, 
and  Harrison,  who  served  from  1889- 
1893,  the  others  occupied  the  White 
House  in  the  twenty-year  period  from 
1841-1861,  with  the  last  four  serving 
in  succession. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
the  decade  of  the  1850's,  a  period 
which  saw  the  United  States  crying- 
out  for  a  strong,  forceful  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, was  unable  to  produce  even 
an  average  one.  Four  men,  Taylor, 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  were 
President  during  that  decade,  and 
none  of  them  exhibited  the  qualities 
of  leadership  that  were  called  for.  It 
was  this  period,  of  course,  that  saw 
the  sectional  controversy  between  the 
North  and  South  erupt  into  violence. 
This  decade  opened  with  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  passed  on  to  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraskan  Act,  the  tragedy  of 
"bleeding  Kansas"  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  closed  with  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  in  December 
of  1860.  During  that  entire  period, 
a  divided  nation  was  struggling  along 
without  adequate  executive  leader- 
ship. It  makes  one  wonder  whether 
the  situation  might  have  been  differ- 
( Concluded  next  page) 
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cut  had  Abrahani  Lincoln  been  elect- 
ed four  years  earlier.  Or  what  would 
ha\  e  transpired  had  Andrew  Jackson 
been  in  the  White  House?  Could  he 
ha\'e  coped  with  the  threat  of  Seces- 
sion in  1860  as  effectively  as  he  did 
when  South  Carolina  attempted  it  in 
the  1830's?  This  is  idle  speculation, 
of  course,  and  cannot  be  answered 
here. 

Of  all  these  mediocre  men,  perhaps 
James  Buchanan  was  the  most  tragic. 
The  others  may  be  categorized  as  men 
who  were  just  placed  in  a  position  too 
big  for  them.  But  Buchanan  was  a 
well  trained  public  servant.  An  ex- 
perienced legislator  of  many  sessions 
in  Congress,  a  successful  Cabinet  of- 
ficer under  Polk,  a  skilled  diplomat 
in  the  1850's,  he  was  not  lacking  in 
^experience.  Buchanan  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  had  as  good  training  for 
the  office  of  President  as  any  man  who 
ever  served,  and  yet  he  was  not  up 
to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  office. 

The  two  men  who  have  earned  the 
stigma  of  failure  in  office— and  there 
was  a  wide  gap  between  the  score  of 
270  given  Buchanan  and  the  88  for 
Grant  or  the  62  for  Harding— were 
tragic  figures,  indeed.  Both  served  in 
periods  of  reconstruction  after  a  major 
military  effort.  Both  resorted  to  gov- 
ernment by  crony.  Both  trusted  ad- 
visors who  proved  themselves  to  be 
untrustworthy.  Neither  should  ever 
have  sought  the  office  of  President, 
and  the  American  people  should  never 
have  granted  the  prize  to  either. 
Grant  and  Harding  were  simply  little 
men  in  a  big  job.  Grant  may  have 
been  an  able  general,  Harding  an  able 
senator,  but  certainly  neither  of  them 
exhibited  any  of  the  qualities  which 
a  President  must  possess  if  he  is  ade- 
quately to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
the  office. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  pathetic 
figure  pushed  forward  by  the  Radical 
Republicans  in  1869  while  his  Civil 
War  reputation  was  still  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  War- 
ren G.  Harding  was  a  compromise 
candidate  after  a  split  in  the  Repub- 
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lican  Convention  in  1920.  They  were 
mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  professional 
politicians,  but  the  blame  for  the  trag- 
edy of  these  two  men  must  eventually 
rest  not  with  the  politicians  who  saw 
a  chance  to  further  their  own  selfish 
ends,  but  with  the  undiscerning  Am- 
erican people  who  were  in  the  last 
analysis  responsible  for  their  elevation 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

One  last  analysis  may  be  made  with 
this  poll  in  mind.  The  United  States 
has  seen  the  White  House  occupied 
by  too  many  men  who  were  unworthy 
of  the  trust  placed  in  them.  In  criti- 
cal times  we  can  ill  afford  to  settle 
for  less  than  the  best  in  the  Presi- 
dency. To  settle  for  less  might  lead 
to  national  disaster.  ^ 
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FOOTBALL 
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group  in  so-called  'possession'  of  the 
oval  first  arrange  themselves  in  an 
egg-shaped  Tiuddle,'  as  it  is  called, 
for  a  moment  of  prayerful  meditation 
and  whispering  of  secret  numbers  to 
each  other. 

"Then  they  rearrange  themselves 
with  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
egg.  In  a  typical  'formation'  there 
are  seven  priests  'on  the  line,'  seven 
being  a  mystical  number  associated 
not,  as  Jung  purists  might  contend, 
with  the  'seven  last  words,'  but  ac- 
tually with  sublimation  of  the  'seven 


deadly  sins'  into  'the  seven  cardinal 
principles  of  education.' 

"The  central  priest  crouches  over 
the  egg,  protecting  it  with  his  hands 
while  over  his  back  quarters  hovers 
the  'quarterback.'  The  transposition 
of  'back  quarters'  to  'quarterback'  is 
easily  explained  by  the  Adler  school. 
To  the  layman  the  curious  posture 
assumed  by  the  'quarterback'  .  .  . 
immediately  suggests  the  Cretan  ori- 
gins of  Mycenaean  animal  art,  but 
this  popular  view  is  untenable.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  the  'quarterback' 
symbolizes  the  libido,  combining  two 
instincts,  namely   (a)   Eros,  which 
strives  for  ever  closer  union  and  (b) 
the  instinct  for  destruction  of  any- 
thing which  lies  in  the  path  of  Eros. 
Moreover,  the  'pleasure-pain'  excite- 
ment of  the  hysterical  worshipers  fo- 
cuses entirely  on  the  actions  of  the 
libido-quarterback.    Behind  him  are 
three  priests  representing  the  male 
triad. 

"At  a  given  signal  the  egg  is  passed 
by  sleight-of-hand  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  who  endeavors  to 
move  it  by  bodily  force  across  the 
white  lines  of  winter.  ...  At  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter,  implying  the 
summer  solstice,  the  processions  of 
musicians  and  semi-nude  virgins  are 
resumed.  .  .  .  The  virgins  perform 
a  most  curious  rite  requiring  far  more 
dexterity  than  the  earlier  phallic  May- 
pole rituals  from  which  it  seems  to 
be  derived.  Each  carries  a  wand  of 
shining  metal  which  she  spins  on  her 
fingertip,  tosses  playfully  into  the  air, 
and  with  which  she  interweaves  her 
body  in  most  intricate  gyrations.  .  .  . 

"The  foregoing,  I  confess,  scarce- 
ly scratches  the  surface.  Space  does 
not  permit  interpretation  of  football 
as  related  to  dreams,  or  discussion  of 
the  great  subconscious  reservoirs  of 
thwarted  American  energy  that  week- 
ly seek  expression  through  vicarious 
enjoyment  of  ritualized  violence  and 
infliction  of  pain.  To  relate  football  to 
the  Oedipus  complex  alone  would  re- 
quire, as  it  well  deserves,  years  of 
patient  research  by  scholarly  men."  0 
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From  the  inner,  where  dreams  iinsteered,  dream 

like  Polaris  fixed, 
Or  moon  with  inconstant  patterns  across  the  night  mind, 
The  stirred  child  of  the  unhearing  ears  arid  closed  eyes 

is  driven  by  the  other-us 
That  finds  us  when  the  darkness  of  our  light  F^t*/- 

rests  our  un-resting,  relentless  heads.  L/I  V 

Our  dreams,  dipping  into  our  private,  private  self, 

can,  from  night,  and  crowing  cock  and  cricket  wet  with  dew. 

Ride  the  longtailed  comet  of  our  night-time  selves, 

and  see  the  daytime  other  that  is  our  night  dream-driven  us. 


More  Poems 

by 

D.  A.  Fort 


I  like  to  see  a  hawk 

flap  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three, 

and  sail  on  again. 

He  loafs  above  the  grass, 

flaps  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three, 

and  looks  again. 

He  whistles  to  a  mouse, 

shrilly  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three, 

and  dives  again. 
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14 
Juillet 

Hawk 


We  heard  them  dancing  in  the  streets. 

Echoes  of  small  explosions  came  from 
a  distance. 

The  mingled  smell  of  garlic  and  bur- 
gundy hung  over  our  bed. 

There  was  stillness  and  passion  mixed 
and  unbalanced. 

She  turned  and  I  drew  her  to  me. 

''Vite,  ne  quittez  pas,  vite,  vite, 
cherie.'''' 

Words  were  sounds  and  sounds  were 
words. 

The  music  of  the  street  rose  and  fell 
and  our  ears  rang. 
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By  Richard  Goley 


She  was  really  nice,  everyone  said. 
She  came  from  a  good  family,  why 
did  she  do  such  a  thing? 

Others  wondered  why  they  had  not 
tried  to  make  a  pass  at  her  when 
they  had  a  chance.  Still  others  went 
home  and  looked  at  their  own  wives 
'and  daughters.  No,  that  couldn't  hap- 
pen here,  each  said  to  himself. 

But,  really,  they  still  wondered. 

It  happened  to  Shirley  Michaelson, 
and  look  at  her.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  family.  Married  to  young 
Steven  Hartgrove,  who  was  going  to 
take  his  father's  place  as  doctor  and 
leading  citizen  of  the  community. 
No,  it  couldn't  happen  to  them. 

And  still  they  wondered. 

It  was  a  wonderful  morning  when 
Shirley  and  Steven  were  married. 
The  doctor's  garden  was  still  damp 
with  the  late  June  dew  and  every- 
thing was  wonderful.  To  Shirley,  it 
was  like  a  dream.  The  tall  grey- 
haired  Episcopal  minister  smiled  at 
her  and  then  the  music  started.  The 
people  moved  behind  her  and  she 
heard  the  women  mutter  about  the 
lovely  ceremony  and  the  men  stir, 
then  there  was  the  recessional  and 
Steven  took  her  arm  and  led  her  into 
the  house  to  change  clothes  for  their 
trip. 

Later,  circulating  among  the 
crowd,  she  was  still  very  happy  and 
once  behind  her  she  heard  an  old 
woman  who  was  almost  deaf  and  did 
not  know  how  loud  she  was  talking- 
say  to  her  husband  that  Steven  made 
a  fine  choice. 
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This  pleased  Shirley  and  she  was 
happy. 

The  wedding  trip  to  Bermuda  was 
even  more  wonderful,  but  the  sum- 
mer passed  very  quickly  and  it  was 
time  for  Steven  to  enter  medical 
school. 

It  had  been  agreed  before  the  mar- 
riage that  Shirley  would  live  with 
Steven's  parents  while  he  was  at 
school.  He  was  to  become  a  doctor 
and  he  needed  to  study.  It  was  un- 
derstood Shirley  would  take  his  mind 
off  his  work. 

Shirley  had  been  dating  Steven 
since  high  school,  and  one  summer 
while  they  both  were  in  college  had 
become  engaged. 

The  town  thought  it  was  a  won- 
derful match.  Shirley's  parents  had 
been  one  of  the  town's  oldest  and 
most  respected  families  until  their 
death  and  now  she  was  marrying  the 
doctor's  son.  It  was  like  a  storybook 
afFair,  everyone  said. 

Just  imagine,  Shirley  and  the  doc- 
tor's son,  getting  married.  It  will  be 
the  perfect  match.  Thus,  approval 
of  the  Ladies  Afternoon  Garden  Club 
was  given;  also  the  Tuesday  After- 
noon Reading  Club;  also  the  Moth- 
er's Missionary  Society  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

I  think  it  is  just  grand,  they  all 
said. 

And  then  the  fall  came. 

It  was  very  sweet  to  see  Shirley 


driving  with  the  doctor  to  the  hos- 
pital and  to  make  a  few  of  his  calls 
in  the  nicer  section  where  it  was  all 
right  for  Shirley  to  go  in  and  wait 
for  the  doctor.  Soon,  she  could  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  doctor's  son, 
it  is  good  experience  for  her  if  she 
is  going  to  help  the  doctor's  son,  the 
garden  club  members  said. 

The  doctor,  although  not  the  only 
doctor  in  town,  was  rarely  called  any- 
thing other  than  the  doctor.  He  had 
made  his  career  when  he  first  moved 
to  town  and  opened  his  office.  He 
came  with  introductions  to  all  of  the 
best  homes,  and  in  no  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  country  club.  He 
was  young,  blond  and  unmarried  and 
needed  for  parties.  His  manners  were 
perfect. 

Then  the  ladies  of  the  town  who 
were  already  attached  decided  it  was 
a  shame  for  the  poor  doctor  to  go 
through  life  without  a  mate,  and  liv- 
ing at  that  old  hotel. 

Then  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Holland,  and  settled 
down  in  a  lovely  house  in  Cherry 
Park  to  raise  his  family.  He  was 
(Continued  next  page) 
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not  a  good  doctor,  but  he  could  make 
friends. 

When  Steven  was  born  it  was  de- 
cided by  all  concerned  he  would  be 
a  doctor  and  take  over  from  his  fath- 
er, and  no  one  considered  it  any  more. 

And  then  Steven  got  married  and 
it  was  wonderful,  the  Ladies  After- 
noon Garden  Club  said. 

Steven  and  Shirley  themselves  were 
not  unhappy  about  the  arrangement. 
Steven  enjoyed  going  to  school,  and 
he  liked  having  Shirley  waiting  for 
him  at  home  on  weekends  and  during 
holidays. 

To  Shirley,  it  was  nice  to  have  a 
home  where  she  was  pampered  again. 
It  had  not  been  so  after  her  parents 
had  died  and  she  had  gone  to  live 


And  then  two  weekends  in  a  row 
passed  without  Steven  coming  home 
and  Shirley  began  to  worry  just  a 
little. 

The  doctor  began  to  worry  a  little 
also.  He  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  his  son  on  the  staff  at  medi- 
cal school  saying  Steven  was  not  do- 
ing so  well.  He  might  even  be  thrown 
out  of  school. 

But  the  doctor  and  Shirley  did  not 
tell  each  other  of  their  worries.  Then 
Steven  came  home  and  things  were 
not  the  same.  He  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  school  and  left  earlier  on  Sun- 
day than  usual.  He  did  not  even  go 
to  the  hospital  with  his  father. 

The  doctor  pondered  this  and  de- 
cided that  studies  were  really  the 
only  thmg  on  the  boy's  mind.  He 


turned  from  a  Junior  League  Club 
meeting. 

Shirley  broke  down  when  Steven 
was  mentioned.  She  had  not  received 
a  letter  in  two  weeks  and  Steven  had 
not  been  home.  Besides,  his  last  let- 
ters were  very  short  and  not  full  of 
the  usual  phrases  of  love  they  had 
once  held.  Shirley  was  very  upset, 
and  this  upset  the  doctor. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  he  decid- 
ed to  drive  down  to  see  Steven  and 
to  bring  him  home  for  the  weekend. 
The  drive  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  boy  and  find  out  just 
what  was  bothering  him. 

The  doctor  found  that  Steven  had 
already  left  for  home  and  this  made 
the  doctor  feel  better  about  the  entire 
matter.    He  was  very  happy  as  he 
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with  her  aunt. 

At  the  doctor's  home  she  could 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  think 
what  she  was  going  to  do  with  the 
day  and  how  soon  Steven  would  be 
home  to  share  the  big  bed  on  the 
second  floor.  Then  she  would  roll 
over  and  hug  a  pillow,  thinking  how 
wonderful  the  weekend  would  be, 
with  Steven  home. 
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decided  to  have  a  talk  with  him  and 
tell  Steven  not  to  put  too  much  stock 
in  books  and  the  glory  talk  of  the 
professors.  You  can  get  along  with- 
out it.   He  had  proved  it  himself. 

Then,  two  months  later  the  doctor 
received  a  second  letter  from  his 
friend.  Steven  was  very  far  behind 
and  something  must  be  done.  The 
doctor  tried  to  break  the  issue  to 
Shirley  one  afternoon  after  she  re- 


drove  home.  He  would  take  Steven 
to  the  hospital  on  Sunday  before 
church  and  they  could  have  a  long 
talk. 

Perhaps  what  he  needed  was  Shir- 
ley to  come  to  live  with  him  at  school, 
and  this  made  the  doctor  feel  better. 
He  liked  doing  things  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

But  Steven  was  not  at  home  and 
the  doctor  made  the  mistake  of  tell- 
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\Uiy  Shirley  he  would  be  home  short- 
ly. He  did  not  come  that  weekend. 
Late  Sunday  nig-ht  the  doctor  made 
a  long  distance  call  to  the  school. 

Steven  had  just  come  in  and  his 
absence  was  really  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain. He  had  visited  friends  in  town 
you  see,  and  his  roommate  thought 
he  was  going  home. 

Shirley  began  to  brood.  She  want- 
ed to  go  to  the  school  and  see  Steven, 
but  the  doctor  did  not  want  her  to 
go.  He  knew  what  was  happening. 
He  had  gone  through  the  same  thing 
while  in  school  and  it  was  best  to 
let  the  boy  get  over  it.  Sluts  can  be 
very  attractive,  he  remembered. 

After  all,  it's  nothing  to  worry 
about,  he  said. 

Shirley  looked  from  the  window 
and  watched  the  postman  walk  past 
the  house  without  turning  into  the 
walk.  And  then  she  began  to  cry. 
It  had  been  so  nice. 

What  had  happened?  They  had 
been  married  less  than  a  year  and 
already  Steven  was  gone.  She  had 
not  thought  she  would  be  able  to 
hold  him  always,  that  would  have 
been  too  much  to  ask.  Men  are  not 
like  that.  But  to  have  him  do  this 
way  in  their  first  year  of  marriage 
was  too  much.  If  it  had  been  with 
a  young  patient  after  he  had  started 
practice,  it  would  not  have  mattered. 
She  would  not  lose  him  altogether 
then,  but  now  it  was  dangerous. 
And  she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
March  passed  and  April  arrived 
and  matters  did  not  change.  Shirley 
was  very  unhappy  and  she  could  do 
nothing  about  the  situation.  She  had 
seen  Steven  only  four  weekends  since 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  he  was 
more  distant  each  time. 

She  passed  much  time  in  her  bed 
crying  to  herself  and  the  doctor  wor- 
ried about  her.  She  would  not  go 
with  him  on  calls  or  to  the  hospital. 

Shirley  could  look  from  the  win- 
dow and  see  the  women  passing  in 
the  street  and  imagine  she  knew  what 
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they  were  saying  about  her.  Isn't  it 
just  awful  about  the  doctor's  poor 
son?  Married  to  that  girl  and  not 
wanting  to  come  home.  What  a  wife 
she  must  have  been.  To  Shirley,  it 
was  always  in  the  past  tense. 

And  then  Shirley  began  to  wonder 
if  it  really  was  her  fault.  Could  it 
be  that  she  was  a  poor  wife?  What 
did  she  do  wrong? 

She  would  look  into  the  mirror 
and  study  her  face.  It  was  a  good 
face.  Very  clear  and  well  shaped. 
Her  hair  was  long  and  blond,  her 
figure  was  good.  She  was  thin  and 
she  knew  her  figure  was  good. 

The  doctor  himself,  at  times,  had 
sensed  a  need  for  protection  in  Shir- 
ley. Then,  he  felt  very  kindly  toward 
her  and  for  a  while,  would  be  very 
nice  to  her. 

The  doctor  was  resting  in  his  fa- 
vorite chair  the  afternoon  it  all  hap- 
pened. 

Around  six,  Shirley  came  down 
from  her  room  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Out,"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on 
the  screen  door. 

"When  will  you  be  back?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  I  may  go  to  a 
movie." 

"All  right.  Do  you  need  any 
money?" 

"No.  Don't  wait  up  for  me." 

The  doctor  went  back  to  reading 
his  paper  and  did  not  think  of  her 
until  supper  and  then  only  to  men- 
tion to  his  wife  she  had  gone  to  a 
movie. 

He  went  to  bed  about  eleven  with- 
out thinking  of  Shirley  being  out. 
He  slept  well  until  just  after  sun-up, 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

There  had  been  a  wreck  on  Pea 
Ridge  Road.  A  bad  one,  the  farm- 
er's voice  said,  a  man  and  a  woman 
hurt. 

The  doctor  put  the  phone  back  and 
suddenly  he  knew  what  he  would  find 


at  the  wreck.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  he  walked  up  the  stairs 
to  see  if  Shirley  was  in  her  room. 
Her  bed  was  not  rumpled. 

The  doctor  drove  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Pea  Ridge  Road.  A  few 
miles  down  the  twisting  stretch  of 
black  road  which  ran  along  a  ridge 
from  which  the  road  took  its  name, 
he  saw  a  few  cars  stopped  beside  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  his  heart  began 
to  beat  a  little  faster. 

A  state  highway  patrolman  walk- 
ed arond  his  patrol  car  with  a  blink- 
ing red  light  to  direct  him  around 
the  parked  cars.  When  he  saw  it 
was  the  doctor,  he  motioned  him  into 
a  parking  spot. 

"This  is  a  bad  one,  doc,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  the  doctor's  bag. 

"Yes,  so  I  hear." 

"Out  of  state  car." 

"Yes." 

"I  think  maybe  you  will  know  the 
woman." 

The  doctor  turned  and  looked  at 
the  patrolman  and  then  walked  down 
the  bank  to  the  small  creek  which 
ran  below  the  wooden  bridge. 

An  almost  new  car  lay  on  its  top 
in  the  water.   It  had  hit  the  bridge  | 
rail  and  turned  over  into  the  creek  j 
bed.  Part  of  the  rail  had  gone  through  j 
the  windshield  like  a  lance.  J 

The  spectators  moved  back  as  the  i 
doctor  walked  up.  There  was  no  talk.  \ 
Not  because  of  death,  but  because  of  ^ 
what  the  doctor  had  to  see. 

Shirley  had  been  pinned  into  the  ( 
seat  of  the  car  by  the  bridge  rail.  :  j 
The  man  looked  very  dead. 

Shirley  wore  nothing  above  her 
waist  and  she  was  very  pale.   The  , 
stream  flowed  through  the  broken 
window  of  the  car  and  her  long  blond 
hair  floated  on  top  of  the  water. 

The  doctor  took  a  blanket  from  the 
patrolman  and  through  the  car  win-  i 
dow  draped  it  over  Shirley's  half-| 
nude,  pale  body,  and  a  great  urge  j 
came  over  him  to  take  her  on  his  lap ; 
and  protect  her.  ^ 
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In  writing  this  I  have  to  tell  the 
story  just  as  I  heard  it  from  a  feller 
back  home.  He  didn't  have  much 
education  see  'en  as  how  he  never 
got  too  far  in  school.  Me,  I  am  what 
they  call  literate.  I  made  it  through 
the  eighth  grade  'fore  I  quit.  This 
amounts  to  something  not  many  folks 
around  here  can  say.  By  the  time  I 
was  thirteen  year  old  I  could  read  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Catalogue  from  front 
to  rear.  My  pa  says  I  am  pretty  near 
as  literate  as  that  feller  Talmadge. 
Course  I  guess  pa  is  just  talken.  Ain't 
nobody  smart  as  he  is.  Not  even  the 
president  hisself.  But  all  this  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  what  I  am 
writin  'cept  to  tell  folks  what  is  read- 
ing this  just  how  come  I  was  picked 
to  tell  the  story. 

It's  a  story  'bout  a  dog.  It's  a  fun- 
ny sort  of  dog.  I  guess  everybody 
what  is  anybody  has  got  a  dog,  but 
I  don't  figure  too  many  folks  got 
themselves  a  dog  like  this  one.  He 
sure  is  peculiar.  He  plays  checkers 
and  is  called  Ebernezer  after  old  Eb 
Sharp,  his  master,  what  used  to  be 
the  best  checker  player  in  these  parts 
afore  he  met  up  with  that  dog  of  his. 

I  'spect  as  far  back  as  anybody 
around  her  can  remember,  Eb's  been 
playen  checkers.  He  played  from  sun 
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up  to  sun  down.  I  knowed  one  time 
when  he  walked  pretty  near  15  mile 
to  spruce  up  a  game  with  a  drummer 
feller  what  was  over  in  Piny  Creek. 
Beat  the  feller  too.  Just  like  shooten 
warts  offen  a  frog.  Beatenest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of.  Fifteen  miles  just 
to  move  some  little  pieces  of  wood 
round. 

Eb  didn't  never  have  no  special 
way  of  maken  a  liven.  He  just  lick- 
ered  a  little  and  never  seemed  to  care. 
Some  say  he  made  pretty  good  stuff, 
but  I  can't  see  where  that  has  much 
to  do  with  my  story. 

Now  Eb  had  this  mangy  old  coon 
dog  with  a  great  big  tail.  He  was 
a  first  class  dog,  some  said,  far  as 
coons  were  concerned.  To  look  at 
him  though,  you  wouldn't  think  of 
it.  He  just  kinda  slinked  along  side 
Eb  and  stayed  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  was  possible  'cept  when  Eb  was 
playen  checkers.  Then  he  would  perk 
up  a  mite  and  sit  there  right  at,  Eb's 
feet  and  watch  every  liven  move. 
When  the  game  commenced  to  git 
pretty  close  he  would  git  up  and 
stretch.  With  all  the  first  happens 
through,  he  would  sidle  on  over  to 
the  side  of  the  board  and  commence 
to  play  right  along  with  Eb.  Every 
time  Ed  would  git  ready  to  make  a 
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move  what  that  dog  figured  was 
wrong,  he  would  growl  kinda  stiff 
like  and  wait  for  Eb  to  figure  another 
move.  If  that  move  was  to  suit  him, 
he  would  wag  his  tail  to  beat  the 
devil  and  right  then  and  there  he 
would  look  hke  he  was  somebody. 
Just  as  proud  as  you  pleased.  He 
would  keep  such  stuff  up  till  Eb  had 
won,  then  he  would  lay  back  down 
an  act  just  as  if  nothen  had  happened. 

There  wasn't  no  way  of  cheaten 
with  that  dog  round.  I  recollect  one 
Saturday  when  Eb  was  playen  the 
Preacher.  Baptist  preacher,  I  believe 
it  was.  The  preacher  got  to  a  fig- 
uren  a  way  to  beat  Eb,  see'en  as  how 
he  figured  he  had  the  will  of  the  Lord 
on  his  side.  He  waited  till  Eb  reach- 
ed for  his  jug  and  reached  over  and 
was  gitten  ready  to  move  a  piece. 
Well,  the  next  thing  we  knowed,  that 
dog  had  just  about  plumb  bit  the 
parson's  hand  off.  That  sure  was  one 
red  faced  preacher.  He  said  that  he 
got  to  feelen  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
in  him  and  his  hand  had  just  reached 
out  there  and  started  to  move  with- 
out him  tellen  it  to  do  so.  He  said 
he  reckon  that  dog  was  an  instrument 
of  the  devil,  see'en  as  how  he  contri- 
dicted  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Well, 
(Continued  next  page) 
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that  made  Eb  mad  and  he  laid  a  cus- 
sen  on  the  Reverant  what  would  turn 
your  hair.  K\  the  time  he  g-ot  through 
he  had  done  give  the  man  enough 
.  words  to  preach  on  for  a  month. 
After  that  Eb  and  the  dog  kept 
gitten  to  be  better  friends.  They  was 
always  together  .  Whenever  they  got 
ready  to  eat  they  ate  together.  Each 
one  got  the  same  as  the  other.  Folks 
saw  how  much  Eb  seen  of  that  dog 
and  there  was  some  powerful  talk 
about  it.   Some  said  that  Eb  had  to 
have  the  dog  to  be  able  to  play  check- 
ers as  good  as  he  did.  Well,  the  talk 
kept  a  growen.    Some  folks  got  to 
teasen  Eb  about  it.   They  told  him 
it  sure  was  a  good  thing  for  Eb  that 
that  dog  couldn't  do  no  moven.  Well, 
--all  this  got  right  under  Eb's  hide. 
He  figured  folks  was  sayen  he  wasn't 
as  good  as  a  dog.  Not  that  he  thought 
he  was,  but  folks  ought  not  be  goin 
around  sayen  things  like  that  about 
a  feller.  There  was  trouble  between 
Eb  and  that  dog  from  then  on.  He 
used  to  say  he  wished  that  the  dog 
could  move  so  as  he  could  show  ev- 
erybody just  what  was  what. 

Well,  this  got  the  Moody  twins  to 
a  thinken.  They  figured  they  could 
teach  that  dog  to  move  the  pieces  if 
they  was  to  take  him  off  to  hisself 
away  from  Eb.  Well,  they  did. 

The  dog  was  gone  for  near  on  three 
weeks,  'fore  he  come  up  again.  Eb 
blamed  it  on  the  folks  talken  so  much. 
He  said  the  dog  had  heard  what  they 
was  sayen  and  it  grieved  him  so  that 
he  just  run  off.  While  he  was  gone 
though,  Eb  just  kept  playen  checkers. 
He  done  alrig'ht  for  hisself  too.  Then 
one  day  the  Moody  twins  showed  up 
with  the  dog  and  told  Eb  they  had 
done  taught  him  how  to  move  the 
pieces  and  sure  enough  they  had. 

So  him  and  Eb  sat  down  to  what 
was  goin  to  be  one  of  the  dangdest 
games  what  ever  come  off.  I  didn't 
see  it,  but  a  feller  told  me. 

Eb  set  the  board  up  and  give  the 
dog  first  move  see'en  as  how  that  was 
fair  since  Ed  had  the  red  men.  Well, 
that  dog  moved  the  pieces  with  his 
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paw  just  as  sweet  as  you  please.  The 
game  went  pretty  slow  at  first  and 
continued  that  way.  It  looked  like 
they  was  to  make  a  day  of  it.  Folks 
was  drawen  round  to  see  just  what 
they  was  to  make  out  of  it. 

Well,  them  two  set  there  a  eyen 
each  other  and  the  board.  Eb,  he 
would  move  and  the  dog  would  move. 
Eb,  he  would  take  a  piece  and  the 
dog  would  take  a  piece.  Whenever 
Eb  felt  the  strain  was  too  much  for 
him,  he  would  pour  that  dog  and  his- 
self a  drink.  After  they  had  had  a 
snort  they  would  go  again.  Well,  this 
went  on  to  it  was  just  about  sunset. 
They  was  even  then.  It  looked  like 
neither  one  of  them  was  to  win.  This 
sure  put  Eb  in  a  hussy.  He  got  so 
riled  at  the  dog  and  the  folks  round 
him  he  took  a  bad  move.  I'll  tell 
you  that  dog  sure  had  him  sewed 
up  then.  He  didn't  have  to  do  nothen 
but  move  one  piece  and  he  had  him 
licked. 

Eb  seen  this  too.  He  knowed  he 
had  done  wrong  and  he  just  sat  there 
waiten  for  the  dog  to  do  the  end.  He 
was  sure  one  bad  feelen  feller.  Some- 
how he  managed  to  look  away  from 
the  table. 

That  dog  must  have  knowed  what 
was  the  matter,  cause  he  took  an  alful 
long  time  maken  his  move.  He'd  look 
at  Eb,  then  he'd  look  at  the  board. 
He  got  to  tremblin  all  over.  He  was 
sure  in  a  fix. 

I  spect  all  of  you  know  by  now 
that  the  dog  just  made  the  wrong 
move  and  let  Eb  whip  him.  Well, 
Eb  was  sure  proud  and  didn't  nobody 
feel  like  tellen  him  how  it  happened. 
They  just  figured  that  dog  had  a  heap 
of  heart  in  him. 

Well,  they  is  both  dead  now.  I 
guess  that  is  why  I  can  tell  this  story. 
If  they  was  alive  it  would  hurt  Eb 
too  much  to  know  the  truth.  After 
that  they  went  on  playen  like  they 
had  before  the  twins  started  foolen 
round  with  the  dog.  The  only  thing 
what  changed  is  that  dog  quit  hang- 
en  his  head  and  commenced  to  walk 
like  he  was  meant  to. 


The  only  time  he  ever  played  again 
was  to  beat  one  of  them  drummers 
what  blamed  the  whole  thing  on  the 
sun.  That  is  of  course  another  story 
what  I  hopes  to  tell  if  everybody  liked 
this  one.  0 
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I'll  Thank  You  In 
The  Morning 

By  Gerald  Gibson 


The  first  sensation  was  one  of  a 
slowly  growing  pain  somewhere  be- 
tween the  base  of  his  throat  and  his 
right  shoulder.  It  was  dark.  Not  a 
black  dark,  but  a  fuzzy-grey  dark; 
and  then  he  realized  that  his  eyes 
were  closed.  For  a  full  two  minutes 
'he  lay  there  feeling  the  pain,  fancy- 
ing someone  had  driven  ~a  spike  " 
through  the  spot  where  the  hurt  was 
so  that  he  could  not  move.  Then  he 
smelled  something  burning  and  inex- 
plicably the  word  "brimstone"  popped 
into  his  mind,  then  was  absorbed  by 
the  pain.  Abruptly  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  batted  them  a  couple  of 
rtimes.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was 
sunlight,  bright  shafts  of  it  pushing 


boldly  through  the  panes  of  a  big- 
window,  bringing  with  it  a  myriad 
restless  dust  particles.  After  a  mo- 
ment it  came  to  him  that  the  window 
was  part  of  a  room,  and  that  seemed 
a  little  strange,  for  initially  the  win- 
dow had  appeared -to  be  .merely  a 
wooden  rectangular  network  support- 
"ed  by  the  shafts  of  sunlight.  But 
there  was  a  room;  and  there  was  fur- 
niture. There  was  a  table  and  a  cou- 
ple of  benches  and  chairs  and  a  cup- 
board. The  burning  smell  came  from 
an  enamel-trimmed  black  wood  stove 
that  he  could  see  just  to  the  right  of 
the  white  hump.  Not  until  that  mo- 
ment did  he  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  what  must  be  the  lower 


bunk  of  a  double-decked  bed  and  the 
white  hump  was  his  foot  covered  by 
a  sheet.  It  came  back  to  him  then, 
the  whole  thing.  But  where  was  he? 

"Well,  see  you  finally  came  'round." 
The  voice  belonged  to  the  man  stand- 
ing in  the  open  doorway  holding  an 
armload  of  stovewood. 

He  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow 
and  squinted  at  the  strange  figure. 
'Who're  you?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  th'  feller  that  brought  yuh 
here."  The  man  crossed  over  to  the 
stove  across  the  room  and  dumped 
the  wood  into  a  woodbox.  "'Name's 
Matthew  Whitman."  He  brushed  the 
pieces  of  bark  from  his  shirt  and  came 
over  to  the  bunk.   "Found  yuh  back 
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up  in  th''  woods  late  yestuddy.  Had  a 
nasty  hole  clear  through  yuh.  Don't 
think  it  got  a  bone,  though." 

"You  got  a  smoke?" 

"No.    But  if  yuh  want  a  chew?" 

"No.   No,  thanks." 

"What's  y'r  name,  boy?" 

"What  difference  does  it  make?" 
He  closed  his  eyes  again.  "Why  did- 
n't you  leave  me  alone?  Why  didn't 
you  just  let  me  die?" 

When  the  man  didn't  answer,  his 
eyes  fluttered  open  again.  Whitman 
was  sitting  on  a  small  bench  beside 
the  bunk,  looking  down  into  his  face. 

"Boy,  anybody  that  couldn't  rig  up 
a  twenty-two  no  better  than  that  don't 
deserve  t'  die.  How  come  yuh  tryin' 
to  do  y'rself  in?" 

"Look,  let's  just  skip  it,  huh?" 

Whitman's  eyes  were  deep-set  and 
piercing. 

"I'm— my  name  is  Terence  McKen- 
zie.  Is  it  bad?" 

"Coulda  been  worse.  Good  thing 
yuh  didn't  have  th'  rifle  propped  up 
good.  Musta  fell  when  yuh  pushed 
th'  trigger  with  th'  stick." 

Neither  of  them  said  anything  for 
a  moment. 

"Boy,  why'd  yuh  do  a  crazy  thing 
like  that?  Young  boy  like  you.  How 
old  are  yuh?  Twenty?" 

"Look,  Mr.— Whitman?— I'm  sorry 
I  put  you  to  so  much  trouble,  but  w^hy 
couldn't  you  just  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, huh?  Why'd  you  have  to  mess 
things  up?  Why  ?" 

"Listen,  Terence,  you  may  be  crazy, 
but  I'm  not.  When  I'm  out  in  th' 
woods  an'  find  a  man  lyin'  in  th'  mid- 
dle of  nowhere  bleedin' t'  death,  well, 
I  ain't  just  gonna  walk  on  by  an'  let 
'im  die."  He  walked  to  the  open  door 
and  stood  with  his  back  turned  to  Ter- 
ence for  a  minute,  then  turned  sud- 
denly. "Where  yuh  come  from?" 

Terence  felt  he  shouldn't  answer, 
but  did.  "Memphis— I'm  from  Mem- 
phis." 

He  felt  very  weak  and  the  pain  felt 
sharper  now.  All  at  once  he  hated 
Whitman  for  saving  him.  Nothing 
ever  went  right  for  him,  nothing. 
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When  the  bullet  had  torn  through  his 
body,  he  had  known  it:  something 
would  happen  to  spoil  even  this,  and 
it  had  been  the  old  man  and  he  hated 
him. 

"You  wanta  talk  about  it,  Terence?" 

"What's  there  to  talk  about?  Where 
am  I,  anyhow?" 

"Well,  it's  a  heck  of  a  long  ways 
from  Memphis.  Pikeville's  th'  closest 
town  from  here.  Came  t'  these  moun- 
tains here  from  Louisville  nigh  onto 
forty-three  years  ago.  You  wanta 
talk?" 

"You  wouldn't  be  interested." 

The  old  man  came  back  and  sat 
down  again.  "Boy,  I'm  sixty-three 
years  old.  I  got  eleven  young'uns  t' 
my  credit.  Raised  'em  all  right  here 
in  this  cabin  in  three  rooms,  me  an' 
my  wife,  God  rest  'er  soul.  Learned 
a  lot  about  folks  in  forty  years  of 
raisin'  young'uns,  an'  I  know  there's 
times  when  it  does  a  man  good  t'  talk 
about  what's  on  'is  mind."  Whitman 
smiled.  "Yuh  think  I'm  a  stupid  ol' 
hillbilly— an'  maybe  y'r  right.  But  I 
know  there  can't  be  anything  bad 
enough  t'  make  a  twenty-year-ol'  boy 
kill  hisself." 

"Nineteen.  An'  what's  that  got  t' 
do  with  it?  You— you  don't  know—." 

"Then  how  come  you  don't  tell 
me?" 

Terence  took  a  deep  breath  that 
hurt  him.  "Like  I  said,  I'm  from 
Memphis.  I  —  look,  I  don't  know 
where  to  start  with  it." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"It  was  a  long  time  ago— back  in 
high  school— that  I  met  her.  But  then 
—  at  first— I  never  paid  her  any  at- 
tention, you  know.  I  guess  I  was 
never  likie  the  others— the  boys  at 
school."  He  stared  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bunk  overhead,  then  turned  and 
looked  at  Whitman.  "You  sure  you 
wanta  hear  about  all  this?" 

The  old  man  nodded. 

Terence  winced  as  an  extra-sharp 
pain  hit  him.  "Okay,  you  asked  for 
it." 

It  would  be  like  talking  to  the  psy- 
chiatrist the  times  when  his  mother 


had  sent  him,  after  he'd  locked  him- 
self in  his  room  and  wouldn't  eat  for 
two  days— that  was  the  time  after  the 
thing  about  the  Crocket  boy  and  Lisa. 
Only  then  he  had  stretched  out  on  a 
vinyl-covered  couch  like  you  see  in 
the  movies,  and  the  flabby-looking 
man  with  the  watery  eyes  had.  asked 
him  foolish  questions  in  a  soft,  mo- 
notonous voice.  And  they  had  made 
him  feel  better  for  a  while,  those  trips. 
But,  then,  the  next  day  always  came. 

"It— well,  it  wasn't  that  I  didn't 
like  girls,  it  was  just — I  just  wanted 
it  to  be — right,  you  k'now  what  I 
mean?  I  wanted  it  to  mean  some- 
thing— special,  when  I  went  out  with 
a  girl.  With  me  it  was  different  than 
with  the  others.  I  wanted  somebody 
—somebody  who'd  love  me.  Does  that 
sound  silly?" 

"No.  No,  reckon  everbody  wants 
th'  same  thing.  Some  don't  know 
that's  what  they  want.  But  a  man— 
whoever  he  is — that's  what  he  really 
wants  most,  I  guess— an'  needs."  He 
pushed  himself  up  from  the  bench. 
"I'll  make  us  some  coffee." 

"Would  you— uh— pull  the  sheet 
down  a  little?  It's  getting  hot." 

"Sure." 

The  hate  was  gone  now.  The  old 
man  was  easy  to  talk  to. 

"Well— anyway,  that's  the  way  it 
was  with  me.  Oh,  I'd  run  around 
some  on  weekends,  but  just  me  and 
some  boys.  Until  the  play  that  night. 
The  name  of  it  was— The  Last  of 
April,  and  it  was  a  lousy  play,  but 
anyhow  we  were  in  it,  Lisa  and  I. 
That's  her  name— Lisa  Caroll.  It  was 
the  middle  of  the  third  act,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  walk  across  the  stage  and 
show  her  something  in  this  book.  And 
when  I  got  a  few  feet  from  her,  I 
think  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  you 
know  what  I  mean?  Right  then  I 
knew  this  would  be  the  girl  for  me." 
He  glanced  over  at  Whitman,  who 
was  putting  the  coffee  pot  on  the 
stove.  "You  think  I'm  crazy,  don't 
you?" 

"Go  on,  son.  I'm  still  listenin'." 
(Continued  next  page) 
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"I  guess  it  does  sound  like  some- 
thing off  television,  this  moonstruck 
bit.  But,  anyway  that  was  the  start 
of  it.  Only  nobody  knew  then,  nobody 
but  me.  It  wasn't  long  till  they  found 
out.  'It  doesn't  mean  anything,'  they 
said.  But  it  did  to  me.  It  meant  ev- 
erything. I  believed— I  knew—Lisa 
would  love  me,  and  I  built  everything 
around  that.  I  finally  .  .  ." 

He  talked  on,  and  it  came  to  him 
that  this  whole  thing  was  completely 
insane— the  bullet  hole,  the  moun- 
taineer's cabin,  and  most  of  all,  lying 
here  telling  a  sixty-year-old  hillbilly 
the  story  of  his  life.  But  somehow 
Matthew  Whitman  didn't  seem  to  be 
just  what  an  authentic  hillbilly  should 
be.  Maybe  it  was  because  he  kept 
comparing  him  with  the  psychiatrist. 
Only  he  knew  that  old  Whitman  had 
never  heard  of  a  schizophrenic  and 
would  probably  think  that  a  cycloid 
was  some  new-fangled  vehicle!  and 
for  some  reason  he  was  glad  that 
Whitman  didn't  know  the  names  of 
all  the  categories.  So  he  talked,  lis- 
tening to  his  own  voice,  and  experienc- 
ing once  more  the  things  he  felt  then; 
not  precisely  as  he  had  before,  but  as 
if  he  were  eructing  the  past  and  tast- 
ing only  the  sapidity  of  the  onions. 

".  .  .  so  after  all  that,  I  just  figured 
it'd  be  smooth  sailing  from  then  on. 
But  one  day  I  called  her,  see,  and  she 
acted  sort  of  funny,  like  she  didn't 
want  to  talk;  and  I  found  out  that 
there  was  this  boy  there,  at  her  house. 
But  when  I  asked  her  about  it,  she 
isaid  how  could  she  help  it  if  this  boy 
came,  she  couldn't  just  up  and  tell  him 
to  go  home.  Well,  it  took  a  while, 
but  I  finally  got  over  that;  and  about 
the  time  things  were  back  to  normal, 
I  saw  her  at  a  drive-in  eating  place 
one  iiight  with  Joe  Amherst^he  was  - 
the  school  drum  major.  I  was— well, 
just  about  nuts  until  I  got  to  talk  to 
her.  Lisa  said  I  was  acting  like  I 
didn't  trust  her.  She  said  Joe  was 
just  bringing  her  home  from  a  special 
band  practice  they  were  having  and 
it  didn't  mean  anything.  She's  got  a 
way  of  convincing  a  person  of  any- 
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thing.  Well,  from  then  on  things  were 
fine  for — I  guess  about  a  year.  But 
then  things  started  happening  like 
before.  And,  like  before,  she  would 
tell  me  how  it  was  and  make  me  feel 
like  a  crazy  jealous  fool  for  ever  say- 
ing anything,  and  I  wound  up  apolo- 
gizing. You  just  don't  know—.  But 
then  things  got  better— last  fall,  after 
we  started  to  college— we  got  to  talk- 
ing about  getting  married.  Not  spe- 
cifically when  or  anything,  but  just 
talking  about  it.  Lisa's  strange— kind 
of — well,  distant  like.  When  you  talk 
to  her,  it's  like  she's  listening  to  what 
you  said,  or  rather  letting  the  words 
drift  into  her  ears  but  never  let  them 
get  to  her  mind.  Like  she  was  afraid 
to  think  about  things.  And  she  would 
let  me — kiss  her,  and  it  was  like  it 
didn't  matter  one  way  or  another,  most 
of  the  time.  I  remember  a  few  times 
when  there  seemed  to  be  something- 
inside  her — something  warm — and— 
and  passionate  and  natural  that  would 
come  to  the  surface,  and  then  would 
be  dragged  under  again.  I  guess  it 
was  the  times  when  I  saw  this  side 
of  her— the  side  I  believed  was  the 
real  Lisa— that  kept  me  hoping.  Any- 
way, we  were  talking  about  it— get- 
ting married,  and  I  thought  I  had 
finally  fought  my  way  through  the 
jungle.  But  about  a  month  ago  I  heard 
that  Lisa  had  been  seeing  Joe  Am- 
herst again — they  go  to  the  same  col- 
lege—and I  made  a  special  trip  to  see 
her.  We  had  a  long  talk,  but  this  one 
didn't  end  like  the  others.  She  said 
she  didn't  know  how  she  felt  any 
more.  She  said  it  wasn't  good  for  a 
young  girl  to  be  tied  down  to  one 
boy;  that  she  needed  to  feel  free  with- 
out worrying  bout  anybody  being  jeal- 
ous. She  said  wait  until  she  was  sure. 
JSGhool  had  been  pretty  tough.  Seeing 
Lisa  every  week  was  all  that  made 
things  worthwhile.  You  got  no  idea 
—the  bottom  fell  out  of  everything. 
I  couldn't  keep  making  a  fool  out  of 
myself.  I  couldn't  take  it— being  so 
crazy  for  her  and  her  hurting  me  over 
and  over.  And  I  couldn't  start  over 
with  somebody  else  and  have  the  same 


thing  to—.  Well,  any  how,  I  couldn't 
love  anybody  else— like  that.  There's 
nothing— left  for  me.  Nothing.  You 
know  what  that  means?  She  was  the 
center  of  the  world — and  she's  gone." 
He  swallowed  hard.  "So  I— planned 
the  trip  to  the  mountains." 

The  fly  crawling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  bunk  above  him  was  merely  a 
small,  black  blur  now.  There  was  a 
pain  in  his  chest  that  didn't  come  from 
the  wound. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  die?"  he 
sobbed.  "She  was  my  only  hope." 

The  old  man  took  two  cups  from 
the  cupboard  and  poured  some  coffee. 

"You  want  sugar  in  yours?" 

"I  don't  want  any." 

Whitman  set  the  coffeepot  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  stove.  Then  he 
came  over  to  the  bunk  and  looked 
straight  into  Terence's  face. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "lemme  tell  yuh 
sump'm.  This  girl— Lisa— she's  got 
a  lot  t'  learn.  T'  be  loved— by  any- 
body—Is a  big  honor.  You  an'  me 
know  that.  B'cause  when  somebody 
loves  a  person  like  you  did  this  girl, 
they're  th'  biggest  part  of  somebody's 
world."  He  sat  down  on  the  bench. 
"She'll  more'n  likely  learn  in  time. 
But  you,  boy.  Y'r  just  a  out-an'-out 
coward.  You  lay  there  an'  say  t'  y'r- 
self,  'Look  what  th'  worl's  done  t'  me.' 
An'  y'r  not  apt  t'  listen  to  what  a  ol' 
man's  got  t'  say,  less  yuh  got  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  sense  than  most  young- 
'uns.  But  like  all  old  men,  I'm  gonna 
tell  yuh  just  th'  same." 

The  boy  turned  his  head  toward 
the  wall. 

"Man's  a  funny  critter.  He's  alius 
makin'  up  rules.  He's  got  a  rule  for 
just  about  anj'thing  yuh  can  think  of. 
What's  other  folks  gonna  think  if  he 
don't  know  all  th'  lates'  rules?  What's 
th'  rule  for  gettin'  y'r  vittles  from  th' 
plate  t'  y'r  belly  wathout  th'  comp'ny 
laffin'?  What's  th'  rule  for  talkin'  so 
town  folks  won't  say  y'r  a  hick? 
What's  th'  rule  for  findin'  out  if  ya 
love  somebody?  An'  man  don't  come 
right  out  with  a  thing;  he  hides  what 
(Concluded  on  page  23) 
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It  is  a  known  fact  that  vested-in- 
terest g-roups,  through  our  mass  me- 
dia, do  their  utmost  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  vested-interest  group 
is  one  which  has  a  particular  reason 
for  keeping  things  just  as  they  are. 
These  groups  are  the  guardians  of 
the  Status  Quo. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  these  groups  utilize  our  mass 
media  by  using  two  examples.  The 
first  is  the  movie.  I  will  use  a  late- 
late  show  which  appeared  on  tele- 
vision not  too  long  ago. 

After  being  warned  against  the 
disastrous  effects  of  concentrated 
stomach  acid  on  hankies,  the  show 
began. 

It  seems  that  Suzie  had  just  fin- 
ished medical  school  and  had  return- 
ed to  Bloopville  to  take  up  her  pro- 
fession. This  was  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  and  the  home  folk  did- 
n't take  to  what  Suzie  was  up  to  in 
no  manner  of  speakin.  The  whole 
show  was  built  around  the  fact  that 
Suzie  was  ostracized  from  the  com- 
munity as  a  demon  of  some  sort  and 
the  plot  was  one  series  of  failures 
after  another  for  the  heroine. 

About  mid-way  through  this  fiasco, 
Suzie  meets  a  young  male  medic 
named  Hiemie  and  be  begins  to  "look 
after"  our  heroine. 

In  the  end,  Suzie  leaves  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  takes  up  the  role 
of  housewife.  The  final  scene  is  a 
monologue  by  Hiemie  told  to  Suzie 
in  which  Hiemie  says  that  she  can't 
blame  the  town  folks  for  not  accept- 
ing her  as  a  medic  on  the  grounds 
that  docterin  is  a  man's  work  and  a 
woman  is  for  cookin  and  sewin  and 
such  as  that.  Suzie  revolts  and  threat- 
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ens  to  leave  Bloopville  and  set  up 
practice  in  a  more  liberal  environ- 
ment. At  this  point,  Hiemie  hits  her 
with  the  stopper.  ...  He  calmly,  and 
wisely,  points  out  the  irrevocable  fact 
that  Suzie  could  go  the  round  world 
over  and  she  would  find  the  same  con- 
ditions in  existence,  namely  that  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  practice  med- 
icine because  she  was  a  woman.  Well, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  Suzie's 
brain  goes  to  work  and  comes  up  with 
this  question,  "can't  we  change  the 
situation,  Hiemie?"  Hiemie  then 
makes  the  statement  which  closes  the 
show.  .  .  .  "Honey,  you  jest  cain't 
change  human  nature." 

The  above  form  exists  today  in  a 
more  refined  manner.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Q.  Moviegoer  of  1930  have  be- 
come Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Teevee 
of  1958.  The  pattern  still  is  the  same. 
We  can  see  the  movie  moguls  of  to- 
day equating  the  existing  condition 
as  part  of  human  nature  and  by  so 
doing,  render  them  as  part  of  life  and 
beyond  change. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  old  mov- 
ies on  moulding  pubHc  opinion.  Let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to  present- 
day  TV  and  its  effects  on  what  peo- 
ple think  they  think.  Keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  who 
buys  the  time  from  the  television  sta- 
tion is  a  successful  (money-making) 
person  or  corporation.  The  sponsor 
is  in  favor  of  the  status  quo  because 
he  is  deriving  an  advantage  from  it. 
So,  he  is  going  to  put  on  a  program 
which  tends  to  reflect  his  view.  As  a 
result,  we  get  as  a  general  rule,  two 
types  of  television  shows.  The  first 
is  the  "Variety  Show."  Here,  the  spon- 
sor just  wants  to  entertain  you.  The 


Bob  Fogarty 


fact  that  all  surveys  show  the  variety 
type  affair  to  attract  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
reason  that  this  type  is  selected.  The 
"Variety  Show"  usually  consists  of  an 
MC  with  a  big  smile  and  a  string  of 
disjointed  individual  performances  by 
singers,  dancers,  jugglers,  hypnotists 
and  the  newest  oddity— the  quiz  win- 
ner. Between  performances  you  are 
reminded  of  that  awfully  nice  Ajax 
Corn  Meal  Corporation  who  is  bring- 
ing you  this  show  for  your  enjoyment. 
Then,  MC  thanks  you  for  letting  him 
come  into  your  living  room  and  the 
show  progresses.  This  is  the  bread 
and  butter  show. 

The  second  type  is  the  'drama" 
which  may  take  one  of  several  forms. 
It  may  be  an  "Adult"  Western,  a  saga 
of  big  business,  or  any  number  of 
themes  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
This  is  the  show  where  philosophy  is 
preached.  We. see  the  plot  of  the  boy 
who  starts  off  as  a  candy-wrapper  and 
who,  because  of  our  free-enterprise  | 
system,  becomes  president  of  the  com-  j 
pany. 

A  sub-type  of  this  is  the  "personal- 
attitude  changer."   By  way  of  illus-  j 
tration,  let  us  take  the  public  attitude  \ 
toward  the  lawyer.  As  a  result  of  the  | 
depression,  the  lawyers,  because  they 
had  to  foreclose  many  mortgages, 
were  pictured  as  greasy  little  charac- 
ters in  pin-striped  suits  who  were  al- 
ways evicting  Mom  McCree  and  her  i 
five  children.    (Mrs.  McCree  was  a 
widow,  of  course.)    Of  late,  thanks 
to  the  TV  system,  this  attitude  has 
been  changing.  We  now  see  the  law- 
yer, more  and  more,  as  the  defender 
of  justice,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which 
(Continued  next  page) 
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is  due  to  programs  like,  "'Juggy  Ja- 
son, Attorney  at  Law,  and  "Mike 
TruBlood,"  the  Man  Behind  the  Bar. 
Juggy  and  Mike  fight  for  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  falsely  accused  of 
crime.  We  never  see  the  attorney 
fighting  for  a  person  who  has  run 
afoul  of  a  corporation,  just  those  who 
are  falsely  accused  of  crime. 

So,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teevee,  after 
watching  Juggy,  Mike,  and  the  late 
show,  go  to  bed  feeling  that  lawyers 
are  a  good  breed  and  more  govern- 
ment control  of  business  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"TELEVISION  IS  THE  KEY 
TO  PROGRESS." 


IXL  THANK  YOU 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
he  means  in  a  bunch  of  words  that 
he  don't  need.  An'  he  don't  let  things 
like  kin'ness  an'  pity  an'  love  show 
much;  he  keeps  'em  hid.  But  he'll 
show  you  his  mean'ess  right  often. 
Man's  ashamed  of  what  he  really  is, 
looks  like.  Too  bad  that  when  a  per- 
son comes  along— like  you— that's  not 
ashamed  of  what's  inside  him,  he  ain't 
got  th'  guts  t'  keep  goin'.  No,  yuh 
just  lay  there,  sorry  for  y'rself,  wish- 
in'  yuh  was  dead,  not  thinkin'  'bout 
y'r  folks  that's  prob'bly  worried  sick. 
Person  like  you'll  get  along  fine  when 
things  is  sunny,  maybe  even  thank 
th'  Lord  ever  now  an'  then.  But  let 
things  get  a  little  rough  an'  you  just 
ain't  got  no  guts.  You  look  aroun'  for 
somebody  or  somethin' t'  blame.  Then 
you  crawl  away  t'  die.  Too  bad." 

Terence  lay  there  staring  up  at  the 
inverted  fly,  saying  nothing.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  a  car  outside. 

Whitman  got  up.  "That'll  be 
Leah  atter  him  for  you.    An'  this 

A  car  door  slammed  and  shortly 
two  people  came  in. 

"Terence,"  Whitman  said,  "this 
here's  Doc  Parry  from  Pikeville.  Sent 
Leah  atter  him  for  yum.  An'  this 
here's  my  youngest  girl,  Leah.  She's 
th'  only  one  left  at  home  now— in  th' 
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ENTRIES 

( From  page  1 ) 
Gibson  not  only  writes,  he  illustrates 
his  stories  too. 

Dr.  Brent  bases  his  evaluation  of 
the  American  presidents  in  The  Pres- 
idents—Hotv  They  Rate,  on  the  judg- 
ments of  292  history  professors  over 
the  United  States.  Needless  to  say 
(but  we  will  go  ahead  and  say  it), 
the  Journal  considers  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  publish  an  article  of  such 
labor.  Required  reading  for  history 
majors. 

Mr.  Fort  continues  his  creative  ef- 
forts with  three  poems  of  somewhat 
original  expression  and  a  welcome 
sense  of  objectivity  toward  his  ma- 
terial. 

Richard  Goley  describes  the  es- 
trangement of  two  people  in  April  is 
the  Cruelest  Month.  The  ending  is 
a  Goley  special. 

George  Martin,  the  poor  man's 
Mark  Twain,  has  produced  a  doleful 
saga  of  a  dog  that  played  checkers. 
George  has  some  more  stories  that 
are  pretty  funny  too,  but  censorship 
being  what  it  is,  we  couldn't  really 
print  those  kind. 

Bob  Fogarty  has  at  last  consented 
to  enter  the  pages  of  the  Journal  with 
an  essay  that  exposes,  once  and  for 
all,  the  BIG  PLOT  behind  television. 

The  editorial  chatters  on  about 
nothing— which  can  be  taken  in  any 
of  several  ways. 

summer,  anyways.  Started  t'  college 
last  fall— like  you." 

"Howdy,"  Doc  Parry  said. 

The  girl  smiled.  It  was  only  a 
smile  of  greeting.  The  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  window  splash- 
ed the  soft  brown  of  her  hair  with 
titian  highlights. 

The  cofl^ee  smelled  good. 
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Comment  .  .  . 

critical  and  otherwise 


On  the  12th  of  December  one  small  lig'ht  was  lit  in 
the  cultural  abyss  that  is  the  Wofford  intellect.  On  that 
day,  during  the  Thursday  chapel  period,  an  ill-chosen 
and  somewhat  mawkish  play  was  presented  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  student  body.  It  was  received  with 
ridicule  and  even  contempt  by  a  groundling  audience 
that  should  have  known  better— and  probably  did. 

The  play  itself  was  a  bad  one.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  dramatic  criticism,  but  it  was  a  bad  one  because 
it  had  overtones  of  sentimentality  in  it  that  required  a 
sympathetic  audience.  Shakespeare  was  quoted,  which 
is  a  cue  for  audience  mockery.  And  it  had  a  girl  in  it. 
For  some  reason  the  sight  of  a  girl  on  the  stage  of  the 
Wofford  chapel  sends  an  undergraduate  audience  into 
a  fit  of  mental  masturbation  that  can  only  find  its  out- 
let in  a  vocal  orgasm. 

The  play  did  have  its  good  points  though.  Fewer 
lines  were  muffed  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
overall  effect  was  generally  good  and  most  important 
of  all— there  was  the  effort.  The  desire  to  create  and 
produce  something  of  value.  The  people  involved  in 
the  production  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  real  worth 
of  their  product.  Wofford  has  no  intention  of  rivaling 
Northwestern  or  Iowa  with  a  drama  department.  But 
the  truly  appalling  fact  that  was  revealed  in  such  a 
boorish  manner  was  the  active  hostility  to  anything 
that  deviates  at  all  from  the  established  norm  of  a  so- 
ciety that  seems  to  enshrine  the  mediocre  and  worship 
the  vulgar. 

If  anything  at  all  is  learned  at  Wofford  College  in 
four  years  it  should  be  tolerance  for  something  that  is 
beyond  one's  comprehension.  It  would  seem  particu- 
larly the  job  of  a  southern  college  to  open  the  mind  of 
a  potential  ku-kluxer  and  know-nothing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  world  and  worlds  about  which  he  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities  an  individual  can 
cultivate  in  any  higher  educational  institute  is  simply  a 
sense  of  awareness.  I.Q.  does  not  even  enter  into  this 
consideration.  It  is  of  little  importance  how  intelligent 
an  individual  is,  but  it  is  very  important  that  he  at  least 
be  aware  of  the  world's  vast  intricacies  and  complexi- 
ties and  not  be  quite  so  willing  to  define  everything 
within  his  own  pathetically  narrow  context  of  what 
should  be  and  should  not  be. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  state  definitively  to 
what  degree  southern  middle-class  society  represents  an 


anachronistic  element  in  American  society  as  a  whole 
today,  but  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  the  South  clings  to 
some  of  its  smothering  Philistinism  that  more  cosmo- 
politan areas  of  the  country  have  allowed  to  wither  away. 
We  are  living  in  the  "New  South"  though,  so  the  levels 
of  development  are  constantly  rubbing  against  one  an- 
other. So  it  is  in  Georgia,  for  instance,  that  a  cultural 
center  like  Atlanta  can  exist  in  the  same  state  with 
sections  of  rural  hinterland  that  would  make  Mencken's 
"Sahara  of  the  Bozart"  seem  like  a  mild  wrist-slapping. 
And  so  it  is  that  when  a  play  is  presented  in  the  Wof- 
ford chapel  it  is  received  with  scorn.  The  play  was 
bad,  as  has  been  stated.  Some  critics  might  even  say 
it  stunk.  That's  all  right,  too.  So  long  as  a  play  or 
any  other  project  that  might  be  conceived  at  Wofford 
is  judged  on  the  basis  of  what  it  attempts  to  do  the 
criticism  is  perfectly  valid.  But  to  condemn  something 
simply  because  it  was  attempted,  to  regard  the  par- 
ticipants as  deviates  of  one  sort  or  another,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  silliest  sort  of  smug  hypocrisy— an  atti- 
tude that  has  been  noted  in  this  particular  section  of 
the  country  by  numerous  commentators,  both  southern 
and  "foreign."  Until  this  attitude  is  eliminated  or  at 
least  shown  to  be  erroneous  Wofford  faces  an  impos- 
sible task  in  its  transcendent  efforts  to  be  the  "best." 

—Tom  Wright 
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ENTRIES 

Like  a  great  many  things,  some 
some  near  and  some  far,  Entries  has 
outhved  its  original  purpose  but  be- 
cause of  the  rigidity  of  thought  proc- 
esses (ours  and  yours)  and  the  un- 
wilHngness  to  change  a  steady  pat- 
tern, it  remains  in  this  issue. 

Originally  intended  to  interest  the 
readers  and  would-be  contributors 
and  to  fill  up  any  embarrassing  gaps 
in  the  back  pages,  we  find  that  we 
don't  have  any  new  readers  to  inter- 
est anyhow  and  the  contributors  we 
do  have  (all  six)  are  so  mesmerized 
by  seeing  their  names  in  the  Journal 
they  battle  one  another  for  space  in 
that  most  profound  yet  sprightly  of 
publications. 

As  for  the  problem  of  filling  up 
space,  we  have  discovered  that  our 
afore-mentioned  contributors  (faith- 
ful six)  are  nothing  if  not  verbose  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  themes  of 
truth  and  love  and  awakening  youth, 
etc.  So  that  they  must  needs  take 
some  pains  to  express  these  things 
I  well — which  means  pages  to  a  greedy 
editor.  So  it  is  that  we  mention,  rath- 
er curtly,  only  one  or  two  things  in 
this  issue.  One  is  Fred  Sanders'  short 
story  which,  within  the  limits  of  what 
it  tries  to  do,  we  feel  is  a  happy  ven- 
ture. The  other  is  George  Martin 
straying  from  the  Uncle  Remus  path. 
This  first  story  won't  fill  Jack  Ke- 
rouac  with  alarm  but,  as  a  first  effort 
in  this  nature,  it  points  the  road  to 
better  and  perhaps  less  monologuish 
stories  of  this  nature. 

This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal. The  fifth  will  come  out  in  May. 
The  whole  staff  (diligent  six)  is 
working  feverishly  on  a  collapsible 
Maypole  to  go  into  the  back  of  each 
Journal.  Look  for  it.  (WofFord  may 
(  become  Merrymount  yet!) 
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We've  Got  To 


by  A.  M.  DuPre 

Get  Organized! 


A  light  in  the  darkness 
"What's  good  for  other  schools  is 
not  always  good  for  Wofford."  At 
the  moment  I  can't  remember  who 
said  this.  But  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  it.  We  are  next  confronted 
with  the  question,  "What  is  good  for 
Wofford?"  Let  us  examine  first  some 
of  the  things  which  are  possibly  not 
good  for  Wofford. 

First  of  all,  what  defect  at  Wofford 
receives  the  most  complaints?  The 
"Chow  Hall."  I  realize  that  only  so 
much  can  be  done  with  the  money 
available.  So  why  not  get  more  mon- 
ey? For  one  reason,  the  students  are 
paying  too  much  for  other  things  too. 
When  the  dining  hall  is  opened  in 
Wightman  this  June,  why  not  set  it 
up  in  competition  with  the  other  res- 
taurants in  Spartanburg?  The  only 
reason  ours  cannot  compete  now  with 
the  public  eateries  is  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  food.  If  this  idea  were 
to  be  fulfilled,  then  the  Wofford  stu- 
dents could  be  fed  with  the  profit  from 
the  new  Wofford  restaurant. 

Next  in  line  for  criticism  falls  the 
faculty.  The  faculty  is  necessary  at 
Wofford  for  one  main  reason.  If  there 
was  none,  then  a  diploma  from  "The 
college  that  wants  to  be  the  best  lib- 
eral arts  college  in  the  universe" 
would  be  valuable  only  when  apply- 
ing for  a  job  with  an  alumnus  or  a 
close  friend  of  Wofford.  Students  at 
other  universities  who  are  doing  grad- 
uate work  often  have  to  do  a  bit  of 
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teaching  also.  They  are  usually  re- 
stricted to  teaching  only  the  freshman 
classes.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  opening  quotation.  Why  not 
have  sophomores  teaching  freshmen 
classes,  juniors  teaching  sophomore 
classes,  and  seniors  teaching  junior 
classes?  The  senior  curriculum  could 
consist  entirely  of  honors  courses  and 
standard  tests  taken  for  credit  on  the 
course.  This  would  save  tremendous- 
ly on  teaching  expense,  even  if  the 
students  were  paid  as  high  as  two 
dollars  an  hour.  This  is  to  be  taken 
solely  as  a  means  of  saving  money 
and  eliminating  student  criticism,  and 
is  no  reflection  on  the  worth  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  fact, 
every  single  professor,  with  not  one 
exception,  who  is  or  will  be  teaching 
me,  has  an  expertly  keen  mind,  a 
thoroughgoing  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  his  field,  and  is  endowed 
with  a  natural  gift  of  lecturing. 

The  Wofford  Student  Government 
during  the  last  elections  disclosed  only 
a  fragment  of  their  total  goal.  The 
work  of  the  present  administration 
could  be  carried  quite  comfortably  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  percent  of  the 
student  body.  This  again  is  merely 
a  method  of  saving  money.  This 
again  would  also  eliminate  the  bulk 
of  student  criticism  of  various  de- 
crees. 

While  on  the  subject  of  student 
government  and  elections,  it  might  be 
emphasized  that  the  freshmen  threw 


out  the  honor  system  three  years  ago 
and  exert  a  major  influence  in  all 
elections.  Allowing  a  vote  by  a  fresh- 
man to  count  equally  as  that  cast  by 
an  upper  classman  presupposes  that 
the  freshman  has  as  much  right  as 
any  other  student  to  decide  what  is 
right  for  WofFord.  The  freshman  is 
intellectually  inferior,  full  of  wild 
ideas,  fresh  out  of  high  school,  more 
easily  impressed,  and  in  general  ex- 
ercises a  judgment  less  sound  than 
that  of  his  superiors:  the  upperclass- 
men.    To  argue   against  this,  one 
would  have  to  admit  that  soaking  up 
Wofford's  massive  accumulation  of 
wisdom  and  tradition  did  not  season  ' 
his  judgment.    I  propose  that  the 
freshman  vote  be  counted  one  unit,  |i 
the  sophomore  vote  two  units,  the 
junior  vote  four  units,  and  the  senior  j 
vote  eight  units.  This  is  again  no  re-  f 
flection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  | 
lowerclassmen,  only  upon  their  wis-  ii 
dom. 

The  Main  Building  is  falling  apart,  i 
The   ceiling  that  collapsed   a  few  I 
weeks  ago  could  have  seriously  in-  [  i 
jured  anyone  if  he  had  been  under  it.  I  j 
The  only  reason  for  not  wanting  to 
tear  it  down  is  that,  for  some  senti-  I 
mental  individuals,  it  stands  as  a  sort  j 
of  symbol  of  Wofford.  I  must  confess :  1 
that  I  am  one  of  the  sentimental  in- 
dividuals. The  symbol  could  be  pre-; 
served  by  converting  "Old  Main"  into 
a  museum.  The  classrooms  and  desks! 
(iContinued  on  page  23) 
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The 


Thing 


He  Loves 


by 
Jimmie 
Stuckey 


Snow  comes  early  to  the  frontier. 
At  evening-  when  the  snow  clouds 
are  flurrying  and  piling  together  in 
curdled  masses  the  old  timers  stand 
and  turn  watchful  eyes  to  the  sky. 

"Hit's  acoming  tonight.  Shore  as 
heaven,  hit's  acoming  tonight." 

"Nah,  not  yet.  They're  too  high. 
Maybe  tomorrow.  Perhaps  tomor- 
row." 

And  then  by  morning  it  has  come. 
Light  and  soft  and  white  and  far- 
reaching.  At  first  it's  beautiful  and 
the  children  mold  it  into  shapes  be- 
fore it  grows  sickening.  Then  it 
freezes,  crunching  and  groaning  un- 
der thick  boots.  The  clouds  stay. 
Stay  and  sift  their  whiteness,  and  it 
grows  deeper. 

At  night  men  return  to  their  homes 
and  lock  the  door  against  the  white- 
ness and  shake  their  coats  before  the 
fireplace  and  say,  "Nellie  had  a  calf 
last  night,  tell  Johnny  to  put  plenty 
bf  hay  in  the  stall." 

Or,  "Wife,  hurry  supper.  The 
shutters  have  to  go  up  before  it's  pitch 


black." 

Outside  the  oiled  paper  windows 
the  snow  plops  when  it  slides  from 
the  roof. 

Abraham  Isiac  hated  snow.  Hated 
it  worse  than  the  farmers.  He  often 
said  it  was  a  lazy  man's  God-send. 
Work-halting  and  confining,  and 
holding  men  at  home  to  bring  in 
wood  and  mend  harnesses.  When  it 
fell  he  would  remove  Animal's  saddle 
and  lead  him  into  the  barn  and  pitch 
him  a  forkful  of  hay.  "Get  fat  ole 
fellow.  We've  got  a  lot  of  traveling 
to  catch  up  on  and  babies  to  baptize 
come  next  spring." 

On  those  snow  trapped  nights  Abe 
would  sit  under  a  candle  and  read 
from  the  Book.  Far  into  the  night, 
when  the  flame  had  eaten  away  the 
tallow  and  dripped  it  into  a  misshap- 
en mass  at  its  base  and  the  fire  had 
sunk  to  embers.  Genesis,  Samuel, 
and  then  into  the  New  Testament. 
Candle  after  candle. 

Always  before  closing  the  leather- 
covered  book,  he  would  turn  to  por- 


tions of  Solomon's  Songs,  and  dream 
the  thoughts  of  old  men.  Dream  the 
thoughts  of  old  men  and  think  back 
to  the  days  of  his  youth,  his  teens, 
when  he  carried  trays  of  beer  in  his 
mother's  tavern,  and  served  bourbon 
to  men  with  wild,  glassy  eyes  and 
girls  with  disheveled  hair  and  smear- 
ed lipstick  who  ran  their  fingers 
through  men's  hair. 

And  he  hated  them,  he  hated  them 
all,  their  cheap  tips,  and  guilty  eyes, 
and  would  place  the  bottle  on  the 
table  and  dash  through  the  conceal- 
ing curtain  and  into  the  haze  and 
clamor  of  the  outer  room,  and  on  out 
into  the  street  and  the  air  of  the  Bos- 
ton harbor.  And  he  would  walk  for 
hours  until  he  crumbled  to  sleep  in 
a  side  alley  and  the  noise  and  hum 
of  the  street  faded. 

And  then  he  would  think  of  his 
wife,  asleep  in  her  room  above. 

Barbara.  Barbara,  with  the  hair  of 
ripe  wheat  that  cascaded  over  her 
shoulders  and  rippled  with  each  nod 
of  her  head.  With  deep,  sea-washed 
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eyes  that  looked  and  stared  and  trans- 
fixed and  yet,  he  suspected,  never  saw 

Then  he  would  close  the  book  and 
lift  the  candle  and  climb  the  stairs. 
The  flickering  flames  would  etch  his 
shadow  on  the  wall  and  move  it  be- 
hind him  until  he  stopped  before  Bar- 
bara's room.  He  would  enter,  tiptoe 
to  her  bed  and  lightly  press  his  lips 
against  her  forehead.  Perhaps  she 
would  moan  in  the  throes  of  a  dream 
and  shift  her  head  or  purse  her  lips 
for  some  word  that  never  came.  Then 
he  would  move  to  the  glowing  crack 
at  the  door,  lift  the  candle  from  the 
table,  and  continue  to  his  room.  Pray- 
er always  followed  when  he  blew 
into  his  cupped  hand  and  erased  the 
flame,  and  then  sleep. 

Today  had  changed  that.  After 
supper  Barbara  had  said,  "Abe,  Fm 
going  to  have  a  baby." 

She  said  it  in  an  emotionless  mono- 
tone and  her  eyes  never  left  the  fire, 
not  even  when  he  removed  the  lead 
framed  glasses  from  his  nose  and 
stared  at  her  for  a  long  time  before 
he  spoke. 

"Who?" 

"Carl  Daniel." 

"You  love  him."  Abe  said  it  as  a 
statement.  A  flat,  unequivocal  state- 
ment with  all  the  implications  of  a 
question. 

"Oh,  I  do,  Abe.  I  love  him!  If 
it's  wrong,  even  if  it's  wrong,  I  love 
him."  And  her  eyes  fell  from  the 
embers  and  she  breathed  through 
parted  lips  that  lingered  over  her 
words. 

"I  hate  sin,  Barbara.  I  hate  sin 
as  much  as  I  love  you.  You're  my 
wife,  and  I  love  you  with  all  the  love 
an  old  man  can  muster.  But  rath- 
er  " 

"Abe,  God  knows  I  appreciate  all 
you've  done  for  me.  It's  as  if  you've 
been  a  father,  no  one  could  have  been 
better.  But  when  Ma  and  Pa  died 
—  Carl  is  going  to  marry  me." 

"Carl  is  going  to  marry  you." 

"I'm  sorry  this  ever  happened. 
But  he  loves  me.  We're  going  to  get 
married.  He  said  you'd  understand, 
that  if  you  really  loved  me  you  would 
want  to  see  me  happy.  He  said  that 
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kindness  is  no  excuse  for  a  marriage." 

"Carl  said  all  that?" 

"He  said  we  could  move  far  away. 
I'm  young.  We  could  move  and  start 
life  over." 

"It's  late.  Go  to  bed  Barbara.  I'll 
talk  to  Carl  in  the  morning." 

"I  don't  want  any  trouble.  You 
do  understand?" 

"Go  to  bed,  Barbara.  I'll  talk  to 
Carl  in  the  morning." 

Abe  Isiac  remained  seated  at  the 
table  a  long  time.  After  Barbara  had 
glided  up  the  stairs  he  dumbly  looked 
at  his  hands  where  his  fingernails  had 
dug  into  the  skin  and  left  blood-filled 
creases. 

He  clasped  the  hands  together  and 
rested  his  head  on  them  and  said, 
"Oh,  God;  oh,  God  oh,  God!"  And 
the  candle  flickered  and  the  embers 
died. 

Carl  Daniel  was  a  big  man.  Tall, 
with  black  hair  and  a  scar  that  criss- 
crossed his  left  eyebrow.  He  was 
sharpening  an  ax  when  Abe  walked 
into  the  barn. 

"Morning,  Carl." 

"Morning,  preacher.  What  brings 
you  over?" 

"Barbara's  with  child." 

Carl  lifted  the  blade  from  the  spin- 
ning stone  and  extended  a  thick  hand. 
"Well,  I'll  be!" 

"I  love  her,  Carl.  I  love  her  so 
much  I  thought  about  killing  you  last 
night." 

The  blade  showered  sparks  and 
rasped  against  the  stone. 

"I  love  her,  Carl.  You  know  I'd 
be  in  my  rights  to  shoot  you?" 

"Maybe  you  would,  Abe.  Just  like 
the  old  mountaineer  whose  daughter 
got  knocked  up.  That's  what  she  is 
to  you,  preacher,  a  daughter.  You're 
too  old  to  appreciate  her.  No,  Abe, 
you  didn't  come  to  shoot  me.  What 
would  your  flock  say?" 

"You're  going  to  marry  her?" 

"That's  what  she  wants.  She  wants 
us  to  move  far  off.  She  wants  a  dif- 
ferent life.  Something  besides  the 
lonely  weeks  when  you're  out  riding, 
and  the  old  dry  cough  when  you  re- 
turn." 


"I  guess  I  hoped  for  too  much. 
What  you  did  was  an  act  of  coward- 
ice, Daniel.  But  I'll  leave  you  to  think 
about  that.  Come  over  tomorrow. 
Barbara  will  be  at  the  house,  and  I'll 
be  gone.  Gone  far  away  where  the 
talk  of  people  will  be  far  behind  and 
an  old  man  can  rest  in  peace." 

The  man  in  the  threadbare  suit 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away.  The 
man  watching  him  tested  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  ax  with  his  fingers  and 
kept  testing  it  until  the  man  was  only 
a  tiny  blank  figure  against  the  blind- 
ing white  of  the  snow. 

Carl  Daniel  came  over  the  next 
morning.  He  walked  and  plodded 
through  the  snow  until  he  came  to 
the  Isiac  cabin.  A  thin  wisk  of  smoke 
drifted  from  the  chimney. 

He  reached  the  door  and  saw  the 
leather  book  lying  in  the  snow  and 
the  trail  of  single,  deep  prints  that 
marched  from  it.  Carl  Daniel  was 
a  big  man,  so  he  said  nothing;  only 
looked  and  watched  them  step  into 
the  concealment  of  the  trees  and  dis- 
appear. 

A  note  flapped  slowly  back  and 
forth  from  its  suspending  nail  on  the  , 
door.  A  note  in  the  swirling  crawly 
of  an  old  man.  A  beaten  old  man. 
Carl  Daniel  read  it  and  his  mouth 
formed  the  words  and  his  mind  im-  i 
printed  them. 

'■'■Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he 
loves, 

By  each  let  this  be  heard,  .  .  . 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 
The  brave  man  xvith  a  sword.''"' 

The  door  was  ajar  and  he  stepped 
into  the  dimness  of  the  cabin.  0 
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THE  SEASHORE 

by  D.  A.  Fort 


No  thumb  for  his  fast  spool 
Or  drag  for  his  flying  line. 

His  lead  in  the  salt  air  sailed, 
And  fell  in  the  liquid  brine. 

His  tracks  in  the  dunes  are  blown. 

The  high  tide  reached  his  mark. 
He  is  xvith  the  angelfish. 

Or  the  stingray,  or  the  shark. 

Silent  now  the  frigate  birds. 
With  unstirred  feathers,  pass 

South  to  the  bonefish  rvaters, 
Their  crucifix  shadows  cast. 

My  lament  rises  and  falls 

And  breaks  and  blows  and  swells. 
The  plovers  run  on  the  shining  sand, 

And  alone  I  must  look  for  shells. 


MOOD 

by  Gerald  Gibson 

Oh,  dreamer. 
Walk  the  misty  shore 
And  hear  the  salt  surf  splash  the 
sand, 

Ceaselessly,  relentlessly,  and  roar. 

Feel  the  night  breeze 

Brush  your  cheek 

Like  some  unseen  nocturnal  sprite 

Bedecked  with  fog. 

Behold  the  lunar  phantom  try 

To  pierce  the  thickness  of  the  night, 

And  taste  upon  your  lips 

The  pungent  spray 

That  Neptune  flings  into  the  face 

Of  him  who  dreams  by  his  domain. 

Forget  lachrymatory  cares 

Which  mingle  tears  with  ocean  drops. 

Oh,  grasp  the  beauty  that  is  now 

And  stretch  it  to  eternity 

That  ends  with  dawn. 


I 

TiiK  SMAi.i,  wooden  iranie  building- 
stood  between  the  piived  road  and 
the  dirt  road  that  turned  off  to  the 
left  and  led  to  the  small  community 
a  mile  or  so  away.  A  small  steeple 
rising-  briefly  into  the  air  betrayed  the 
fact  that  the  building-  was  a  church, 
and  the  great  live  oaks  in  the  yard 
were  silent  witnesses  to  the  Sunday 
morning-  service  in  progress. 

As  a  hart  longs 

for  floxving  streams, 
so  longs  my  soul 

for  Thee,  0  God. 
My  soul  thirsts  for  God, 

for  the  liv'mg  God. 
When  shall  I  come  and  behold 

the  face  of  God? 
My  tears  have  been  my  food 

day  and  night, 
^while  men  say  to  me  continually, 

'■'-Where  is  your  God?'''' 

As  the  Rev.  Doolard  continued  to 
read  the  psalm  which  was  his  text  for 
the  morning  sermon,  the  broken  light 
of  the  sun  played  upon  the  Bible  on 
the  lectern,  and  on  the  faces  of  his 
congregation.  The  only  sound  other 
than  the  preachers  voice  was  that  of 
the  paper  fans  used  to  combat  the 
July  heat. 

The  voice  droned  on.  In  the  pul- 
pit Rev.  Doolard  cut  an  unimpressive 
figure,  though  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fine  man.  The  angular  features 
of  his  chin  were  further  emphasized 
by  the  movement  of  his  lips,  and  his 
pleasant,  unexpressive  eyes  were  nat- 
ural companions  to  his  slow,  unex- 
pressive drawl.  The  slight  reverend 
had  been  in  the  community  only  a 
month. 

"And  so,  dear  children  of  the 
church,  remember  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  whose  soul  also  longed  for 
God.  Do  not  despair  if  your  souls  are 
disquiet  within  you.  Abstain  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  will  come  to  you. 
Yes,  have  hope  in  God  and  praise 
Hinn,  for  He  is  your  help,  and  your 
God.  Amen. 

"Now  let  us  stand  together  and  sing 
the  closing  hymn   of   our  service, 
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hymn  29." 

The  pianist  played  part  of  the 
hymn,  and  then  some  fifty  voices  be- 
gan singing: 

/  want  a  principle  within 
Of  ivatchful,  godly  fear, 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 
A  pain  to  feel  it  near. 

The  congregation  sang  with  fervor, 
as  if  in  appreciation  of  the  end  of  the 
service,  and  Rev.  Doolard  walked  to 
the  back  of  the  church,  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  waited  in  the 
doorway  to  greet  his  parishioners  as 
they  left.  The  preacher,  perfectly 
dressed  in  his  carefully-tailored,  dark 
suit,  seemed  rather  stiff  as  he  stood 
there,  clutching  his  Bible  tightly  in 
his  left  hand,  his  Bible,  the  only  guide 
he  knew  for  meeting  the  world. 

The  smaller  children  hurried  out 
and  ran,  laughing  and  playing,  into 
the  well  shaded  churchyard. 

"I  dunno  what  to  do,  Jessie.  The 
'taters  are  there  rottin'  in  the  ground 
an'  no  one's  diggin'  'm  'cause  even  if 
they  was  all  out  there'd  be  no  market 
for  'em.  What  can  ya  do  with  dead 
Ian'  when  nobody  buys  even  the  little 
ya  can  grow?" 

"Lordamercy,  it's  hot!  You  know, 
I  just  get  weary  of  it  being  all  one 
thing  all  the  time,  like  it's  gotta  be 
either  hot  or  cold  or  wet  or  dry  for 
a  long  time,  but  not  a  little  of  every- 
thing.  If  it  would  just  rain  today." 

"Yeah,  Jessie,  and  then  they'd  real- 
ly rot  in  the  ground  an'  everything 
would  be  gone.  Do  ya  want  that, 
huh?  I  know  ya  different  than  us, 
seein'  as  ya  don'  have  to  work  dead 
Ian'  with  yo  store  'n  everythin',  but  if 
ya  don'  help  us  get  somethin'  valuable 
outa  the  Ian'  it'll  hurt  ya  too." 

"I  know,  I  know.  It's  not  easy  to 
be  poor  when  there  isn't  even  any 
way  to  help  yourself.  I  sit  around  the 
store  and  when  someone  comes  in  I 
know  they  want  credit  and  I  give  'em 
credit,  but  who's  giving  me  credit?  If 
Mr.  Hornder  wasn't  so  generous  we'd 
all  be  starving,  really  starving.  And 
this  heat.  It  really  aggravates  me, 
altogether.    The  summers  wear  me 


out.  I  can't  even  get  along  with  that 
daughter  of  mine  any  more,  now  that 
she's  around  the  store  all  the  time." 

"Why?  I  don'  see  what  ya  mean. 
We  all  so  proud  of  that  girl  of  yours 
for  bein'  so  patient  when  she  dudn't 
have  nothin'.  No  friends  here  her  age. 
She's  a  sweet  girl,  Jessie,  that  Lucy 
is.  Mos'  folks  would  be  complainin' 
'bout  how  it  is  here.  Lawd  knows  we 
complain  well  enough.  Lucy's  so  good 
though." 

"I  don't  know  what's  wrong,  really, 
but  it's  something.  We  can't  talk  to 
each  other  any  more.  'Course  she's 
seventeen  and  it's  like  girls  to  be  in- 
terested in  other  things  besides  their 
mothers  when  they  get  older." 

"Oh,  ya  mean  the  way  Lucy's  kinda 
been  with  Paul  lately?  Well,  ya  know 
that's  normal,  him  helping  ya  with 
the  store  some  an'  all.  It's  true,  Paul 
is  five  years  older  than  Lucy,  but  he's 
a  mighty  fine  boy,  don'  ya  'gree?  Aw, 
Jessie,  he's  a  good  boy,  an'  real  smart, 
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him  readin'  all  them  books  an'  all." 

"I  don't  know.  It's  staying  up  late 
at  night  that  worries  me,  I  guess.  I'm 
tired.  Yes,  Paul's  a  fine  boy.  But  we 
can't  talk,  Lucy  and  me.  When  I  ask 
her  something-  she  gets  offended." 

"Really,  Jessie,  ya  worry  over  sech 
little  things.  Even  kids  like  to  get  a 
private  life  for  theirselves,  too.  Lucy's 
jes'  bein'  usual." 

"  'Scuse  me,  please,  ladies." 

"Why,  Mr.  Hornder  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  look,  Jessie,  we're  the  las' 
ones  in  church.  'Scuse  us,  Mr.  Horn- 
der. We  didn't  realize  ...  we  was 
jes'  talkin'  here  ..." 

"It's  all  right,  quite  all  right.  I 
wanted  to  catch  Rev.  Doolard  before 
he  got  away.  See  you  later." 

The  tall,  middle-aged  man  walked 
swiftly  down  the  aisle  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Hornder  waited  briefly  while 
Rev.  Doolard  finished  talking  to  one 
of  the  elder  church  members,  and 
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then  the  ladies  saw  him  engage  the 
preacher  in  serious  conversation.  Jes- 
sie looked  intently  at  the  pair  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

"That's  another  thing.  I  like  Mr. 
Hornder.  He's  helped  us  all  and  I 
know  it.  I  couldn't  have  gotten  any- 
thing for  Lucy  if  Mr.  Hornder  had- 
n't been  so  kind.  I  don't  know  about 
him,  still.  And  Paul's  with  him  a  lot 
now.  Has  been  since  he  came  back 
from  college  to  work.  I  wonder  if 
it's  best.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  declare,  Jessie.  Ya  are 
a  puzzlement  when  you  start  talking 


'bout  Mr.  Hornder  an'  Paul.  Ya  know 
how  much  he's  done  for  us  an'  still 
ya  talk  suspicious.  Ya  jes'  funny 
sometimes.  If  ya  wanted  ta  talk  'bout 
somethin'  really  serious,  seems  like 
ya'd  think  on  the  'tater  crop  goin'  bad 


by  Frederick  K.  Sanders 

an'  the  money  bein'  scarce.  That's  a 
problem  for  us.  Those  other  things, 
they  not  so  'portant.  They  not  life 
an'  death.  Ya  know  that,  so  come  on, 
let's  leave  be  all  this  talk.  We  oughta 
speak  to  the  preacher." 


"All  right,  but  I'm  still  worried." 

The  two  ladies  turned  and  walked 
away  from  the  altar  to  the  back  door. 
The  light  cotton  dress  clung  tightly 
to  Jessie's  large,  fleshy  body,  and  the 
wet  stains  under  her  arms  and  around 
her  neck  gave  evidence  of  the  morn- 
ing's church  attendance.  Her  pleas- 
ant but  full  face  was  freely  marked 
by  perspiration,  and  as  she  approach- 
ed the  preacher  she  took  out  her 
soaked  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  face 
again. 


"Good  morning,  ladies." 

"Good  morning,  Rev.  Doolard." 

"It  was  a  fine  sermon  you  had  this 
mornin,'  Preacher.  It  was  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes  .  .  .  well,  I  only  hope  it 
did  some  good." 

"Oh,  Rev.  Doolard?" 

"Yes,  Sister  Jessie?" 

"There  is  something  somebody 
needs  to  know  and  .  .  .  oh,  nothing." 

"What  was  that  you  said?  Tell 
me." 

"No,  really,  it's  nothing."  A  half- 
smile  came  to  her  face.  "Can  I  re- 
member nothing?" 


"Sister  Jessie,  now  you  are  talking 
in  riddles.  I  can't  understand." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  was  joking.  Forget 
it,  please.  It  was  a  good  service.  Rev. 
Doolard,  it  really  was.  And  you  know 
how  I  enjoy  singing  the  hymns.  Well, 
we'll  see  you  sometime  this  coming 
week." 

"All  right.  Remember  the  Lord, 
ladies,  and  He'll  remember  you. 
Goodbye." 

"Goodbye." 

Rev.  Doolard  stood  watching  the 
ladies  go  to  their  old  car.  Sister  Jessie 
certainly  looks  older  than  her  age,  he 


thought,  but  then  you  can't  tell  since 
she's  so  heavy.  She  already  has  wrin- 
kles in  her  face.  She's  a  true  saint  in 
this  church,  though. 

The  churchyard  was  deserted  ex- 
cept for  Rev.  Doolard,  who  paused  on 
the  church  steps  one  last  moment, 
still  clutching  his  Bible  tightly  in  his 
left  hand. 

And  thou,  Galileo,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah. 

II 

"Pssst." 


He  stood  quietly  in  the  shadows  of 
the  side  porch  of  the  house,  in  the 
halflit  darkness  of  the  moontouched 
night. 

"Pssst." 

"Who  is  it?"  The  whisper  crept 
cautiously  from  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  open  window. 

"It's  Paul." 

"Oh  .  .  .  well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Ahem,  I  was  wondering  if  .  .  ." 

"Ssshh!  Not  so  loud.  Mother's  still 
working  in  the  back  room  behind  the 
store."  Lucy's  head  appeared  in  the 
window,  and  that  pale  strain  of  white 
in  the  surrounding  darkness  was  a 
moment  of  beauty.  Her  facial  fea- 
tures became  clearer  in  the  halfliarht. 
Her  smile  was  not  unattractive  and 
her  eyes,  green  and  vocal,  were  alive 
with  youthful  candor.  Her  long  light 
red  hair  fell  like  a  mantle  about  her 
shoulders  and  was  skewed  by  the  up- 
turned collar  of  her  robe.  Resting 
her  elbows  on  the  sill,  she  leaned 
forward  slightly  and  looked  into  the 
darkness  at  Paul. 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  whispered, 
"'if  you  would  like  to  go  walking  a 
little  bit.  It's  beautiful  out  here.  .  .  . 
I  haven't  seen  you  since  yesterday 
morning  at  church,  you  know." 

'Taul,"  she  said  in  quiet  excite- 
ment. "How  can  I?  You  know  Moth- 
er would  never  let  me  out  after  mid- 
night!" 

"Oh,  all  right.  You  know  you  could 
come,  though,  if  you  really  wanted 
to.  Your  mother  would  never  have  to 
know,  and  we'd  be  right  back.  Be- 
sides, I  thought  you  wanted  to  see 
me."  He  put  his  hand  in  his  back 
pocket  to  see  if  he  had  remembered 
the  letters. 

"Well,  I  do,  but  .  .  .  wait  a  min- 
ute." 

He  heard  her  moving  softly  about 
her  room.  He  leaned  against  the  side 
of  the  porch  and  looked  at  the  other 
houses  silhouetted  in  the  violet  night. 
The  street  was  empty  and  quiet. 
Darkness.  Where  the  cave  of  Diana? 
Where  the  hunter?  Everyw^here 
moonlight  and  darkness. 

(Continued  overleaf) 
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'Tm  ready,  Paul." 

"Well,  now."  He  turned  quickly 
and  saw  Lucy  standing  barefooted  on 
the  top  porch  step,  wearing  a  pale 
blue  skirt  and  a  white  cotton  blouse. 
Her  hair  was  tied  back  with  a  ribbon. 
As  she  came  down  the  steps  to  him 
he  noticed  again  the  freckles  on  her 
face.  He  always  wondered  why  so 
many  otherwise  attractive  girls  al- 
ways had  to  have  freckles. 

They  walked  slowly  down  the  road 
away  from  town,  and  neither  spoke 
for  several  minutes.  Paul  walked  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  then  paused 
a  moment  to  look  back  at  the  store, 
and  saw  the  light  still  burning  in  the 
rear  room. 

"Lucy,  do  you  know  what  your 
mother  is  doing  so  late  at  night?" 

"No  .  .  .  not  exactly.  But  she  does 
have  lots  of  work  to  do.  I  know  that." 

Lucy  walked  on  quietly,  her  arms 
folded  in  front  of  her,  looking  at  the 
road  as  her  bare  feet  touched  the 
nightcool  earth.  The  moonlight  cre- 
ated an  earth  different  and  mysteri- 
ous. No  sound  betrayed  her  excite- 
ment. Then  she  stopped,  realizing 
that  Paul  had  stopped  a  few  yards 
behind  her. 

"Let's  go  down  the  path  to  the 
dock,  Lucy.  The  tide's  high,  so  the 
marshes  will  be  covered  with  water. 
I  know  it  will  be  nice  there." 

"Paul,  would  it  be  safe?" 

"Please.  It'll  be  all  right,  and  we 
won't  be  but  a  minute.  Come  on." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and 
waited,  a  smile  barely  playing  upon 
his  lips.  Lucy  took  a  step  to  him, 
hesitated,  then  clasped  his  hand.  They 
walked  to  the  dock  without  speaking, 
though  they  held  each  other's  hand 
firmly.  When  they  reached  the  dock, 
they  sat  down  and  looked  out  over  the 
water,  and  were  silent.  After  several 
minutes,  they  leaned  back  on  the 
dock.  Paul  put  his  hands  behind  his 
head  and  closed  his  eyes  absent-mind- 
edly. The  night  drenched  their  con- 
sciousness. 

"Lucy,  can  I  kiss  you?" 

"Huh?   Why,  Paul,  what  do  you 


mean?  I  ...  1  can't.  It  wouldn't  be 
right." 

Her  hands  clutched  the  end  of  the 
dock  as  she  sat  up  straight,  looking 
far  away.  It  wouldn't  be  right,  .she 
thought.  Mother  wouldn't  .  .  .  she'd 
be  very  disappointed  in  me.  He's 
watching  me  now.  I  can  feel  it.  Why 
did  I  come  here  with  him?  I  wish  he 
would  stop  watching  me.  He's  good 
...  I  know  that.  It's  all  right  to  hold 
hands  but  .  .  .  and  I  do  like  him.  I 
never  kissed  anybody  except  when  I 
was  little  and  we  played  those  kissing 
games.  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  kiss 
...  it  wouldn't  be  good,  though,  and 
mother  knows  what  I  should  do  any- 
way and  she  wouldn't  like  it.  I  wish 
he'd  look  somewhere  else.  I  don't 
know  .  .  .  maybe  once  .  .  .  maybe. 

She  turned  to  him  and  their  eyes 
met,  and  she  quickly  closed  her  eyes 
and  started  to  turn  her  face  away 
from  him.  She  stopped  and  forced 
herself,  eyes  closed,  to  lean  down  in 
the  direction  of  his  face.  He  slipped 
a  hand  to  her  neck  and  drew  her  to 
him.  Her  lips  were  tightly  closed 
when  they  met  his.  When  they  part- 
ed and  his  tongue  found  hers,  she  was 
at  first  disgusted  and  confused,  and 
then  she  realized  she  liked  his  kisses. 
They  lay  apart  quietly  on  the  dock, 
holding  hands.  Lucy's  confusion 
about  this  good-bad  thing  filled  her 
mind  as  she  tried  to  figure  out  a  mean- 
ing that  made  sense.  Silence,  and  the 
night. 

"Lucy,  you  know  what  your  moth- 
er's doing?" 
"Huh?" 

"I  said,  do  you  know  what  your 
mother  is  doing?   Late  at  night?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  is  she 
doing,  if  you  know  so  much.  She's 
working,  that's  all.  On  the  store  ac- 
counts." She  acted  playfully  irritated. 

"You  know  the  new  dress  your 
mother  got  for  you?  You  know  the 
new  clothes  she  has  promised  to  get 
you?  You  know  how  she's  been  talk- 
ing about  fixing  up  the  store  a  little?" 

"Well  .  .  ." 

"Well,  have  you  ever  wondered 
about  where  the  money  will  come 


from?  Do  you  know  where  it  does 
come  from?"  His  voice  was  quiet  and 
casual. 

"Why  ...  I  don't  know  ...  I  guess 
Mother  has  .  .  ." 

"A  friend?  Yeah,  that's  right.  Mr. 
Hornder.  He  doesn't  just  get  his 
money  from  that  big  farm,  Lucy.  He 
sells  bootleg  liquor." 

"What?"    She   sat  up  suddenly, 
pulling  her  hand  away  from  his. 

"Bootleg  liquor.  He  buys  it  and 
sells  it,  and  that  back  room  behind 
your  mother's  store  is  his  cache." 

"Oh,  no.  Paul,  you're  teasing.  You 
can't  lie  to  me.  I  know  my  mother.  I 
know  our  house.  And  I  know  there's 
no  liquor  of  any  kind  in  that  house! 
I  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  but 
I'm  going  to  tell  Mother  about  it  in 
the  morning.  I  think  I'd  better  go 
home  now." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  but  Paul  grab- 
bed her  by  the  ankle  and  said,  "Wait 
a  minute,  Lucy.  Wait  a  minute."  He 
got  up,  saying,  "I  have  something  to 
show  you."  She  pulled  away  but  he 
held  her  arm  tightly.  It's  a  letter 
from  your  mother."  | 

"What?"  She  looked  up  at  him.  I 

"No,  maybe  I'd  better  not  show  it 
to  you.   Not  now."  He  held  the  let- 
ters behind  his  back.  "You  wouldn't  1 
want  to  see  this  letter."  ( 

"What  do  you  .  .  .  where  would  ; 
you  get  a  letter  from  Mother?" 

"I  found  it."  ! 

"I  want  to  see  it.  Please." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  ■ 
home."  ' 

"I  want  to  read  the  letter  now." 

"Well,  all  right.  There  are  two  of  : 
them.  Here  they  are."  He  handed  i 
them  to  her  slowly.  "Wait,  I  have  a  ' 
cigarette  lighter."  j 

"Why,  this  does  look  like  Mother's  i 
handwriting,  and  .  .  .  what's  this?  ; 
Mr.  Hornder?"  A  frown  came  to  her 
forehead. 

"That's  right,  Lucy.  You  want  to 
read  these  letters  or  you  want  me  to 
read  them  to  you?"  [ 

She  took  them  and,  one  at  a  time, 
opened  them,  and  read  slowly  by  the 
(Continued  overleaf) 
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I  waving  flame  of  the  lighter.  She 
squinted  her  eyes,  and  when  she  had 
finished  reading  she  turned  away, 
tear-marked  with  anger,  disappoint- 
ment, and  emptiness. 

"Don't  you  see,  Lucy?  Your  moth- 
er wants  to  do  that  because  it  helps 
her  live,  and  it  helps  you  live.  It 
doesn't  hurt  her.  What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  no  worse  than  that,  and  it 
won't  hurt  you,  either.  I  promise 
nothing  will  happen." 

Her  uplifted  face  was  streaked  with 
tears,  and  her  green  eyes  were  lost, 
lost,  grieved,  and  confused. 

"Can  I  kiss  you,  Lucy?" 

She  stood  silent  but  did  not  move 
away  when  he  kissed  her.  Tender  is 
the  kiss.  Then  his  hand  slipped  un- 
der her  blouse  and  gently  moved 
across  the  warm  flesh  of  her  back. 
He  kissed  her  again,  hard,  and  as  his 
other  hand  found  the  small  of  her 
back  she  rose  up  on  her  toes,  her 
young  body  pressed  tightly  against 
his,  and  yielded. 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
on  the  dock  the  moon  water  with  the 
wet  kisses  and  embraces  in  the  night 
the  silent  night. 

"Lucy?  It  was  all  right,  wasn't  it? 
Lucy,  I  love  you." 

Night  of  the  mind,  who  is  con- 
scious that  what  is  mOst  important  is 
invisible? 

*  HI 

The  ten  men  sat  quietly  in  the  ca- 
thedral silence  of  the  tall,  arched  oak 
trees.  A  small  fire  was  burning  in  a 
shallow  hole  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
of  men,  and  in  the  midnight  darkness 
little  was  illuminated  by  the  flicker- 
ing light.  The  halfglow,  however,  did 

1  reveal  that  no  one  in  the  group  was 
of  distinguished  appearance.  Dirt  was 
on  their  clothes  like  an  outer  garment, 

I  and  their  hands  had  been  made  cal- 
loused and  wrinkled  and  unclean  by 
time  and  the  earth.  A  couple  of  the 

I  men  were  in  their  twenties,  but  most 
of  them  were  older.  Old  and  grey  and 
full  of  sleep,  and  nodding  by  the  fire. 

!  They  talked  softly  as  they  waited. 

"Lawd,  I  get  tired  a'  comin'  heah 
ev'ry  Friday  night  to  wait  on  dat 


man.  Why's  he  gotta  come  so  late? 
Dere  isn't  nobody  in  dis  section  who 
knows  what's  goin'  on  'cause  nobody 
cares." 

"De  hell  nobody  cares.  Mr.  Horn- 
der,  he  cares.  Nobody  else,  maybe, 
but  he  cares.  He's  de  only  damn 
Christian  I  ever  knew,  'cause  he's 
helped  us.  He  is  helped  us  live." 

"Yeah,  he's  helped  us.  I  was  com- 
in' outa  mah  pants  in  de  seat  an'  de 
knees  an'  dere  wasn't  a  place  to  patch 
'em  'cause  dy  was  patched  so  much 
aready,  an'  he  gave  me  clothes.  I'd 
'a'  been  years  tryin'  to  buy  somethin' 
a'  mah  own." 

"What  was  ya  goin'  to  say,  son?" 

"I  dunno  'xactly  .  .  .  I'se  jes'  won- 
derin'  if  we  really  been  helped  by 
Mr.  Hornder.   He's  funny  .  .  ." 

"Funny!!  Didn't  he  save  us?  How 
was  ya  livin'  'fore  he  came?  How  was 
anybody  livin'  atall?  Skimpin'  'round 
an'  workin'  all  day  an'  eatin'  from 
han'  to  mouth  an'  nevah  havin'  any 
money.  An'  dat  was  a  glory,  wadn't 
it?  Christ  amitey,  if  ya  can't  see  how- 
much  better  off  ya  are,  ya  are  fools, 
damn  fools." 

"Yeah,  but  we  wasn't  doin'  nothin' 
illegal  'fore." 

"An'  ya  know  why  dat  was?  'Cause 
ya  wasn't  doin'  nothin'  atall!  Ya  was 
dere  like  pimples  on  de  face  of  de 
earth  an'  ya  was  ugly  an'  nobody 
cared  for  ya.  Now  when  de  mos' 
Christian  man  ye  aver  seen  comes  to 
help  ya,  ya  get  mad  'cause  he's  break- 
in'  a  law.  Jesus  Christ  Hisself  broke 
plenty  'a  laws." 

"Maybe  we  wasn't  doin'  much  'fore 
Mr.  Hornder  came,  but  'leas'  we  was 
bein'  honest,  an'  we  ain't  even  dat 
any  more." 

"Well,  what'd  ya  be  doin'  if  he 
wadn't  heah?  Would  ya  be  happy? 
Naw,  ya'd  bitch  'bout  somethin'  else. 
I  dunno  .  .  .  wait,  he  mus'  be  comin' 
now." 

Some  of  the  men  stood  up  as  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  old  pick-up 
truck  drawing  near.  The  weak  yel- 
low beam  of  the  headlights  bounced 
up  and  down  as  the  truck  made  its 
way  on  the  old  road  which  was  now 


only  wheel  tracks  since  weeds  had 
long  ago  grown  up  in  the  middle. 
The  track  came  to  a  painful  sounding 
halt  as  it  drew  alongside  the  fire,  and 
Mr.  Hornder  and  Paul  got  out. 

"Hello,  gentlemen."  The  voice  was 
strong  and  confident.  Mr.  Hornder 
leaned  on  the  fender  of  the  truck,  and 
was  holding  a  small  strongbox  in  his 
left  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  his  right.  His 
open-collared,  well-worn  shirt  and 
dirty  trousers  made  him  look  like  a 
member  of  the  group. 

"Well,  this  past  week  has  been  a 
good  one.  It  looks  like  I'll  be  able  to 
sell  as  much  booze  as  you  can  make 
for  me.  Come  on  over  here  and  I'll 
give  you  your  cut,  and,  Paul?" 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"I  want  you  to  help  the  men  get 
the  stuff  on  the  truck  after  they  get 
their  money." 

"O.  K."  •  '  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Hornder  clutched  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  opened  the  strong- 
box on  the  fender  of  the  truck,  and 
paid  each  man  as  he  came  by.  Then 
the  men  went  over  and  uncovered  a 
pit  behind  a  large  oak  tree,  and  be- 
gan to  take  the  kegs  out  and  put  them 
on  the  truck  tailgate.  Paul  stacked 
them  on  the  back  of  the  truck.  The 
men  were  whispering. 

"Ya  know,  I  always  hates  to  wait 
up  late  like  this,  but  it's  always  worth 
it." 

"I  know  what  you  mean." 

"Damn.  If  we  had  a  lotta  mash, 
we  could  make  a  helluva  lotta 
money." 

"Now  who's  complainin'  'bout 
breakin'  a  little  law?  Not  me." 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  quiet  work 
the  truck  was  loaded,  and  the  men 
thanked  Mr.  Hornder  for  helping 
them.  As  the  fire  was  put  out  and 
the  men  disappeared  into  the  night, 
Mr.  Hornder  said: 

"Well,  Paul,  another  night's  work 
is  almost  finished.  You  get  set  on  the 
back  and  see  that  nothing  falls  off, 
and  we'll  take  the  stuff  to  the  store." 
After  knocking  the  tobacco  from  his 
pipe  and  putting  the  pipe  in  his  pock- 
( Continued  overleaf) 
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et,  Mr.  Hornder  g-ot  in  the  truck  ;ind 
started  the  engine. 

It's  a  good  thing  it's  so  easy  to 
o\'erlook,  Paul  thought,  sitting  and 
bracing  himself  on  the  back  of  the 
truck  as  it  slowly  moved  over  the  neg- 
lected forest  road.  You  can  overlook 
the  law  against  moonshining  because 
it  provides  money  for  these  dirt  farm- 
ers. And  r?  I  can  overlook  a  little 
promiscuity  because  of  the  pleasure 
it  brings.  That's  bow  it  is  in  the 
world.  All  of  us  are  fools.  Carpe 
diem.  Seize  hell  out  of  the  day  .  .  . 
that's  how  we  live.  We  hate  to  miss 
any  pleasures  today  because  we're 
afraid  we  won't  have  a  chance  to  en- 
joy them  tomorrow.  You  and  Rev. 
Doolard  are  'like  the  rest  of  us,  too, 
Mr.  Hornder.  Especially  you.  You 
manipulate  these  people  and  they're 
grateful  to  you,  and  you're  glad  to 
do  it  because  of  the  money  you  get 
and  because  you  enjoy  controlling 
people.  I  wonder  who  or  what  is  ma- 
nipulating you.  But  what  the  hell, 
that's  how  it  is  to  be  alive,  isn't  it? 
We're  a'U  Angeloes  .  .  .  and  Isabellas. 

As  the  truck  moved  out  of  tlie  for- 
est onto  the  paved  road,  Paul  took 
out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it.  Then  he 
leaned  back  on  the  kegs,  his  hair 
■ruffled  by  tlie  breeze. 

Yeah,  that's  how  it  was  when  I 
was  in  college,  even.  They  didn't 
give  a  damn  about  you  but  they  ap- 
preciated like  hell  the  fact  that  you 
had  a  car.  However,  Mr.  Hornder, 
I  received  my  best  training  in  this 
after  I  came  here  to  work  for  you. 
Angelo  on  the  dock.  It's  funny.  I 
told  Lucy  I  loved  her  because  I  did- 
n't want  her  to  feel  guilty,  and  be- 
cause we  were  always  close  friends. 
Now  I  wonder  ...  I  haven't  seen  her 
since  that  night  .  .  .  well,  I  wonder 
what  she's  been  thinking.  Does  she 
think  about  me?  She  probably  won't 
speak  to  me  any  more,  but  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  her,  really.  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  her  so  she  could  at  least  un- 
derstand it's  something  everybody 
does,  but,  .  .  .  well  here  we  are  at 
the  store,  the  local  alma  mater,  the 
House  of  Jessie. 
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As  a  hurt  longs 

for  flowing  streams, 

so  longs  my  soul 
for  .  .  . 

"Money,  Mr.  Hornder?  You  have 
the  strongbox,  don't  you?"  he  shouted 
over  the  noise  of  the  truck  as  it  slowed 
up  in  the  yard. 

"Yeah,  I  mean  you  bring  in  the 
liquor  and  I'll  take  the  money." 

The  truck  came  to  an  audible  stop 
behind  the  store,  and  Mr.  Hornder 
got  out  and  walked  to  the  back  door. 
Paul  began  unloading.  Mr.  Hornder 
waited  after  knocking  until  a  small 
light  was  seen  through  the  window. 
The  door  opened  slightly. 

"Sister  Jessie?" 

"Just  a  minute.  .  .  .  All  right,  come 
in." 

"Paul,  bring  the  stuff  in  and  put 
it  in  the  old  cistern." 

"Right.  Hello,  Sister  Jessie,"  Paul 
said  as  he  came  through  the  doorway 
with  a  couple  of  kegs.  She  nodded 
her  head  in  greeting  and  frowned  a 
bit. 

"Now,  Sister  Jessie,  let's  go  over 
to  the  desk  and  talk  about  our  ac- 
counts." 

"Mr.  Hornder,"  she  whispered  as 
they  walked  away  from  the  door,  "is 
Paul  helping  you  all  the  time  now?" 

"Paul?  Oh,  sure.  He's  doing  fine. 
Why  .  .  .  what's  wrong?" 

"Well,  do  you  think  it's  .  .  .  good 
for  him  to  get  in  this  kind  of  thing? 
I  mean  ...  he  could  be  easily  influ- 
enced by  you  and  .  .  ." 

"Now,  don't  worry  about  Paul. 
Nothing  can  happen  to  him.  By  the 
way,  how  have  you  been  doing 
lately?" 

"Me?" 

He  nodded.  She  pulled  her  quilted 
robe  closer  up  around  her  neck,  and 
the  wrinkles  on  her  face  and  the 
strained  look  in  her  eyes  marked  her 
concern. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hornder, 
it's  been  a  bad  week.  Things  have 
been  getting  bad  for  several  months 
now,  to  be  frank." 

"Why?  What's  wrong?  You've 
been  getting  enough  money  for  what 


you  want,  haven't  you?"  He  leaned 
forward  and  took  out  his  pipe,  lit  it, 
and  looked  at  Jessie  intently. 

"No.  No,  it  .  .  .  it's  not  money  or 
anything  like  that.  It's  Lucy.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  between  Lucy  and  me 
and  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Until 
this  week  it  was  just  one  of  those 
stages  kids  have,  but  ..." 

"Of  course.  That's  what  it  is. 
She'll  get  over  it.  She's  a  good  kid." 

"I  hope  so." 

"Well,  can  we  talk  about  business 
now?" 

Jessie  and  Mr.  Hornder  turned  to 
the  books  on  the  old,  worn  desk.  Paul 
finished  unloading  the  truck  about  ten 
minutes  later  and,  having  received 
Jessie's  permission  to  get  a  coke,  he 
walked  quietly  into  the  store  where 
the  machine  was.  As  he  passed  the 
counter  he  found  there  an  envelope, 
unstamped  and  unmarked  except  for 
the  single  word.  Mother,  written 
across  the  front.  Forgetting  his  coke, 
he  took  the  letter  and  walked  back 
to  the  rear  room. 

"Sister  Jessie,  I  found  this  up  front 
in  the  store." 

"Oh,  let's  see."  She  looked  at  the 
envelope,  then  opened  it,  took  the 
letter  out  and  began  reading.  "Oh, 
God!  Check  her  room,  quick!"  The 
three  of  them  ran  through  the  hall 
to  the  side  room,  opened  the  door  and 
turned  on  the  flight.  The  bed  was 
untouched.  The  room  was  empty. 

Jessie  looked  around  at  faraway 
nothingness,  then  tears  came  to  her 
eyes  and  she  walked  slowly  to  the 
bed,  sat  down,  and  wept.  She  still 
clutched  the  letter  tightly  in  her  hand, 
but  she  let  Mr.  Hornder  take  it  from 
her  when  he  asked  for  it.  Paul  moved 
over  to  read  the  letter  also. 

/  have  gone  away,  Mother.  Tou 
will  not  try  to  find  me  because  I  never 
want  to  see  you  again.  If  you  do,  I 
shall  tell  the  authorities  about  your 
"business.''''  I  have  read  the  letters. 
I  know  I  am  illegitimate.  I  know  xvhat 
you  and  Mr.  Hornder  are  doing.  Il- 
legal .  .  .  wrong  .  .  .  your  whole  life 
is  a  violation  of  laxv.  You  do  the 
things  you  told  me  not  to  do  and  I 
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cannot  now  believe  in  you,  although 
I  once  did.  You  wouldn''t  want  me, 
anyway.  I  am  not  your  precious  little 
innocent  virgin  any  more.  I  do  not 
hate  you,  Mother,  but  you  did  not 
give  me  much  truth,  and  so  I  must 
make  my  own  way.  Farewell. 

Paul  finished  reading  the  unsigned 
letter  and  looked  at  the  grieved  moth- 
er weeping,  then  quietly  left  the  room 
and  walked  out  into  the  slow-dying 
night.  Mr.  Hornder  looked  at  the 
letter  and  at  Jessie,  and  was  bewil- 
dered. 

"I  don't  understand.  How  did  she 
get  the  letters  to  find  out  anything?" 

Jessie  looked  up,  her  hair  dishev- 
eled and  her  eyes  wet  and  red.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  wiped  her  face 
with  the  collar  of  her  robe. 

'i  don't  know  where  she  got  the 
letters,  but  she  saw  them.  Your  brib- 
ing letter  and  my  reply.  I  was  saving 
them  to  help  Lucy  understand  when 
she  got  older.  That's  why  I  made  you 
return  my  letter.  I  didn't  want  her 
to  know  her  father  and  I  were  never 
married,  but  when  you  said  you'd 
tell  her  .  .  ." 

"Well,  confound  it,  I  never  meant 
for  this  to  happen!  I  never  meant  to 
destroy  anything."  He  was  irritated 
by  the  new  complication. 

"No,  the  things  you  don't  mean  to 
do  are  the  things  that  hurt  you  worst." 

"But  ...  I  don't  see  why  she  had 
to  run  away.  It  wasn't  that  import- 
ant. All  that  happened  a  long  time 
ago  and  everybody's  getting  along  all 
•right  now.  Better  than  before,  in  fact. 
Anybody  can  live  down  the  past  and 
bury  the  corpse.  It  doesn't  matter 
that  much.  No  one  would  have  known 
about  the  past,  anyway." 

"Mr.  Hornder,  you're  impossible! 
You  don't  understand  anything,  do 
you,  except  what  you  want!" 
;  She  stood  up  by  the  bed,  folded 
I  her  arms  across  her  chest,  and  turned 
'  her  obese  body  and  wet,  fleshy  face 
1  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hornder.  Her 
'  voice  was  shrill  and  trembled  as  she 
i  spoke. 

"You  were  the  one  who  started  all 
I  this  It  would  have  been  all  right  if 


you  had  never  come  here  with  your 
damned  letter!  Why  haven't  you  said 
anything  about  trying  to  find  Lucy? 
Because  you  know  she'll  tell  on  you 
if  you  find  her,  and  that  would  ruin 
you.  So  you'll  let  her  go." 

"But,  Sister  Jessie  .  .  ." 

"And  you  say  no  one  would  have 
found  out  about  the  past.  Well,  Lucy 
found  out,  didn't  she?  Didn't  she? 
And  how  can  you  get  away  from  the 
past  when  the  past  and  present  are 
the  same  thing  ...  the  same  damn 
thing!" 

"Please,  Sister  Jessie,  quiet  down," 
Mr.  Hornder  interrupted. 

"Quiet  down?"  She  walked  over  to 
the  window  and  turned  around  in  de- 
fiance. All  right,  Mr.  Hornder,  I'll 
quiet  down.  No  .  .  .  no,  don't  go. 
There  is  more  to  be  said.  You  say  the 
past  isn't  important,  do  you?  Maybe 
not.  Maybe  you  and  me  can  endure 
what's  past  and  overlook  the  mistakes 
where  they  don't  bother  us.  But  Lucy 
.  .  .  the  past  was  important  to  her, 
and  that's  all  that  matters.  That's  the 
only  way  you  can  look  at  it."  Each 
word  was  heavy  with  sarcasm  and 
disgust. 

"I'm  sorry.  Sister  Jessie.  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  can't  help  you.  I  doubt 
if  Lucy  will  be  gone  long,  though. 
She'll  probably  come  back  within  a 
week." 

"Damn  you,"  Jessie  muttered  under 
her  breath. 

"Now,  will  business  continue  as 
usual?" 

"What?  Are  you  mad?  Get  out 
of  this  house,  Mr.  Hornder.  Get  out!" 

He  turned  to  walk  through  the  hall 
to  the  door,  then  paused  and  spoke. 

"I  just  want  you  to  think  about  one 
thing.  Sister  Jessie.  You  aren't  the 
only  one  who'^ll  be  hurt  if  we  can  no 
longer  use  you  for  a  front.  There  are 
quite  a  few  people  in  this  village  who 
will  suff"er  if  you  don't  do  your  part. 
The  money  will  continue  to  come  if 
you  cooperate,  but  suit  yourself." 

Mr.  Hornder's  footsteps  sounded 
heavy  in  the  hall  and  then  the  door 
slammed  shut.  Jessie  ran  quickly  and 
opened  the  door  as  Mr.  Hornder  got 


into  the  truck.  She  stuck  her  head 
through  the  doorway. 

"Mr.  Hornder  ...  Mr.  Hornder!" 

"Yes?" 

"I  don't  ...  I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do.  Not  just  yet.  I  .  .  .  I'm  con- 
fused." . 

"That's  all  right.  You  get  some 
rest,  and  don't  worry  about  Lucy. 
She'll  come  back.  I'll  stop  by  again 
later." 

The  truck  drove  ofi^,  and  Paul,  who 
had  been  walking  slowly  away  from 
town,  heard  it  and  turned  in  time  to 
see  the  lights  go  out  in  the  store.  The 
sound  of  the  truck  faded,  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  paling  darkness. 
Paul  felt  empty,  like  a  seashell  dis- 
carded and  left  by  the  sea,  alone  at 
its  edge.  How  far  had  he  walked? 
What  hour  was  it? 

Yeah,  thought  Paul,  looking  down 
at  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  there  is 
more  to  sex  than  the  pleasure  you  get 
out  of  it.  There  is  more  to  life  than 
the  pleasure  you  get  out  of  it.  Hell, 
I  never  knew  Lucy.  That's  what's  so 
disturbing.  That's  what  makes  me 
reprehensible,  and  I  didn't  mean  .  .  . 
and  yet  I  drove  her  away.  You  come 
together  in  the  night  and  she  takes 
you  into  her  body  and  you  are  togeth- 
er, and  it's  a  lie,  a  damn  lie,  because 
you  don't  know  each  other.  Naked 
and  alone  and  exiled,  we  cover  our- 
selves and  we  try  to  cover  our  alone- 
ness  so  we  emphasize  the  wrong 
things.  We  chase  everybody  else's 
way  of  thinking  and  acting,  for  we 
dare  not  be  left  alone,  and  we  imitate. 
And  because  our  imitations  are  suc- 
cessful, we  forget  who  we  really  are, 
and  no  one  wants  to  change.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  honest.  We  want  to  be 
so  careful. 

And  thou,  Galileo,  art  not  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah. 

IV 

Church  was  out.  The  grounds  were 
quiet,  for  the  people  had  already  de- 
parted beneath  the  cloud-draped  sky 
and  had  returned  to  their  homes.  Far- 
away and  shrouded  was  the  sun,  and 
the  July  heat  seemed  less  oppressive 
(Continued  overleaf) 
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ns  the  noon  hour  passed.  At  the  l):ick 
ol'  th<'  tiny  sanctuary  sat  three  peoj^le, 
talkinji,-  fiirnestly.  The  corpulent,  mid- 
dle-aged lady  looked  distraught,  her 
voice  was  deliberate  and  weighted, 
her  emotions  controlled  by  conscious 
effort. 

".  .  .  what  could  I  do,  Rev.  Bol- 
lard? When  you  came  yesterday  to 
find  out  why  Lucy  had  run  away,  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
anything,  because  I  didn't  want  to 
have  to  tell  you  everything." 

"And  have  you  told  me  everything 
now?"  He  crossed  his  legs  and  pick- 
ed up  his  Bible  from  the  pew  and 
placed  it  on  his  lap.  He  slowly  form- 
ed his  words  in  his  usual  drawling- 


eyes  looked  empty. 

"Sister  Jessie?" 

"Oh,  I'm  .sorry  .  .  ." 

"What  were  you  going  to  say  .  .  . 
about  something  else  that  made  Lucy 
run  away?" 

"It  concerns  Mr.  Hornder  .  .  ." 

"Oh?" 

"...  but  he  would  die  if  you  found 
out  and  .  .  ." 

"He  died  a  long  time  ago.  Sister 
Jessie,"  Paul  said  quietly. 

"What?" 

"Really  .  .  .  Mr.  Hornder  died  a 
long  time  ago.  Don't  worry  abovit 
him.  Go  on,  tell  Rev.  Doolard  about 
the  liquor." 

"The  liquor?   Why,  whatever  do 


manner. 

"Well,  you  know  I  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  well,  that  isn't 
the  only  reason  ..." 

"The  what?" 

"It  isn't  the  only  reason  why  Lucy 
ran  away,  but  I  can't  .  .  ." 

"You  can  tell  me.  You  need  help, 
and  I  want  to  help  you.  God  wants 
to  help  you.'" 

Jessie  paused  as  her  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  cross  on  the  altar,  and 
with  a  casual,  idle  movement  of  her 
hand,  she  marked  a  cross  with  her 
index  finger,  on  the  pew.  She  stretch- 
ed her  large,  fleshy  body  and  sighed. 
A  distant  rumble  of  thunder  was 
heard  and  her  mind  wandered  mo- 
mentarily.Under  her  puffy  eyelids  her 
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you  mean?" 

Jessie  sat  silently  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  the  two  men  waited  for 
her  to  speak. 

"You  see,"  she  began,  "I  knew  Mr. 
Hornder  before  I  moved  down  here. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  He  knew 
I  was  never  married,  because  he  knew 
Lucy's  father.  I  thought  what  I  did 
was  for  love  ...  I  thought  it  was  a 
right  thing  .  .  .  but  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? You  can  never  know  anything 
in  the  world  until  it's  already  messed 
up." 

"The  Bible,  Sister  Jessie,  is  our 
teacher,  and  you  can  know  about  .  .  ." 

"Let  her  tell  you,  Rev.  Doolard," 
interrupted  Paul. 

"Oh.  Excuse  me." 


"After  Lucy  was  born,"  she  con- 
tinued, "1  moved  down  here  to  do 
things  over.  I  wanted  a  new  life.  I 
wanted  a  good  life.  'Course  I  didn't 
have  much  money  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, but  I  was  able  to  get  the  store 
and  it  didn'  cost  so  much  then.  You 
weren't  here  then,  either  of  you,  but 
soon  the  costs  began  rising  and  the 
crops  began  falling.  Too  much  to 
sell,  so  it  got  harder  to  get  money. 
That's  when  I  heard  from  Mr.  Horn- 
der again." 

"How  was  that?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"He  knew  about  the  old  cistern  in 
back  of  the  store  that  was  enclosed 
when  the  other  rooms  were  built.  It 
would  have  cost  too  much  to  remove 
it,  and  we  wanted  that  back  room  for 
a  storage  room  anyway.  He  had 
thought  of  buying  the  store  for  him- 
self until  he  heard  I  wanted  it.  It's 
crazy.  It  was  so  important  for  me 
to  have  the  store  then,  but  if  he  had 
only  bought  it  .  .  ." 

"Well,  what  about  the  liquor,  Sis- 
ter Jessie?" 

She  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  and 
then  her  eyes  again  came  to  rest  on 
the  undisting-uished  altar  and  the 
crude  cross.  Sunday  Sundav  and  the 
church  and  the  sermon  and  I  want  a 
principle  within  come  in  come  into 
my  heart  Lord  Jesus  Jesus  sees  us 
Jesus  seize  us  and  hear  my  cry  unto 
Thee  and  help  me  be  safe  .  .  ." 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  Rev.  Doo- 
lard. The  letter  came  a  year  ago.  I 
knew  Mr.  Hornder  had  a  big  farm 
in  the  other  county  but  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him,  and  then  the  letter. 
He  wanted  a  place  to  store  his  boot- 
leg liquor  which  he  was  distributing. 
He  said  if  he  couldn't  store  it  in  the 
old  cistern  he  would  tell  about  my 
past.  I  only  cared  about  Lucy.  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  her.  Besides,  Mr. 
Hornder  said  he  would  pay  me,  and 
I  needed  the  money.  I  didn't  exactly 
want  to  do  things  that  way,  but  he 
explained  to  me  how  noboiv  could 
know  what  was  happening.  I  didn't 
want  to  ruin  what  I  was  trying  to  do 
for  Lucv,  and  I  saw  I  could  do  more 
things  with  the  money."  She  sighed 
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and  whispered,  "So  I  agreed." 

Her  last  words  hung  in  the  air  a 
moment  like  an  innocent,  faraway  ac- 
cusation, and  then  they  melted  into 
the  silence.  Rev.  Doolard  looked  at 
her  and  at  Paul,  and  lowered  his  head 
until  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
Bible  on  his  lap.  He  took  his  prim 
handkerchief  from  his  coat  pocket, 
cleared  his  throat,  wiped  his  mouth 
in  a  meticulous  motion,  and  put  his 
handkerchief  back. 

"Sister  Jessie,  there  is,  first  of  all, 
always  forgiveness  for  our  wrongs." 

"Forgiveness?  You  mean  I  can  be 
forgiven  for  trying  to  live?"  A  strange 
look  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  watched 
the  preacher. 

"Forgiveness  for  compromising  on 
what  you  knew  to  be  right,  Sister 
Jessie.  It's  understandable  about  your 
adultery,  and  that  has  certainlv  been 
forgiven  even  as  you  will  forgive 
Lucy  for  her  sins  when  she  returns. 
The  bad  thing  is  the  liquor  traffic 
which  you  have  helped  to  produce. 
That  is  the  greater  wrong,  for  you 
consciously  chose  to  compromise.  You 
knew  it  was  a  wrong  thing  when  you 
decided." 

"Compromise,  Rev.  Doolard?"  ask- 
ed Paul,  walking  around  to  the  next 
pew  to  face  the  minister.  "You  do 
not  approve  of  compromise?" 

"One  should  not  comprmise  with 
what's  right,  Paul,"  Rev.  Doolard 
said  in  detached  piety. 

"That's  fine.  Just  tell  me  one  thing, 
sir:  who's  judging  what's  right  .  .  . 
you?" 

"The  Bible,  Paul;  the  Bible  is  our 
teacher  .  .  ." 

"You  talk  about  compromise,"  Paul 
went  on  quietly.  "You  criticise  'pagan' 
people  for  compromising,  you  criticise 
politicians  because  they  compromise, 
and  it  never  enters  your  mind  that 
you  and  your  holy  church  are  the 
biggest  damn  compromise  of  all.  How 
many  times  have  you  and  your  church 
refused  to  support  the  Christian 
American  Government  when  it  has 
fought  a  war?" 

"Paul,  that's  ridiculous  and  far- 
fetched .  .  ." 

"And  how  many  times  have  you 
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avoided  preaching  on  a  controversial 
subject  because  you  didn't  want  to 
upset  anybody,  and  especially  some- 
one who's  important?" 
"But  ..." 

""And  .  .  .  and  how  many  times 
have  you  taken  money  from  Mr. 
Hornder  .  .  .  gifts,  det  us  say,  for  the 
church  ...  on  the  condition  that  you 
would  say  nothing  about  this  illegal 
liquor  traffic  which  you  accidentally 
discovered  when  you  first  came  here? 
Or  don't  you  call  that  a  compromise?" 

"How  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  heard  Mr.  Hornder  muttering 
about  it  under  his  breath  after  you 
had  left  him  that  night  when  you  told 
him  what  you  had  found  out.  Your 
intentions  were  good  that  night,  but 
he  converted  you.  He  was  very  irri- 
tated. He  hates  complications?" 

As  Jessie  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion her  eyes  opened  wide  in  wonder 
and  disbelief.  Rev.  Doolard  began 
talking  excitedly  in  a  low  voice,  as- 
suring Paul  that  this  discovery  had 
to  be  kept  secret.  Jessie  stood  up 
wearily  in  the  church  which  was  now 
barren  and  impotent  for  her.  She  was 
moving  toward  the  door  when  she 
heard  her  name  called. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Sister  Jessie."  The 
preacher  got  up  quickly,  walked  over 
and  caught  the  seemingly  formless 
lady  by  the  arm.  She  was  a  great 
fleshy  emptiness. 

"Listen  now  .  .  .  you,  too,  Paul. 
Nobody  has  to  know  about  this  but 
us.  It  will  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
everybody  if  it  gets  out.  We  can  keep 
it  quiet  if  we  want  to,  though.  We 
can  just  go  on  like  we've  been  doing, 
and  it'll  be  all  right.  Then  gradually 
we  can  straighten  things  out." 

"What  about  Lucy,  Rev.  Doolard?" 
asked  Jessie  slowly. 

"Well,  we  could  call  to  find  .  .  . 
no,  that  wouldn't  work,  because  she 
might  tell  on  us  all.  You  understand, 
don't  you?  It  can't  be  helped.  Sister 
Jessie.  If  she  wants  to  come  back, 
she  will,  but  she  would  have  to  come 
back  on  her  own.  Otherwise  ...  it 
would  be  too  great  a  risk." 

Paul  walked  outside  down  the  steps 
of  the  church  while  the  slight  preach- 


er continued  talking. 

"Oh,  Paul,"  Rev.  Doolard  called 
after  him. 

"What?" 

"You  wont  tell  anybody  else,  will 
you?" 

"No.  No,  Rev.  Doolard,  I  won't 
tell  anybody  your  secret.  I  won't  be 
here  to  tell  anybody  anything.  I'm 
leaving." 

"You  are?  Well,  I'm  sorry  about 
all  this,  you  know.  You  understand. 
It'll  probably  be  better  this  way, 
though.  God  keep  you  safe." 

Paul  looked  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  walked  out  into  the  shaded  church- 
yard, and  saw  that  the  preacher  had 
led  Jessie  back  into  the  church.  Well, 
he  thought,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  the 
sun's  out  again.  No  rain  after  all. 
Looks  like  those  clouds  have  wander- 
ed further  south.  Damn,  everything's 
the  same  again,  heat  and  all. 

He  came  to  where  the  roads  met 
and  stopped  under  the  shade  of  a  tall, 
arching  oak  tree.  It'll  be  all  right, 
Lucy.  Although  it's  obvious  every- 
thing is  all  wrong,  they  say  it's  all 
right.  They  can't  see,  Lucy.  They 
can't  even  see  that  you'll  never  come 
back  because  there  is  nothing  to  come 
back  to.  About  the  only  good  thing 
here  is  the  shade,  and  you  can  find 
that  all  over  the  place,  wherever  you 
find  people.  People  like  shade. 

So  what?  That's  how  it  is  to  be 
alive.  We  are  all  blemishes  on  the 
face  of  time.  We  come  from  dust,  we 
do  our  little  bit  to  disfigure  eternity, 
and  then  we  return  to  dust.  Even  if 
you  try  to  do  something  good,  you 
pay  for  it  and  it  still  comes  off^  badly. 
It's  all  an  impossible  debt;  life  is  an 
impossible,  unpaid  debt.  The  whole 
world  is  waiting  to  foreclose  on  you. 
In  fact,  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  life  just  means  you're  a  long- 
time dying.  And  here  is  the  vortex, 
Lucy. 

He  began  walking  away  from  the 
church. 

All  roads  meet  at  a  vortex,  and 
they  run  to  the  Eternal  Vortex,  and 
we're  all  caught  there.  And  whatever 
you  do,  Lucy,  it's  a  helluva  death,  for 
(Concluded  on  page  23) 
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The  wind  beat  against  his  cheeks. 
It  was  a  cold  night  and  very  dark. 
One  side  of  the  parking  lot  was  lit 
up  by  the  light  of  the  Catawba  The- 
ater's gaudy  marquee,  but  the  corner 
where  he  was  standing  was  somewhat 
darker,  particularly  beneath  the  large 
mulberry  trees  which  bordered  the 
portion  of  the  lot  across  from  the 
county  courthouse.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.  Despite  the  darkness  it  was 
still  early;  the  sun  had  gone  down  less 
than  an  hour  before.  Looking  up 
again,  he  began  to  smile  at  what  he 
saw.  Just  across  the  street,  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  from  him,  the  neon 
sign  on  the  little  cafe  had  just  come 


on.  A  soft  mist  was  setting  in  and 
the  sign  reflected  against  the  vapors 
in  such  a  way  that  a  little  halo  was 
formed  around  the  words — Gordon's 
Grill. 

Ironic  as  hell,  he  thought,  that 
Gordon's  Grill  should  sport  a  halo! 
That's  about  as  absurd  as  finding 
Pangloss  or  some  bishop  in  the  bushes 
with  a  milk-maid! 

He  had  learned  about  Pangloss  in 
his  junior  year  at  old  Carlisle  College. 
He  had  learned  a  lot  in  his  three 
years  at  Carlisle.  At  times  he  feared 
that  he  had  learned  too  much;  for 
now  he  was  more  confused  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life.  His  parents 


had  sent  him  to  Carlisle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  "young  gentleman" 
out  of  him,  or  at  least  to  round  off 
what  they  had  tried  to  do  for  him 
already.  After  all,  "everyone  knows 
what  a  fine  Christian  school  Carlisle 
is,  look  what  a  fine  Christian  minister 
young  Blackwell  is  making." 

Yes,  Mother,  but  what  about  me? 
What  about  young  Baker,  sweet  lit- 
tle Sammy?  What  would  you  think 
if  you  knew  that  your  son  were  stand- 
ing here  right  now,  just  outside  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  brothel  that  one 
can  find  in  this  town? 

The  door  of  the  cafe  swung  open 
and  a  20-selection  Wurlitzer  belched 
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out  a  few  notes  of  musical  garbage. 
Sammy  shivered  and  pulled  his  coat 
collar  a  little  higher,  at  the  same  time 
hunching  his  head  down  into  the  coat 
like  a  scared  turtle.  Almost  by  in- 
stinct. 

Why  do  I  always  cower  like  that? 
What  to  fear?  They  couldn't  know 
me! 

An  old  grizzly-faced  man  came 
out  of  the  Grill.  He  paused  a  second, 
groggily  aware  of  the  brisk  wind. 
Then  he  pulled  his  khaki  sock-cap 
down  over  his  ears  and  moved  on 
down  the  street.  The  wind  picked  a 
dead  branch  from  one  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  and  drove  it  helter-skelter 
along.  The  old  man  felt  the  wind  at 
his  back.  He  paused  a  moment  at  the 
intersection,  looked  dazedly  at  the 
Catawba  marquee,  and  was  gone. 
Sammy  stared  into  the  emptiness 
where  the  old  man  had  stood.  The 
street  marker  caught  his  glance. 

This  place  is  nothing  but  incon- 
gruities. St.  John  Street!  What  a 
riot!  Beloved  disciple  .  .  .  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  .  .  .  now  this:  three  such 
joints  within  two  blocks.  All  hail  the 
founding  fathers  who  gave  this  street 
its  name  .  .  .  the  Divine! 

A  raucous  scream  cracked  the  shell 
of  his  little  reverie,  making  him 
sharply  aware  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
Grill.  Presently  the  door  flew  open 
again,  and  one  of  Gordon's  more  time- 
worn  ladies  ambled  out,  leaning 
against  a  fairly  young  soldier  for  sup- 
port. The  man  of  war  obliged,  grin- 
ned sneakily,  and  gave  her  a  light 
pinch.  She  emitted  a  deluge  of  beery 
laughter,  and  then,  sensing  vaguely 
her  appearance,  smiled  shyly,  and  let 
her  head  flop  aimlessly  from  side  to 
side,  like  a  puppet  with  broken 
strings.  The  soldier  placed  his  hand 
around  her  waist,  and  she  lifted  her 
head  to  kiss  him,  letting  her  lower 
lip  drop  professionally.  It  was  then 
Sammy  noticed  that  half  her  teeth 
were  gone.  And  as  her  body  was  out- 
lined against  the  window,  he  saw  the 
sags,  the  ravages  of  years  and  mo- 
ments. She  must  have  been  in  her 
late  forties,  old  enough  to  have  been 


the  soldier's  mother. 

A  soldier  without  eyes  .  .  .  the 
blood  poured  from  ancient  eyeballs, 
perhaps  from  the  soldier's;  but  not 
from  mine.  I  am  not  Oedipus!  .  .  . 
Who  says  the  fires  still  smolder  even 
in  our  graying  ashes?  .  .  .  And  what 
of  him?  What  does  he  have  that  I 
can't  begin  to  possess?  Is  it  the  uni- 
form that  gets  them?  ...  I  doubt 
it!  .  .  .  He's  certainly  more  decisive 
than  I  .  .  .  I'll  bet  he  uses  all  the 
principles  of  war;  but  I  don't  envy 
his  spoils,  that  old  hag  ...  no  more 
the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance. 

They  crossed  the  street.  Sammy 
moved  further  behind  the  tree,  but 
it  did  no  good.  They  came  straight 
to  the  parking  lot.  The  woman  was 
prancing  gaily  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
asking  him  to  play  "follow  the  lead- 
er." She  stopped  suddenly. 

"What're  you  hidin'  from,  little 
boy?"  Another  beery  laugh.  "Do  you 
want  a  girl?"  Even  in  her  blurred 
consciousness  she  had  spotted  him 
very  easily.    He  didn't  answer. 

"Cat  got  yer  yapper,  honey?  I  say, 
would  you  like  to  have  a  girl?" 

I  sure  don't  want  an  old  hag  like 
you,  he  thought!   Still  no  answer. 

She  came  closer  to  him,  the  soldier 
remaining  just  close  enough  to  catch 
her  if  she  started  wobbHng.  Sammy 
lowered  his  head,  placing  one  hand 
over  his  face. 

"Don't  worry,  honey,  I  won't  recog- 
nize you.  You  couldn't  possibly  know 
me."  She  pulled  his  hand  away  from 
his  face.  Sammy  turned  to  one  side. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  smell- 
ed  beer  on  a  woman's  breath.  He 
thought  he  was  going  to  vomit.  She 
tugged  at  his  ear,  pulling  his  head  to- 
ward her  as  she  laughed. 

"Hey,  you're  not  so  young,  after 
all."  She  stroked  his  light  beard. 
"And  look  at  those  eyes.  You  make 
me  feel  like  you're  lookin'  right 
through  me.  I'll  bet  you  drive  all  the 
gals  nuts!  ...  If  I  was  ten  years 
younger,  I  could  really  have  a  ball 
with  you." 

"No!"  It  was  the  only  word  he 
could  manage.  She  looked  hurt,  and 


for  the  first  time  her  assured,  mock- 
ing smile  was  gone.  He  tried  to  stam- 
mer an  apology;  but  he  couldn't  say 
anything.  He  thought  of  how  it  had 
always  been  like  that.  He  always  felt 
that  he  had  hurt  other  people  by  what 
he  said,  and  then  he  could  never  apol- 
ogize sufficiently. 

"Aw,  honey,  I  know  what  you 
mean.  But  old  Murry  was  once  as 
good-lookin'  as  any  girl  aroun'  .  .  . 
You  don't  believe  it;  but  if  you  had 
knowed  me  back  then,  I  wouldn't-a 
been  able  to  keep  you  away."  The 
smile  returned,  and  she  sauntered 
over  to  the  soldier.  "Come  on,  baby 
doll,  we  been  waitin'  too  long!" 

They  started  toward  a  car  parked 
in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  lot.  She 
turned  around  and  yelled  at  Sammy. 

"Jus'  wait  a  little  wile,  hon,  there's 
a  gal  in  there  that  might  suit  you  just 
right.  Maybe  I'll  send  her  out  to  get 
you  if  you're  afraid  to  go  in.  She 
cocked  her  head  mockingly.  "But 
now  I've  got  places  to  go  and  things 
to  do." 

They  got  in  the  car.  Neither  start- 
ed the  motor.  All  decked  out  and 
nowhere  to  go. 

Now  they've  got  them  on  wheels. 
Curb  service!  It  should  be  that  easy. 
.  .  .  Hey,  boy.  Two  on  a  tray,  make 
it  one  to  go.  To  go,  to  go,  like  Murry 
will  go  with  the  soldier.  Hey,  pal,  do 
you  think  the  will  go?  I  hear  she 
will.  .  .  .  Why  worry  so  much  about 
words?  Am  I  always  to  stand  around 
and  contemplate  words,  their  mean- 
ings, their  shades,  conscious  and  un- 
conscious levels.  Am  I  Prince  Ham- 
let? I  certainly  have  the  pale  cast. 

He  turned  again  toward  the  cafe. 
The  windows  were  hazy  with  con- 
densed vapor,  but  he  could  make  out 
the  general  outline  of  things  inside. 
On  one  side  was  a  counter  with  stools. 
At  one  end  of  the  counter  were  two 
men,  one  a  heavy-set,  gruff'  felloAv, 
the  other  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  man, 
who  would  have  gone  entirely  unno- 
ticed were  it  not  for  his  bright  yellow 
turtle-neck  sweater  which  gave  the 
illusion  that  his  head  was  disengaged 
from  his  body  except  for  the  straw- 
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like  li lament  between  them.  Sepa- 
rated from  these  two  by  four  empty 
stools  was  a  trio:  a  man  flanked  by 
two  young  women  obviously  very  in- 
terested in  some  ceremonious  ritual 
which  he  performed  by  passing  his 
hand  over  a  glass  of  beer  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  some  piously  sen- 
tentious mumbling.  The  sole  barten- 
der was  a  wisp  of  an  old  hag  who 
puffed  at  a  cigarette  hanging  perilous- 
ly from  her  lips.  She  stared  at  the 
opposite  wall,  breaking  her  trance 
from  time  to  time  as  she  walked  to 
the  window  and  flattened  her  nose 
against  the  cold  glass.  Across  the 
room  were  several  booths,  each  hav- 
ing a  small  light  on  the  wall  which 
was  supposed  to  light  up  the  booth, 
but  so  much  of  the  light  was  lost  as 
it  filtered  through  the  weighty  cigar- 
^ette  smoke  that  the  efi^ect  was  rather 
that  of  a  yellow-brownish  glow  which 
made  faces  indistinguishable  instead 
of  revealing  them.  In  the  rear  of  the 
room  was  a  stairway  on  which  a  girl 
was  standing,  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  decide  whether  to  come  down  into 
the  cafe  or  turn  and  ascend  the  stairs 
again.  Once  again  the  old  bar-maid 
looked  out  the  window. 

Why  do  they  all  have  to  be  old, 
bony  hags?  The  one  in  the  car  and 
that  old  beer  buzzard  there!  It  seems 
that  God  could  have  made  one  good- 
looking  prostitute!  Like  the  one  in 
the  theater  that  night  who  wouldn't 
let  me  out  of  the  row  until  I  promised 
to  bring  her  a  Coke.  She  stuck  that 
old  scrawny  leg  in  front  of  me  and 
told  me  to  stop.  If  I  had  had  any 
sense  I  would  have  sat  somewhere 
else  when  I  came  back  in,  but  no,  I 
brought  her  the  damned  Coke  and 
sat  down  beside  her.  .  .  .  Curious? 
It  must  have  been  that;  I  didn't  have 
any  desire  to  "take  her  out,"  as  she 
said.  "Take  her  in"  would  have  been 
more  apropos;  or  should  one  say  that 
anything  is  either  apropos  or  gauche 
with  a  whore?  ...  I  can  see  it  now: 
The  Blue  Book  for  Whores.  I  really 
like  the  way  she  described  her  busi- 
ness. "I  run  an  agency.  A  lot  of  the 
Carlisle  boys  visit  us.    Would  you 
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like  to  come  over  for  some  entertain- 
ment?" And  1,  as  chaste  as  Dian: 
"No,  thank  you!"  I  don't  beheve  1 
care  for  any  dessert  . 

The  girl  on  the  stairway  had  come 
down  into  the  cafe.  She  stopped  at 
the  counter  and  began  to  talk  with 
the  bar-maid.  The  man  with  the  two 
women  and  the  stocky  fellow  at  the 
other  end  of  the  counter  turned  and 
stared  fixedly  at  the  girl's  shapely 
form.  She  ignored  them  completely, 
focusing  her  attention  on  the  bar- 
maid, who  chatted  away  incessantly, 
pausing  once  to  reach  over  and  ar- 
range one  of  the  girl's  ruffled  locks. 
She  punctuated  her  chatter  by  period- 
ically pointing  out  the  window  toward 
the  parking  lot.  Sammy  moved  fur- 
ther back  into  the  shadows.  The  old 
woman  ranted  and  gesticulated  for 
more  than  an  hour,  the  girl  listening 
as  intently  as  a  naive  student  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  sage  old  professor. 

I  wonder  if  they  have  seen  me.  I 
must  look  simple  as  hell,  hiding  out 
here  under  these  trees.  I  couldn't  go 
in  now  if  they  rolled  out  a  red  carpet 
for  me.  .  .  .  Like  Zacchaeus,  a  little, 
little  man  . 

The  girl  stepped  out  of  the  Grill 
and  stood  under  the  neon  sign.  There 
was  a  faint  green  silhouette  around 
her  body.  She  was  wearing  a  close- 
fitting  red  dress  which  looked  like 
velvet  from  a  distance  but  was  actu- 
ally a  very  delicate  corduroy.  Her 
hair  was  dark  brown,  of  a  fulness  and 
length  which  caused  it  to  fall  about 
her  shoulders  like  coils  of  black 
smoke.  The  expression  on  her  face 
was  one  of  deep  pity  and  warmness, 
about  as  much  of  an  anomaly  as  her 
olive-white  complexion,  which  had  at 
the  same  time  the  darkness  to  match 
her  hair  and  a  lily-cleanliness  to  con- 
trast with  her  eyes,  which  although 
deep  brown,  appeared  to  be  black  be- 
cause of  the  added  depth  and  outline 
of  the  long  lashes  and  full,  un-arched 
brows.  Her  hips  and  breasts  were  not 
over-formed,  perhaps  a  trifle  less  than 
average  in  size,  but  had  about  them 
a  warm  vibrancy  and  fecundity  that 
is  more  inviting  than  mere  prepon- 


derance.   The  wind  blew  her  hair  | 
slightly  to  one  side,  revealing  her  ji 
bare,  white  shoulders.   She  stood  in  I 
the  enclosure  of  the  doorway  only  a  j 
moment,  put  on  her  coat,  and  looked 
toward  the  parking  lot.  Crossing  the 
street,  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
lot.   She  stopped  several  yards  from  | 
Sammy.  I 

"This  is  as  far  as  I'm  coming,"  ! 
she  said.  "We  knew  you  were  here. 
We've  known  it  a  good  while.  And 
we  know  what  you  want,  too." 

Sammy  stood  in  the  shadows.  She 
did  not  look  like  a  prostitute,  and  she 
did  not  talk  like  all  the  others.  But 
Sammy  could  neither  move  nor  speak. 
For  some  uncanny  reason  all  he  could 
think  of  was  a  poem  he  had  read  in  I 
class.  I 
"Do  /  dare  distrurb  the  universe?  ... 
And  how  shall  I  presume?'''' 

She  looked  somewhat  disgusted. 

"Well,  I  can't  do  anything  else," 
she  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  rape  you. 
Plenty  of  men  would  like  to  have  your 
chance."  She  turned  and  started  to- 
ward the  cafe.  "If  you  want  me,  you 
know  where  to  look!" 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  cafe, 
and,  not  even  looking  back,  disap- 
peared into  one  of  the  smoke-filled  : 
booths.  Sammy  remained  alone. 

Why  don't  I  go?  What  the  hell! 
No  one  would  ever  find  out.  .  .  .  And 
it  isn't  the  worst  of  sins;  I  know  there 
are  other  things  that  are  worse,  like 
murder  or  rape.  And  isn't  it  just  as 
bad  to  think  of  it  as  to  do  it?  .  .  .  How 
does  it  go?  If  a  man  looks  upon  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  he  has  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart.  .  .  .  Just  as  bad  as  doing  it  i 
in  the  flesh.  .  .  .  And  if  you're  going 
to  get  punished  for  thinking  about  it,  ,j 
why  not  just  do  it?  \ 

He  slipped  stealthily  around  the 

corner  of  the  lot  and  entered  St.  John  !l 

Street  at  a  point  below  the  Grill.  Just  \ 

as  he  came  within  a  few  steps  of  the  i 

Grill,  the  old  court  house  clock  struck  : 

ten.  Sammy  stopped  instantly,  at  first  ' 

startled;  then,  realizing  the  full  mean-  I 

ing  of  the  strokes,  he  looked  at  his  i| 

,  i'f 
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The  youth  stumbled  slowly  across 
the  campus  with  his  coat  slung  over 
his  shoulder.  The  night  air  chilled 
him  slightly,  and  it  was  quiet.  His 
head  was  bowed  and  he  was  drunk. 
Really  drunk. 

It  wasn't  a  silly  drunk,  sad  drunk 
or  anything  like  that.  It  was  a  think- 
er's drunk.  Very  necessary.  He  was 
enjoying  it. 

He  approached  the  dorm  door  with- 
out fear,  climbed  the  stairs,  and  found 
the  way  to  his  room  where  his  room- 
mate sat  waiting.  Both  had  known 
this  was  coming  tonight,  yet  neither 
had  tried  to  alter  it.  He  wasn't 
ashamed. 

He  undressed  slowly,  thinking  all 
the  while  about  all  the  trouble  he  had 
had  getting  drunk,  how  terribly  hard 
it  was  to  make  people  leave  him  alone 
while  he  worked  out  his  problem. 
They  had  all  expected  him  to  be  the 
good  old  jovial  drunk  he  had  been  in 
the  past  without  concern  for  right  or 
reason. 

"Old  Man,  you're  knee  walking," 
he  had  said  to  himself,  not  really  car- 
ing whether  he  was  or  not.  Strangely 
enough  he  had  had  complete  control 
of  his  senses  whether  or  not  his  move- 
ments showed  it. 

His  roommate  looked  at  him  with 
a  peculiar  sympathy.  He  knew,  yet 
!  he  didn't  understand  nor  could  he 
help.  He  was  the  silent  observer  of 
the  biggest  drama  he  had  ever  seen, 
yet  he  knew  so  little  about  it  until  he 
could  but  watch.  He  had  tried  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  help.  These  had 
failed,  leaving  both  of  them  just  as 


frustrated  as  before  he  had  started. 
The  pattern  seemed  to  be  a  circle  in 
which  were  a  multitude  of  humps 
without  any  bridges.  He  asked  the 
expected  question. 

"You  want  to  talk  about  it,  roomus? 
Not  that  I  can  do  anything,  just  lis- 
ten. Or  have  you  got  it  all  settled?" 

"Settled?  That's  a  joke,"  the  drunk 
youth  said.  "That's  a  damn  joke.  How 
do  you  settle  something  this  big  with 
one  drunk.  I  doubt  if  likker  is  the 
answer.  I  did  get  some  stuff  worked 
out,  though.  You  want  to  listen?" 

The  other  youth  sat  waiting  for 
him  to  begin.  He  didn't  know  where 
he  was  to  start,  yet  he  knew  he  had 
to  do  something  before  he  went  in- 
sane. The  pressure  was  beginning  to 
be  too  much  for  the  frame  of  one  so 
young. 

"I  went  out  to  that  little  bar  doAvn 
on  the  corner,  found  me  a  booth,  got 
me  a  bottle  and  started.  God  it  was 
slow!  All  I  could  do  was  drink  and 
think.  What  is  the  matter  with  me? 
Why  can't  I  grow  up  slowly,  step  by 
step  like  everybody  else?  Why  do  I 
have  to  endure  all  this?  Why  does  it 
all  have  to  climax  in  one  night?" 

Neither  said  anything  for  a  while. 
Both  knew  the  problem.  Both  had 
begun  to  be  aware  of  it  about  the 
same  time.  Both  knew  that  it  must 
be  answered.  Immediately. 

"You  know,  I  was  just  sitting  there 
when  this  girl  came  up.  Sat  down 
with  me.  She  was  a  beast.  A  real 
beast,  yet  she  was  human.  Which  is 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  I  can  say 
for  the  rest  of  the  herd.  She  started 


to  talk.  Wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
doing  there,  such  rot  as  that.  You 
know,  I  really  believe  she  cared.  I 
don't  know.  Maybe  it  was  the  hkker, 
maybe  it  was  her,  or  whatever.  Any- 
way, I  could  talk  to  her  too.  She 
didn't  understand,  of  course,  but  she 
did  listen.  Carefully,  I  tell  j^ou.  I 
liked  her  right  then.  She  didn't  utter 
an  intelligent  thought,  yet  her  silence 
said  so  much.  She  knew  somethinng 
was  wrong  and  I  was  there  for  a  pret- 
ty good  reason. 

"What  all  did  you  tell  her?"  his 
roommate  asked  sincerely.  "You  did- 
n't give  her  the  works,  I  hope?" 

"Yeah,  I  gave  her  the  works.  I 
told  her  how  it  felt  to  grow  up  all  in 
one  night.  I  told  her  how  it  felt  to 
see  the  idol  with  its  feet  of  clay.  I 
even  told  her  about  nature." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  long  while.  His 
roommate  settled  back  to  reading  and 
he  began  to  think. 

"It's  all  sham.  I  am  an  empty  shell, 
without  any  identity.  All  men  are. 
We  are  the  products  of  something  we 
have  no  control  over.  Our  personality, 
our  very  being  is  only  that  which  is 
seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  real  or  unreal.  There  is  only 
the  person  that  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl  in  the  bar.  A  floating  iden- 
tity away  from  the  tangible.  If  a  man 
could  put  his  finger  on  his  identity, 
define  it,  know  it,  he  would  be  com- 
plete. He  would  be  immortal. 

My  roommate,  what  about  him. 
What  is  there  in  him  that  makes  him 
different  from  me. Why  is  it  that  some 
(Continued  overleaf) 
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thino-s  in  him  I  admire,  some  things 
1  despise,  some  things  I  identify  liim 
with.  Maybe  these  things  exist  only 
in  him  to  me.  1  wonder  if  he  is  aware 
of  them.  I  think  not.  1  think  that  all 
there  is  to  him  and  ever  will  be  is 
written  in  my  conception.  If  I  make 
him  act  differently,  he  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent person,  with  a  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  person  he  is  now. 

How  do  you  adjust  all  this  to  di- 
vinity and  purpose?  Maybe  there  is 
no  purpose  and  all  men  must  do  as 
the  rest  would  have  them  do.  This 
doing  we  term  right.  If  they  stray 
from  it  we  hold  that  they  are  wrong 
and  without  place  in  this  the  world  of 
just-alikes.  Society  would  have  us  to 
do  only  the  common  place.  I  like  the 
rest  see  this  and  become  very  scorn- 
^ful  of  them  and  think  they  are  odd. 
I  see  them  through  the  narrow  slits 
that  my  surroundings  have  made  for 
me  and  in  seeing  this  I  see  no  more. 
If  they  are  a  little  out  of  focus  then 
they  are  wrong. 

I  am  thus  proven  again  to  be  only 
a  reflection  in  the  mirror  we  call  so- 
ciety. So  if  I  sum  it  all  up,  then  I 
am  only  as  I  am  known  to  be  by 
others,  not  that  which  I  would  desire 
to  be  or  think  I  ever  can  be.  This 
being  so,  what  is  the  use  of  it  all? 
Is  there  any  need  for  me  to  search? 
Why  don't  I  just  accept.  If  I  can't 
justly  believe  in  myself  and  know 
what  and  who  I  am  then  my  very 
existence  is  meaningless  because  I  am 
a  creature  in  the  mind  of  an  individ- 
ual far  removed  from  men. 

"Yes,"  the  drunk  youth  said  aloud. 
"Yes,  that's  it.  No  end,  no  beginning. 
There  is  just  the  cruel  reality  of  it. 
You,  my  loving  roommate  are  a  fake. 
You  do  everything  you  do,  think  ev- 
erything you  think,  say  everything 
you  say,  jusit  because  I,  and  every- 
body like  me,  wants  you  to  do  just 
that.  Not  that  we  approve  of  what 
you  do,  say,  or  think  all  the  time,  we 
just  know  that  you  are  doing  the 
same  things  which  we  are  sure  you 
see  us  doing.  Hence,  you  are  a  fake. 
A  complete,  utter  fake." 
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"Ah,  come  of!"  that  kick!"  his  room- 
mate said  belligerently.  "I  bet  you 
are  going  to  pull  some  of  your  mickey 
mouse  philosophy  out  of  a  hat  and  say 
next  there  isn't  a  God  or  a  reality. 
I  know,  "To  be  is  to  be  perceived." 
So  what,  Plato?  You  think  you're  the 
only  fellow  that  ever  fooled  around 
with  the  idea  you  have.  You  think 
maybe  that  you  can  be  original.  You 
are  just  as  much  a  copy  as  I  am,  if 
not  more  so.  You  sound  as  if  you  are 
quoting  Mill — Pseudo  Intellectual — 
which  is  pretty  damn  bad.  Give  me 
a  cigarette  and  go  to  sleep.  I  thought 
you  had  it  all  figured  out,  big  man. 
Ready  after  tonight  to  put  the  old  feet 
on  the  ground  and  start  being  a  man. 
There  are  some  things  you  have  to 
accept." 

"Like  religion  for  instance?"  the 
drunk  youth  asked  scornfully. 

"Yeah,  like  religion,  if  you  like. 
I'm  not  above  talking  seriously  about 
it.  Where  did  we  come  from  and 
where  are  we  going?  Pretty  trite 
questions,  huh?  OK,  so  what?  If  you 
can  answer  them  then  you  got  some- 
thing. Let's  get  the  good  old  bare 
facts  before  we  start  deciding  just 
what  we  are." 

The  drunk  youth  smiled  to  him- 
self and  resettled  himself  on  the  bed. 
He  had  a  new  approach  to  look  at 
it  now.  Granted  his  roommate  had 
done  anything  but  really  prove  what 
he  had  just  been  reasoning,  but  he 
had  now  posed  an  equally  interesting- 
question.  He  would  begin  then  to  de- 
velop a  religion. 

Let's  see,  God  is.  Or  is  He?  May- 
be I  am  a  creature  physically.  My 
mind  is  the  property  of  someone  else. 
The  guiding  power  in  my  life  is  what 
other  people  desire.  Hence  there  is  no 
need  for  God  in  my  existence.  He 
will  only  tend  to  hamper  my  pursuits 
by  insisting  that  I  have  things  like  a 
soul  and  such  when  actually  since 
there  is  no  me  there  can't  be  any  soul. 
I  could  say  that  God  is  the  cause  and 
effect  of  everything  in  existence,  he  is 
the  perfect  in  every  man.  The  hid- 
den part  of  him  that  needs  only  to  be 
recognized  yet  since  I  have  decided 


that  man  has  no  right  or  wrong  really 
because  society  is  too  interwoven  into 
his  concepts.  Therefore,  man  exists 
just  as  God  does.  In  the  eyes  of  crea- 
tures that  happen  to  inhabit  the  same 
environment  as  he  does.  Since  I  don't 
need  God,  then  what.  There  is  really 
no  right  nor  wrong  under  this  con- 
cept, no  need  for  moral  standards, 
hence  God  is  needless.  I  think  we 
must  leave  Him  out  of  our  pattern.  I 
shall  not  deny  His  existence,  but  I 
can  ignore  it  and  forget  it  until  the 
time  when  I  need  something  else. 

Christ  though.  Now  He  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  What  do  I  do  about 
Him?  He  was  not  really  of  the  same 
pattern  as  I  am.  He  may  have  been 
a  product  of  his  own  awareness,  hence 
that  could  be  divinity  in  man.  When 
after  searching  long  enough  he  dis- 
covers that  He  is  real  and  that  there 
is  a  person  bearing  His  name  who  is 
controlled  not  by  the  outside  world, 
but  by  himself.  He  is  divine.  He  then 
exists  above  the  realm  of  what  we  call 
earthly.  He  is  the  God  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept as  my  guiding  light.  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  accept  all  of  this  about 
Christ  if  He  weren't  so  powerful. 
Maybe  this  discovery  came  to  Him 
out  of  the  wilderness  after  His  bap- 
tism. That  is'  it.  I  have  my  finger 
on  it  and  I  won't  let  it  go.  I  will  not 
serve  this  man,  but  I  will  do  just  as 
He  did.  Try  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  find  out  just  exactly  who  I  am. 
Yet  all  of  this  is  not  the  product  of 
myself,  it  is  prdbably  the  expected 
thing  for  me  to  discover.  Well,  so 
what?  Whatever  must  come,  must 
come.  I  believe  that  now  I  know 
something  because  I  have  learned  it 
from  a  whore  in  a  bar  after  I  had 
been  drinking  likker.  She  told  me. 
I  hope  I  can  never  forget  her.  I  doubt 
it. 

The  youth  slept  with  peace. 

It  was  a  week  later  in  the  bar  on 
the  corner.  The  same  youth  was  there 
with  a  different  bar-lady.  He  was 
very  drunk  as  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you, 
little  lady.  I  got  it  all  figured  out. 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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W  HEN  daisies  dapple  the  deep  green 
grass  of  country  hillsides;  and  lazy 
white  clouds  drift  across  the  blue 
sweep  of  the  sky;  and  black  crows 
call  raucously  back  and  forth;  and 
oaks,  and  poplars  and  pines  whisper 
to  one  another  and  to  anyone  who 
listens;  I  sometimes  go  back  to  the 
place  where  I  was  born,  and  grew 
and  became  a  man.  For  a  time  I  stand 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard  under  the 
walnut  tree  and  stare  at  the  shade- 
splashed,  weather-greyed  frame  house 
that  hokls  a  thousand  memories  — 
some  sad,  some  happy,  some  that  play 
in  the  shadowy  fringe  of  conscious- 
ness that  never  knows  light. 

I  pause  for  a  few  moments  as  I 
pass  the  'log  barn  behind  the  house, 
then  cross  the  rusty  barbed  wire  fence 
that  is  the  pasture  boundary,  and  the 
boundary  of  a  kingdom  that  was  once 
my  very  own.  It  began  there,  my 
realm  in  the  trumpet  weeds  behind 
the  barn,  and  it  went  down  across 
the  creek,  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  and  to  the  far  edge  of  tlie  woods. 

There  are  about  fifty  acres  of 
woods,  and  by  the  time  I  was  nine, 
every  tree,  every  stump,  every  wild 
plum  bush  was  almost  as  well-known 
to  me  as  my  own  homely  face.  This 
was  my  refuge  from  the  world,  my 
retreat.  Often,  for  no  conscious  rea- 
son, I  would  cross  the  footbridge  that 
spanned  the  creek  and  never  pause 
until  the  big  pine  towered  above  me 
like  a  protective  giant. 

The  big  pine  was  an  important  part 
of  my  life.  It  stood  on  the  western 
border  of  my  kingdom,  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  trees  as  if  it  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  And  I  would  sit, 
sometimes  for  an  hour  or  more,  lean- 
ing against  the  rough-barked  trunk, 
and  gaze  out  over  the  field-patched 
countryside  that  rolled  away  into  the 
hazy-blue  distance,  and  dream  of  a 
million  things. 

These  were  years  of  growth,  years 
of  becoming  aware,  years  of  discov- 
ery. And  in  the  spring  one  can  make 
many  discoveries. 

The  month  was  May  and  I  was 
sixteen — in  some  ways  already  a  man, 
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in  many  more  a  child  yet  too  naive 
to  look  at  life  with  awe.  I  was  six- 
teen and  there  was  a  party  at  Carole 
Miller's  house,  a  birthday  party,  and 
I  was  invited. 

As  I  stood  before  the  mirror  in  my 
room,  fiig'hting  a  cowlick  with  water 
■and  a  brush,  my  heart  sounded  like  a 
dollar  watch  in  a  shoe  box.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  of  my  feelings  about  the 
party.  I  generally  steered  clear  of 
parties.  Somehow  they  gave  me  a 
sort  of  lost  feeling.  Always  I  did  the 
wrong  thing  or  said  the  wrong  thing 
or  laughed  at  the  wrong  time,  or 
something,  and  wound  up  wishing 
I'd  never  come. 

But  this  was  a  special  party.  Carole 
Miller  was  giving  it  and  Carole  Mil- 
ler was  the  most  popular  girl  at  Lax- 
ton  High.  It  was  no  wonder;  she  was 
tall  and  slender  with  short,  blonde 
hair  and  blue  eyes  that  she  usually 
kept  half-hidden  under  long,  thick 
lashes.  I  had  sat  under  the  big  pine 
and  invented  a  hundred  ways  of  be- 
ginning a  conversation  with  her,  but 
I  had  never  found  the  right  moment 
or  the  courage. 

Then,  at  school  Wednesday,  as  I 
was  walking  down  the  hall  on  my 
way  to  algebra  class,  I  met  her.  She 
smiled.  At  first  I  thoug^ht  she  was 
smiling  at  someone  behind  me,  but 
then  I  realized  it  was  me  and  I  felt 
a  strange  sensation  somewhere  inside 
me;  for  when  one  is  young,  a  smile 
can  be  very  powerful.  I  stopped  in 
my  tracks. 

"Hi,  Tinsley,"  she  said,  and  she 
stopped  and  leaned  back  against  the 
wall  and  looked  up  at  me  like  a  bash- 
ful fawn. 

"Oh-hello-Carole." 

"Tinsley,  I'm  having  a  birthday 
party  Friday  night  and  I'd  love  for 
you  to  come." 

"Me?  Gosh,  I  don't  know."  I 
looked  down  at  the  floor,  then  again 
into  the  blue  depths  of  her  eyes. 

"Oh-h,"  she  said.  "You  know  you'll 
come.  Please?  For  me?"  And  she 
held  her  lips  parted  just  a  little  in 
a  way  that  made  my  knees  weak. 

So  now  I  was  fighting  the  cowlick 


and  imagining  what  this  night  would 
hold  for  me.  I  was  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  kind  of  life  and 
it  was  thrilling  and  a  little  frighten- 
ing. 

"Tinsley,  you  better  come  eat  your 
supper." 

I  laid  the  hairbrush  on  the  dresser. 

"I  ain't  hungry.  Mama." 

The  shirt  collar  felt  too  tight.  I 
ran  a  finger  around  the  inside  of  it, 
then  went  down  the  hall  and  into  the 
kitchen.  Mamma  and  Daddy  were 
just  sitting  down  at  the  blue-checked- 
tablecloth-covered  table. 

"You  better  eat,"  Daddy  said. 

"I'll  eat  something  when  I  come 
back.  Where's  a  rag  I  can  shine  my 
shoes  with?" 

"In  the  box  in  the  closet.  Now  be 
quiet  while  your  daddy  says  grace." 

I  stood  with  my  head  bowed  while 
Daddy  said  the  blessing.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  pleasant,  and  drawhng 
like  my  own.  The  crickets  out  in  the 
backyard  sounded  as  if  they  were 
afraid  the  night  wouldn't  last  long 
enough.  This  would  be  a  good  night. 

The  steps  creaked  under  my  feet. 
Inside  the  house  I  heard  voices  and 
sounds  of  laughter  and  through  the 
door  I  saw  Carole  Millers'  profile  for 
lan  instant,  then  she  moved  away.  I 
swallowed  once  and  knocked.  The 
door  swung  open  and  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  was  Carole 
in  a  pale  green  dress  with  a  scooped 
neckline,  smiling  at  me. 

"Hello,  Tinsley,"  she  said.  "You- 
're late." 

I  nodded.  "It  was  a  pretty  night, 
so  I  walked." 

"Come  on  in."  She  pushed  open 
the  screen.  "Let's  leave  the  door 
open." 

When  I  looked  around  and  saw 
all  the  faces,  my  usual  party  feeling 
started  creeping  over  me  and  I  tried 
to  fight  it  off".  There  were  more  peo- 
ple than  I  was  expecting.  Actually  I 
don't  suppose  I  had  really  thought 
about  anyone  being  there  except  Car- 
ole and  me.  But  it  looked  as  if  every- 
one had  come. 

The  party  went  along  for  a  while 


as  most  teen-age  parties  go.  There 
was  the  sound  of  conversation  and 
chairs  .scraping  against  the  floor  and 
laughing,  all  of  it  mixed  together, 
and  for  me  there  was  a  gradually 
growing  sense  of  self-confidence.  The 
games  were  more  fun  than  usual;  em- 
barrassment didn't  come  quite  so 
easily. 

About  10:30  Carole  cut  the  big 
white  coconut  birthday  cake.  We  all 
stood  around  in  little  bunches,  talk- 
ing, joking,  eating  cake,  and  drink- 
ing lime  -  flavored  punch  from  cut- 
glass  cups.  I  watched  Carole  as  she 
passed  out  wedges  of  cake  and  dipped 
punch  from  the  big  bowl  and  flitted 
from  one  bunch  of  people  to  another. 
There  was  something  exciting  about 
her  every  movement.  Once  or  twice 
her  eyes  met  mine  and  she  smiled, 
but  I  could  never  find  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  her,  to  really  get  to  know 
her.  I  began  to  fear  that  the  night, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  beautiful  at  all, 
but  a  failure  like  the  other  party 
nights  I  had  known. 

Suddenly  the  jumble  of  voices  was 
unbearably  irritating.  I  turned  and 
walked  out  onto  the  front  porch.  For 
several  minutes  I  stood  beside  the 
porch  railing  just  outside  the  puddle  ; 
of  light  that  fell  through  the  screen,  ■ 
and  sipped  punch  in  the  semidark- 
ness. 

"Tinsley."  | 

I  turned  and  saw  Carole  framed  in 
the  doorway.  She  pushed  the  screen  ii 
open  and  came  out.  i 

"You're  not  having  fun?"  j 

"Sure— sure  I  am.  I  was  just— a  j 
little  warm." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  balus- 
trade and  looked  up  at  me.  "You  don't 
like  the  party." 

"Don't— sound  like  that.    I  do- 
really."  1 

"I'm  glad.  I  hoped  you  would. 
Tinsley— why  don't  you  ever  talk  to 
me  at  school  or  anything?  Don't  you 
like  me?" 

"Well,  gosh— sure  I  like  you,  Car- 
ole. I  mean." 

"You're  nice.   I  think  you're  very 
nice." 
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She  rose  slowly.  There  were  only 
a  few  inches  separating  us.  The  night 
breeze  brought  a  faint  smell  of  per- 
fume to  my  nostrils  that  caused  a 
foreign  but  thrilling  sensation  to  rise 
from  somewhere  within.  I  set  the 
cup  of  punch  on  the  railing  without 
taking  my  eyes  from  Carole's  face; 
then,  before  I  realized  it,  I  reached 
for  her  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  held  a  girl  in  my  arms.  For  a 
second  she  was  soft  and  unresisting, 
but  just  as  our  lips  were  about  to 
touch,  she  twisted  free  and  was  in  the 
house  before  I  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening. Impulsively  I  snatched  open 
the  screen,  then  stopped  in  the  half- 
open  door.  Carole  stood  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  guests  laughing  hilari- 
ously. 

"Listen,  everyone,"  she  said,  and 
the  crowd  abruptly  fell  silent.  "Stick 
tried  to  kiss  me.  Didn't  I  tell  you?" 
And  she  broke  into  another  fit  of 
laughter. 

I  heard  her  call  me  Stick,  a  nick- 
1  name  I  despised,  and  I  looked  at  all 
j  the  cruel,  now-laughing  faces,  and  I 
I  turned  and  dashed  into  the  night. 

Until  I  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  I  didn't  see  the  figure  in  the 
green  shirt  and  faded  blue  jeans. 
When  I  did,  I  stopped.  What  was 
anyone  doing  here  under  the  big  pine? 
No  one  ever  came  here  except  me.  I 
couldn't  recognize  whoever  it  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  a  girl.  Just  as  I 
was  debating  whether  to  return  or  go 
on,  the  girl  in  the  green  shirt  turned 
her  head  and  saw  me. 

"Hello,"  she  called. 

She  was  a  stranger.  I  was  glad  it 
was  no  one  who'd  been  at  the  party 
the  night  before. 

"Hello."  I  started  walking  again. 

When  I  was  a  few  feet  behind  her 
'she  pushed  herself  to  her  feet.  My 
first  impression  was  that  she  was 
strange-looking,  not  ugly,  but  a  little 
unusual.  Her  hair  was  a  sunburned 
brown.  It  fell  to  her  shoulders  and 
was  saved  from  being  straight  only 
by  being  turned  up  ever  so  slightly  on 
the  end.  I  noticed  a  light  sprinkle  of 
freckles  across  her  nose  and  below 


here  eyes. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  find  anybody  out 
here,"  she  said. 

"Neither  did  I."  I  plunged  my 
hands  into  my  pockets. 

We  stood  looking  at  each  other  in 
awkward  silence.  Then  her  lips  part- 
ed in  a  sudden  smile. 

"Oh— I'm  Stephanie  Hardy.  I  guess 
you're  wondering  what  I'm  doing 
here.  Is  this  your  land?" 

I  nodded.  "It's  my  daddy's.  I'm 
Tinsley  Hawkins." 

"We  bought  the  Ludlow  place.  You 
know  where  that  is?" 
"Sure." 

"We  just  moved  in  Thursday,  but 
I  think  I'm  going  to  like  it.  It  was 
so  pretty  today,  I  just  wanted  to  get 
out  and  walk  and  walk.  And  so  I 
did,  and  I  saw  this  big  old  pine  tree 
up  here  on  the  hill  and  I  just  had  to 
come  up  here." 

I  said  nothing.  There  was  no  de- 
sire on  my  part  for  conversation— 
with  a  girl  especially— but  only  for 
being  alone.  I  hoped  she  would  leave. 
Instead  she  dropped  to  the  grass  and 
sat  with  her  knees  hugged  up  under 
her  chin. 

"Don't  you  just  love  the  spring?" 
she  asked.  "The  trees  are  such  a 
pretty  kind  of  green  and  the  birds  all 
sound  so  happy  and  everything.  I  like 
this  place." 

"Guess  I'd  better  be  going." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "You  don't 
mind  if  I  sit  here  for  a  while,  do  you?" 

"No.   No,  it's  all  right." 

"Good-bye." 

Sunday  morning  I  woke  up  early. 
The  thought  stabbed  my  conscious- 
ness that  I  could  not  possibly  go  to 
church.  I  lay  staring  up  at  the  un- 
painted  ceiling,  hearing  already  the 
mocking  laughter  of  the  body  in  my 
Sunday  School  class,  and  seeing  al- 
ready the  smiles  exchanged  between 
Carole  Miller  and  her  friends.  I  felt 
nauseated. 

At  breakfast  I  ate  practically  noth- 
ing. I  convinced  my  parents  that  I 
was  too  sick  to  go  to  church.  When 
they  returned  after  the  service,  I  was 
feeling  a  little  better. 


After  dinner,  I  headed  across  the 
pasture  and  through  the  woods  to  the 
big  pine.  For  a  time  I  rested  against 
the  tree  with  my  eyes  closed,  letting 
the  gentle  roar  of  the  breeze  in  the 
treetop  slowly  dissolve  my  thoughts. 
All  at  once  I  received  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  I  was  not  alone.  I  open- 
ed my  eyes  and  looked  up  into  Steph- 
anie Hardy's  smiling  face. 

She  giggled.  "Did  I  wake  you  up?" 

"No— I  wasn't  asleep."  There  was 
a  vague  feeling  of  embarrassment  and 
resentment. 

She  looked  very  unlike  she  had  the 
day  before.  Today  she  wore  a  pastel 
yellow  dress  sprinkled  with  tiny  white 
dots.  Her  hair  seemed  shorter  because 
of  the  curls  and  it  fell  in  a  wave  over 
her  right  eye. 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd  be  at 
church,"  she  said. 

"I-didn't  feel  too  good." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry.  It  was  a  good  ser- 
mon. You  know,  I  fell  in  love  with 
this  place  yesterday.  I  just  had  to 
come  back."  She  lowered  herself  care- 
fully a  few  feet  away  from  me.  "You 
come  here  a  lot,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  a  good  bit.  How'd  yvn 
know?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Oh, 
I  don't  know.  You  just  seem  like  you 
—belong  here." 

I  snapped  off  a  blade  of  grass. 
"That's  a  funny  thing  to  say." 

"I  guess  it  is.  That's  the  way  I 
am,  though.  Things  I  say  sound 
strange  to  other  people.  I  guess  I'm 
kind  of  odd.  But  I  don't  mind,  really. 
Do  you?" 

"What?" 

"Do  you  mind  being  odd?  No, 
don't  be  mad.  You  are  odd,  you  know. 
You're  quiet— and  sort  of— far-away. 
Are  you  always  like  that?" 

"I  suppose  I  am.  I  hadn't  thought 
about  it.  Look— I'd  better  go  now." 
I  got  to  my  feet. 

"No,  don't.  Let's  talk  some." 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  way  I  could- 
n't interpret.  No  girl  had  ever  been 
very  interested  in  talking  with  me  be- 
fore. Why  Stephanie?  All  at  once 
(Continued  ovei-leaf) 
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she  seemed  very  ])retty  as  she  sat 
on  the  grass.   Perhaps  . 

No!  1  said  to  myself.  I  won't  be 
tricked  again.   Not  by  anyone. 

"You  don't  have  to  go,  do  you?" 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I  suppose  I 
don't." 

"Then  sit  down."  I  did.  "Do  you 
have  any  brothers  or  sisters,  Tinsley?" 
"No." 

"I  have  an  older  brother — Ted.  He 
lives  in  New  Orleans  now.  When  I 
was  little  I  used  to  wish  I  was  a  boy 
so  I  could  do  all  the  things  Ted  did. 
But  not  any  more.  Tell  me  some- 
thing about  you." 

I  thumped  at  an  ant  on  my  leg. 
"There's  nothing  to  tell." 

"Oh,  Tinsley,  everybody  has  some- 
thing to  tell.  What  do  you  like  to  do? 
Who're  your  friends?  What  do  you 
^want  to  be?" 

"I  like  to  hunt  and  fish  and  read 
and  swim;  I  don't  have  any  friends; 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be." 

"You  must  have  some  friends." 

"No,  not  any  more.  A  boy  named 
Frank  Stepp  used  to  live  down  the 
road.  We  were  good  friends  until  he 
moved  away.  That's  about  five  vears 
ago." 

"Don't  you  get  lonely?" 
"Not  really.   I  can  get  along  by 
myself." 

"That's  silly.  Why  just  'get  along' 
by  yourself?" 

"People  don't  like  me  much,"  I 
said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  haven't 
known  you  any  time  and  I  like  you 
already." 

I  looked  at  her  quickly.  "Pd  really 
better  go  now,"  I  said. 

The  next  week  was  pure  torture  for 
me,  as  I  had  foreseen.  No  one  at 
school  would  let  me  forget  Carole 
Miller's  party.  Each  day  seemed  in- 
terminable. 

Several  afternoons  after  school  that 
week  I  found  Stephanie  at  the  big- 
pine.  Gradually  I  discovered  that  I 
was  coming  to  enjoy  talking  to  her 
and  hearing  her  laughter.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  It  was  mere- 
ly pleasant  to  sit  on  the  grass  there 


on  the  hill  and  converse  with  some-  Slie  reached  over  and  touched  my 

one  wlio  was  friendly  and  unpreten-  hand  very  lightly,  as  if  she  weren't 

tious  — and  who  hadn't  been  at  the  conscious  that  she  was  doing  it.  I 

party.  Little  by  little  I  became  more  withdrew  my  hand  quickly, 

loquacious  and  less  apprehensive.  "Tin.sley,  have  you  ever  had  a  girl 

It  was  a  week  and  a  day  since  the  friend?" 

party,  and,  as  was  my  wont  on  com-  I  shook  my  head.    "I  don't  get  j 

ing  home  from  school,  I  had  walked  along  with  girls." 

through  the  woods  for  some  time,  "You  and  I  get  along,  don't  we? 

then  ended  up  at  the  pine  tree.  After  Don't  you  like  me— a  little?" 

a  few  minutes,  I  saw  a  now-familiar  I  got  up  and  turned  my  back  to 

figure  in  a  simple  dress  emerge  from  her  and  stuck  my  hands  in  my  pock- 

the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  ets. 

start  up.   She  waved  when  she  saw  "Girls  are  all  alike,"  I  said, 

me  and  I  returned  the  wave.   In  a  "Oh,  Tinsley!    You  make  me  so 

couple  of  minutes  she  reached  the  top  mad!  Just  because  of  what  happened 

and  sank  to  the  grpund  beside  me.  at  Carole's  party  ." 

"Whew!"  she  said.    "It's  hot  for  I  whirled  around  and  stared  at  her. 

climbing  hills  today."   She  brushed  She  knew! 

back  a  wisp  of  hair.  Stephanie  stood  up.    "I'm  sorry,  f 

".Just  like  summer.    Pretty  soon  Tinsley.  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  : 

there'll  be  a  lot  of  grass  and  mosqui-  it.  I  never  meant  to,  honestly." 

toes  and  things.  "Who— told  you?"  ! 

"Yes,  but  there'll  be  larkspurs  and  "Nobody.  I  was  there.  The  Miller 

watermelons  and  whippoorwills,  too,"  girl  invited  me  so  I  could  get  to  know 

she  said.  "And  we  can  swim  and  have  some  people  around  here.    I  guess 

picnics  and  parties."  you  didn't  see  anybody  that  night  but  ; 

"I  hate  parties."  her.  It  was  a  mean  thing  she  did."  j 

"What  do  you  have  against  people,  "All  this  time  you  knew.  Why 

Tinsley?   You  seem  sometimes  as  if  hadn't  you  said  something?  Did  you 

you  hated  everyone."             ,  want  to  trick  me,  too,  so  you  could 

"No,  I  don't  hate  them,"  I  replied,  tell  them  Stick  Hawkins  made  a  pass 

"But  there  are  times  when  it's  hard  at  you.?"    Suddenly  I  was  neither  ' 

not  to.  There's  something  about  peo-  afraid  nor  confused;  I  was  very,  very  ' 

pie  .   Tell  me,  Stephanie— how  angry.  "All  right,  I'll  give  you  some-  : 

is  it  that  they— the  others  at  school—  thing  to  tell  them!" 

have  lived  here  in  Timmons  County  Roughly  I  pulled  her  to  me,  and 

like  I  have  and  yet  they  are  so  dif-  for  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  held  ; 

ferent?"  a  girl  in  my  arms,  and  for  the  first  ; 

"Maybe  they  aren't  actually.  I  think  time  in  my  life  I  kissed  a  girl.  It 
you  make  too  much  of  little  things,  wasn't  a  very  good  kiss,  but  in  that 
You  know,  Tinsley,  I  would  like  very  split  second  that  our  lips  met,  I  wish- 
much  to  break  through  your  shell,  ed  for  that  instant  that  the  kiss  meant 
You  seem  to  be  afraid  to  try  to  be  something.  Then  I  turned  and  start- 
happy.    Wait— let  me  finish.    You  ed  running. 

always  seem  to  be  crying  inside."  (Continued  on  page  23)  \ 
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ETERNAL  VORTEX 

(Continued  from  page  13)  ^ 

the  loneliness  of  it  cuts  too  deep. 

And  thou,  Galileo,  art  not  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah. 

Paul  took  out  a  cigarette,  lit  it, 
and  continued  walking.  0 

WE  GOT  TO  GET  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

would  be  kept  intact.  This  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  Main  Building. 

Drinking  and  sexual  activity  are 
naturally  taboo  at  a  church-supported 
institution.  The  students  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  this  taboo  are  mainly 
those  who  engage  in  drinking  and 
sexual  activity.  Actually  these  are 
not  hard  and  fast  rules  never  to  be 
broken.  The  purpose  of  these  rules 
is  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  Wof- 
ford.  The  abolition  of  these  rules 
would  not  necessarily  lower  the  good 
name  of  Wofford,  but  it  probably 
would.  The  reason  for  maintainina: 
a  good  name  is  that  with  it,  Wofford 
can  attract  more  students  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  existing  moral 
restrictions.  So,  until  the  restrictions 
are  lifted,  the  bottles  will  continue  to 
be  left  locked  in  the  trunks  and  the 
girls  will  continue  .  .  . 

Chapel  is  desirable  for  one  reason: 
to  get  the  student  body  together  as  a 
group.  This  reason  has  been  attack- 
ed and  defeated  at  many  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  across  our  be- 
loved land.  But  again  the  opening 
quotation  jumps  to  mind.  This  must 
be  tried  and  evaluated  upon  its  own 
merit. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion may  write  to  ''''Impertinent  Opin- 
ions on  Pertinent  Problems  "  or  Mn- 
\swers  to  Unanswerable  Questions,'''' 
'Box  163,  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  « 


SPRING  IS  NOT  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

"Wait,  Tinsley!  Wait!" 

Behind  me  I  heard  the  sound  of 
her  running  footsteps,  and  I  stopped 
and  waited  without  looking  around. 

"Wait?  For  what?" 

Then  I  felt  her  arms  encircle  my 
waist  and  her  head  rest  against  my 
back. 

"Oh,  Tinsley,  Tinsley!  You  crazy 
mixed-up  little  boy.  I  wasn't  trying 
to  make  a  fool  of  you.  Believe  me. 
I— Tinsley— I  think— I  love  you." 

For  another  moment  I  stood  mo- 
tionless, then  took  her  arms  from 
around  my  waist,  and  turned  slowly 
to  face  her.  For  the  third  time,  then, 
I  held  a  g-irl  in  my  arms  and  for  the 
second  time  I  felt  the  softness  of  a 
girl's  lips  against  mine.  But  it  wasn't 
just  a  girl.  It  was  Stephanie,  and  I 
was  glad. 

That  was  the  spring  I  discovered 
that  the  beauty  of  life  is  composed 
of  many  momentary  ecstasies.  I  made 
this  discovery  in  the  fumbling  man- 
ner of  youth,  but  I  made  it  neverthe- 
less. That  was  the  spring  I  saw  and 
grasped  for  myself  something  that  he 
who  is  contemptuous  of  love,  he  who 
despises  the  gentle  things  in  life,  he 
who  fears,  can  never  know.  0 


THE  ANSWER 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  answer  to  everjrthing  is  likker 
and  sex.  You,  me,  everybody,  except 
them  that  ain't  got  it  figured  out, 
know  it.  All  you  got  to  do  is  find  a 


woman,  a  fifth  of  likker,  a  place  to 
go,  and  you  got  it  knocked.  That  is 
the  answer.  I  learned  that  tonight 
sitting  here  talking  to  you.  Yes,  sir. 
Let's  me  and  you  go  find  us  the  work- 
ing part  of  the  answer. 

It  was  a  week  later  and  the  same 
youth  was  standing  in  the  front  of 
the  chapel  giving  a  serious  sermon 
to  a  half  awake  student  body. 

'"Men,  I  tell  you.  What  you  need 
is  a  deep  abiding  faith  in  God  to  find 
happiness.  Search  all  you  want  to 
and  you  will  never  find  anything  to 
take  its  place.  He  made  you,  helps 
you,  guides  you,  and  in  general  looks 
over  you." 

And  into  time  went  the  youth  until 
he  died,  never  knowing,  nor  you  nor 
I.  Let  us  pray.  ^ 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

watch  to  check  the  time.  It  was  ex- 
actly ten  o'clock;  he  had  waited  in 
the  shadows  for  more  than  two  hours. 

"Dammit!"  he  muttered.  "I'd  for- 
gotten that  tonight  is  Thursday.  I've 
got  to  lead  a  devotional  for  those 
damned  freshmen  in  old  Snipes  Hall!" 

And  he  turned  sharply  across  the 
lot,  got  on  N.  Temple  Street,  passed 
the  monastic  shadows  of  Midtown 
Methodist  Church,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 

But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  luay 
off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  com- 
passion, and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.  0 
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Comment  ... 

critical  and  otherwise 

.1 


About  this  time  of  year  we  suppose  it  is  customary 
for  seniors  to  look  back  with  nostalgia  and  sentiment 
on  their  college  careers.  Now,  this  type  of  thing  is  all 
very  well  if  you've  got  nothinig  better  to  do,  but  why 
not  instead  display  a  selfless  attitude  and  look  toward 
Wofford's  future?  We  wish  to  base  our  peerings  into 
the  future  on  some  realistic  evidence  instead  of  wishful 
thinking. 

For  one  thing,  there  have  been  the  laudatory  efforts 
of  some  faculty  committees  to  "make  an  estimate  of  the 
situation"  and  determine  what  shortcomings  there  are 
in  certain  school  policies  and  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  Dean  Covington  in  a  chapel  address 
a  few  weeks  ago  laid  before  us  what  was  essentially  a 
WofFord  prospectus  with  somewhat  detailed  plans  for 
the  future  and  already  some  subtle  effects  of  Wofford's 
"new  look"  can  be  discerned. 

Further,  the  SCA  should  deserve  some  mention  for 
its  efforts,  however  fluctuating  in  quality.  Whether  in- 
advertently or  not,  the  SCA  was  responsible  for  a  recent 
program  in  chapel  which  elicited  some  small  comment 
from  both  students  and  faculty.  If  we  may,  we  would 
like  to  bring  up  some  points  mentioned  in  that  cathartic 
session  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  clarify  some  things 
which  were,  we  may  say  with  all  charity,  either  mis- 
interpreted or  ignored. 

The  commonest  cant  heard,  in  reply  to  virtually  any 
criticism  of  the  status  quo,  runs  something  like:  well, 
it's  easy  to  criticize,  or,  anybody  can  criticize,  but  it's 
a  lot  harder  to  offer  constructive  suggestions  and 
so  on.  Now,  for  one  thing,  criticism  is  not  easy. 
It's  like  putting  your  head  in  a  lion's  mouth,  only  in 
this  case  an  exceedingly  fickle  lion.  So  you  might  put 
your  head  in  his  mouth  and  get  it  back  one  time  and 
then  again,  on  another  occasion,  you  might  not.  It  is 
a  lot  harder  to  offer  constructive  suggestions,  but  why 
should  this  mean  no  criticism  at  all  should  be  offered? 
It  would  seem  first  necessary  to  recognize  the  problem, 
which  recognition  would  be  implied  by  some  honest 
criticism,  before  any  cure  can  be  offered.  In  some  quar- 
ters complaint  was  registered  because  no  positive  solu- 
tions were  suggested  to  the  problems  outlined  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  tacit  refusal  to  even  admit  that 
these  problems  existed. 

We  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  all  the  speaker's 
messages  but  only  on  a  few  points  of  our  own.  A  chief 
objection  to  our  jeremiad  was  that  no  standard  was  set 
up  against  which  to  judge.  That  is  the  most  appalling 


thing  of  all.  What  and  where  are  our  standards?  The  i 
subject  of  the  chapel  talk  was  Christian  higher  educa-jj 
tion— yet  what  we  get  in  a  great  many  ways  is  notij 
higher  education  and  in  most  ways,  not  Christian.  Butjj 
to  lay  the  blame  on  Wofford  College  for  these  unnatu-j| 
ral  circumstances  would  be  an  extremely  short-sighted  j| 
analysis.  j 

As  was  stated  and  virtually  ignored  and  now  is  being)| 
tediously  reiterated,  the  real  fault  lies  in  the  societyj 
that  produces  the  kind  of  school  Wofford  is.  The  so- 
ciety that  regards  bound  volumes  of  Reader'' s  Digest 
and  1001  Famous  Poems  as  composing  a  complete  li-^ 
brary,  that  mouths  allegiance  to  the  forsaken  ideal  of 
Christianity  on  one  hand  and  lovingly  propagates  itsli 
wom'b-world  of  tail  fins  and  television  on  the  other,  that 
advises  blatant  hedonism  as  a  therapeutic  and  labels  it 
"togetherness,"  that  kind  of  society  cannot  be  expected 
to  demand  much  of  its  educational  institutions. 

So  it  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  regret  that  we 
feel,  from  a  purely  personal  viewpoint,  Wofford's  efforts 
to  lie  itself  out  of  the  mire  of  inconsequence  and  futility 
it  has  so  long  moldered  in  are  doomed  and  any  gains 
only  illusory  until  the  environment  it  exists  in  is  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  real  and  profound  change  in 
its  values  and  purposes. 

—Tom  Wright 
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ENTRIES 

With  this  issue  the  Journal  winds 
up  what  has  proved  an  exhilarating 
exercise  in  the  perils  of  journalism. 
We  hope  that  next  year's  editor,  Mr. 
Cook,  can  profit  from  our  mistakes 
and  heresies  and  steer  a  safe  course 
"Between  Sylla  and  Charybdis." 

We  mig'ht  very  briefly  note  the 
demise  of  the  student-administration 
committee  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  future  errors  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  publications  editors.  We  are 
sure  it  did  a  splendid  job  and  ac- 
complished a  purpose. 

We  scarcely  think  the  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  magazine  need  any 
explanation.  They  are  very  self-ex- 
planatory. We  do  wish,  however,  to 
thank  such  contributors  as  Clyde 
Taylor  who  went  to  some  effort  to 
secure  an  important  feature  story  and 
Wallace  Watson,  whose  unsolicited 
sketch  is  quite  welcome  and  Fred 
Sanders  who  has  returned  from  the 
wasteland  chastened  but  still  anxious 
to  express  a  viewpoint. 

We  are  most  happy  to  have  the 
comments  of  seven  well-known  writ- 
ers and  critics  appearing  as  our  lead 
article.  It  might  be  argued  that  a 
college  magazine  should  not  go  out- 
side the  bounds  of  the  student  body 
for  its  material  but  since,  as  a  whole, 
we  have  encountered  only  the  usual 
lack  of  literary  aspiration,  we  feel 
quite  justified  in  soliciting  from  the 
outside  world.  Our  reasons  are  two- 
fold. The  first  is  that  these  men 
are  capable  of  intelligent  comment  on 
subjects  that  should  most  concern  the 
college  reader  (both  faculty  and  stu- 
dent) and  the  second  is  that  the  Jour- 
nal becomes  more  valuable  as  an  or- 
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gan  of  self-expression  and  this  will  had  to  say  was  said  for  us  elsewhere 

in  the  end— if  this  sort  of  thing  is  in  the  issue  and  put  better  than  we 

continued— promote  the  prestige  of  could  have  done  it. 
Wofford  College  (imagine  the  Jour-        The  cover  is  pure  whimsy— yet  it 

na/  doing  a  thing  like  that! ) .  carries  a  message    {In  Hoc  Signo 

The  editorial  is  brief.   What  we  Vincit). 


CONCEPTS  OF 

LITERATURE 


In  imid-March  the  following  letter 
was  sent  out  to  over  fifty  well-known 
writers,  poets,  and  critics. 

"In  an  effort  to  make  the  literary 
magazine  of  Wofford  College  an  or- 
gan of  some  purpose  and  prestige,  I 
am  writing  you  to  ask  if  you  will 
comment  in  several  sentences  on  the 
""importance  of  literature  in  the  pres- 
ent day  as  a  vital  means  of  communi- 
cation and  social  comment. 

"As  the  world  becomes  increasing- 
ly de-individualized,  the  awareness 
that  literature  is  a  useful  and  even 
necessary  means  for  explaining  and 
defining  our  society  must  come  more 
and  more  through  the  formal  medium 
of  the  college  and  university. 

"I  wish  to  print  the  view  of  a  major 
contemporary  writer,  however  abbre- 
viated, in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  .  .  . 
this  awareness.  Please  feel  free  to 
comment  on  subordinate  issues  such 
as  censorship  or,  in  the  South's  case, 
integration." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  project  of  this 
type  has  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, as  authors  are  continually  be- 
sieged for  their  opinion  on  this  or 
that  and  it  undoubtedly  becomes  nec- 
essary to  ignore  the  endless  missives. 
The  Journal,  however,  was  fortunate 
in  securing  seven  replies  from  those 
letters,  which  is  a  rather  high  bat- 
ting average.  We  think  the  letters 
speak  for  themselves,  so,  without  fur- 
ther explanation  except  for  a  short 
note  on  each  author,  we  present  the 
replies. 

Norman  Cousins  is  the  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
and  a  leading  critic  of  American  Let- 
ters. 
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His  reply  is  followed  by  Henry 
Miller,  one  of  the  most  colorful  Am- 
erican writers.  Currently  living  in 
California,  Mr.  MjUer  has  produced 
such  notable  works  as  The  Air-Con- 
ditioned Night7nare,  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  Nights 
of  Love  and  Laughter,  which  is  out 
in  Pocket  Book.  The  two  Tropics  are 
printed  in  English  in  Paris  and  Tokyo 
but  not  in  this  country.  They  are 
among  the  frankest  books  to  be  found 
in  print  (we  understand),  so  don't 
bother  to  drop  by  the  local  bookstore 
for  copies.  Mr.  Miller's  ideas  con- 
trast with  the  locally  accepted  ethic 
but  we  feel  that,  in  numerous  ways, 
is  a  very  wonderful  thing. 

Erskine  Caldivell  is  a  Southerner 
in  origin  and  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  books  God's  Little  Acre  and  To- 
bacco Road.  In  his  brief  reply  he 
emphasizes  the  universality  of  human 
needs  and  desires. 

The  next  letter  comes  from  James 
Jones  of  From  Here  to  Eternity  fame. 
Mr.  Jones  has  published  several  nov- 
els since  his  first  on  the  peace-time 
army.  The  latest.  Some  Came  Run- 
ning, has  been  recently  received  by 
the  library.  Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been  known  as  an  outspoken  critic 
and  this  letter  is  a  frank  and  honest 
reply  that  we  feel  fortunate  in  print- 
ing. It  will  be  further  noted  that  it 
was  received  before  the  last  issue  of 
the  unexpurgated  Journal  came  out. 

Nelson  Algren  is  the  author  of  The 
Man  with  the  Golden  Arm  and  sev- 
eral other  novels.  He  is  also  well- 
known  as  a  short-story  writer.  He 
feels  that  literature  is  the  one  utterly 
free  means  left  to  man  to  discover 
himself. 


The  author  of  Studs  Lonigan  and 
Amboy  Dukes,  James  T.  Farrell  en- 
titles his  reply  "Dopes  are  Public 
Nuisances,"  and  it  is  a  detailed  and 
forthright  indictment  of  the  hypocrit- 
ical and  mediocre  elements  of  our  cul- 
ture that  are  becoming  increasingly 
dominant.  We  are  happy  to  have  such 
an  extended  answer.  The  pages  of  a 
college  magazine  should  be  the  place 
where  such  comments  are  found  for 
the  college  should  be  the  bastion  from 
which  the  war  against  stupidity  is 
waged.  It  is  appalling  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  enemy  has  taken  the 
citadel. 

The  last  of  our  commentaries  comes 
from  John  Ciardi.  Mr.  Ciardi  is  the 
poetry  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  and  recently  lectured  at 
Converse  College.   He  has  done  im-  i; 
portant  work  in  the  translation  field  j 
and  his  edition  of  Dante's  Inferno  is  :j 
a  critically  acclaimed  text.   Mr.  Ci-  % 
ardi  argues  for  the  "purity"  of  Uter-  ^ 
ature  and  we  feel  his  comments  on  'i 
any  subject  most  valuable  to  anyone  j? 
whose  vision  is  not  too  terribly  nar- 
rowed  by  his  own  unawareness.  | 

r 

Norman  Cousins 

"Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I 
am  glad  to  respond.   Literature  as  a 
form  of  communication  is  still  a  vital  i 
and  meaningful  way  of  reaching  the  : 
human  mind.  In  its  power  to  create  ■\ 
images,  unlock  the  imagination  and  i 
awaken  the  conscience,  it  yields  to  < 
no  other  form  of  communication.  Be-  | 
sides,  it  is  excellent  nourishment  for  ] 
the  intelligence.  So  long  as  it  is  avail-  j.] 
able  in  such  quantity,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  go  hungry." 
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WOFFORO  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

—  its  values 
and  purposes 

—by  Tom  Wright 


Henry  Miller. 

"To  answer  your  request  I  would 
say  that  the  importance  of  literature 
lies  not  so  much  in  'explaining  and  de- 
fining our  society,'  though  it  does  that 
too,  but  in  making  us  aware  that  cre- 
ation is  all,  that  nothing  else  matters. 
In  short,  that  freedom  finds  expres- 
sion in  spontaneous,  joyous  creativity. 

"I  believe  that  students,  from  gram- 
mar school  on,  are  filled  with  too 
much  knowledge,  useless  knowledge, 
devitalizing  knowledge.  What  they 
so  sadly  need  is  inspiration  to  express 
themselves,  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
not  be  concerned  with  becoming  use- 
ful, educated  citizens  desirous  of  get- 
ting ahead  in  the  world. 

"A  monk  in  his  cell  may,  and  often 
does,  lead  a  far  richer  life  than  a 
diplomat  or  a  busy  executive  (state 
or  business ) . 

"I  feel  that  the  youth  of  this  land 
is  being  crippled  and  frustrated  by 
our  educators.  Reading  good  books 
is  not  going  to  save  them.  A  drastic 
revolution  in  the  school  system  is 
needed.  But  I  see  no  hope  of  such 
a  revolution  being  inaugurated. 

"In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  is— let  the  young  write,  paint, 
sing,  dance,  act  as  early  as  possible, 
and  not  sit  and  study,  applaud  and 
worship. 

"Creation  begins  at  home  and 
should  be  carried  on  daily.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  one  does,  only  what  one 
wants  to  be." 

Erskine  Caldwell. 

"To  me  all  people  are  the  same,  no 
matter  where  they  live,  or  to  what 
race  they  belong,  because  the  human 
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spirit  is  universal  and  does  not  belong- 
to  one  group  alone. 

"There  is  always,  for  readers  and 
writers  alike,  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand people  in  other  countries  by 
reading  the  works  of  novelists  in  all 
countries  of  the  world.  I  believe  there 
is  a  greater  understanding  between 
nations  and  between  peoples  where 
the  circulation  of  fiction  is  unhamp- 
ered and  not  censored  in  any  way. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
there  will  be  no  restrictions  among 
nations  and  peoples  so  that  there  will 
be  complete  communication  between 
nations  and  peoples. 

"The  novel,  as  a  communication, 
will  certainly  become  a  great  force  for 
universal  unity." 

James  Jones. 

"Thank  you  for  your  request.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  ran- 
dom thoughts  on  the  matter. 

"First  of  all,  we  have  a  sexual  cen- 
sorship in  this  country  of  ours  which 
is  at  least  as  stringent  as  any  political 
censorship  in  Russia,  if  not  a  good 
deal  more  so.  Also,  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  political  censorship, 
unless  the  writing  is  couched  in  the 
viewpoints  of  either  of  two  explicit 
political  parties.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  is  now  being  put  upon  American 
writers  an  enormous  social  'moral' 
pressure  to  be  'affirmative,'  whatever 

the  h  that  is.  I  personally  rebel  at 

this.  So  do  most  of  the  seriously  ded- 
icated writers  I  know.  It  avails  us 
little,  however.  Legally,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sexual  censorship  laws; 
therefore  we  cannot  even  argue;  we 
obey  or  don't  get  published,  fight  it 


in  little  ways  as  we  can.  I  believe 
that  all  of  this  is  part  of  that  de-in- 
dividualism of  the  U.S.  ( as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world )  which  you 
speak  of.  And  you  are  right  that  the 
awareness  that  Literature  is  useful 
and  necessary  to  human  spirit  and 
growth  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
the  formal  medium  of  the  college  and 
university.  This  of  course  imposes  a 
far  greater  responsibility  upon  both 
instructor  and  student.  It  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs,  from  my  view.  The 
obvious  danger  is  that  literature  will 
become  a  merely  formalized  and 
juiceless  oddity,  isolated  into  little 
pockets  on  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try, cut  off  from  the  life  which  gives 
it  its  vitality  and  truth.  Should  such 
a  state  arrive,  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
Hkely  that  it  will,  this  would  truly 
impose  a  most  fearful  responsibility 
on  student  and  teacher  —  one  they 
could  not  handle,  I  think.  Literature 
would  die— or  at  least  go  into  a  long- 
winter  of  hibernation.  Maybe  its  spir- 
it could  at  least  be  kept  alive  in  col- 
leges and  universities— provided  al- 
ways of  course  that  government  al- 
lowed it. 

"At  present,  because  of  all  of  these 
phenomena,  we  have  a  new  class  of 
writers  arising  in  America  which  for 
lack  of  any  better  term  I  can  only  call 
Conformists.  Herman  Wouk  is  the 
modern  classic  example:  write  in  ac- 
cord with  the  prevailing  social  'moral' 
pressure,  write  'affirmatively,'  and  be 
accepted.  Or  else  shut  up.  Whether 
college  students  and  teachers  can  help 
alleviate  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  ques- 
tionable, and  from  my  own  personal 
(Continued  overleaf 
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experiencf  with  most  college  students 
they  are  I'nr  too  busy  conforming 
themselves  in  Business  Administra- 
tion courses  to  have  the  time  or  in- 
clination to  even  learn  to  read  well 
anything  except  technical  journals. 

"This  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the 
de  -  individualization  which  like  a 
steamroller  appears  to  be  unstoppa- 
ble. No  one  can  blame  students  for 
having  to  compete  in  this  desperate 
competition.  And  now  with  the  sci- 
entific competition  between  the  U.S. 
and  Russia,  the  specialization  of  phys- 
ical sciences  will  also  shoulder  litera- 
ture aside  as  much  as  you  the  teach- 
ers and  students  will  allow  it.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  answer  to  this 
problem  except  the  one  in  which  I 
.myself  have  always  believed:  there 
will  always  be  a  small  nucleus  willing 
to  rebel  against  the  increasing  en- 
croachments of  status  quo,  willing  to 
tell  the  whole  truth— or  as  near  to  it 
as  law  and  social  'moral'  pressure  will 
allow — about  life  and  society  as  they 
see  it,  as  they  have  up  to  now  in  every 
generation.  These  will  continue;  I 
devoutly  hope  so  at  any  rate.  Our 
world,  and  country,  would  be  truly 
de-individualized  indeed  without  the 
individuality  of  literature.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Business  Administration  ma- 
jors, the  cats  whose  rebellion  is  basic- 
ally without  roots  or  force  or  effect, 
yes,  even  the  subsidized  football  play- 
ers, will  at  least  exert  themselves 
enough  to  learn  to  read  them  if  they 
continue  to  exist.  If  literature  is  final- 
ly relegated  to  the  campuses  by  de- 

individualization,  they  had  d  well 

better." 

"As  I  said,  these  thoughts  are  pret- 
ty random.  Nevertheless  I  feel  they 
are  of  some  importance." 

Nelson  Algren. 

"Literature  is  the  mirror  the  writer 
holds  to  mankind's  eyes,  not  merely 
to  reveal  man  to  himself,  but  as  well 
to  show  him  what  he  might  become. 
At  a  time  when  all  other  means  of  see- 
ing himself  purchaseable  by  private 
interest — TV,  press,  screen  and  radio 


— that  literature  remain  free  is  vital 
to  man's  survival.  Or  has  that  too 
gone  under  the  hammer? 

Jcmies  T.  Farrell. 
"dopes  are  public  nuisances" 

"There  is  an  old  Latin  saying  that 
'The  Fortune  of  a  book  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  its  readers.'  The  Ger- 
man philosopher,  Ernest  Cassirer  ap- 
plied this  proverb  to  the  history  of 
Machiavelli's  The  Prince^  in  the  cen- 
turies following  its  publication. 

"Machiavelli  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  an  odious  book  and  his  first 
name,  Nicolo,  was  used  to  link  him 
with  the  devil.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  change  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  and  his  author 
and  he  was  regarded  as  a  Florentine 
patriot.  In  this  century  and  even  with 
modern  methods  of  historiography, 
the  significance  of  the  book  is  lost  in 
concern  with  the  biography  and  per- 
sonality of  the  author.  Since  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  no  man  wrote  more  acutely 
on  politics  or  the  state,  although  me- 
dieval thinkers  like  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  the  great  Arab  medieval  phi- 
losopher, Averness  developed  political 
ideas,  attempting  to  relate  Greek 
thought  to  Christianity  and  Muslim- 
ism.  Machiavelli  broke  completely 
from  this  tradition  and  way  of  think- 
ing, and  forecast  the  modern  secular 
state  and  to  some  degree  totalitarian- 
ism. But  the  reception  of  his  great 
book  had  its  own  history  and  was 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas,  the  problems,  the  emotions, 
and  the  state  of  knowledge  prevaiUng 
and  changing  during  the  centuries 
which  have  gone  into  history  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  Similarly,  great 
works  of  literature  have  underg'one  a 
change  in  interpretation  and  prestig-e 
since  they  were  written  and  printed. 

"This  relativity  will  undoubtedly 
frighten  and  dismay  students.  The 
majority  of  students  go  to  college 
today,  unprepared  to  understand  lit- 
erature. In  the  past,  in  my  own  time 
of  the  1920's,  it  was  difl'erent.  Most 
students  in  any  period  in  America  do 


not  have  sufficient  curiosity  about  lit- 
erature. Today,  this  lack  of  curiosity 
is  scandalous.  Even  Ivy  League  stu- 
dents at  the  big  Eastern  universities, 
such  as  Yale,  look  for  outlines  of  nov- 
els and  criticisms  in  order  to  write 
book  reports;  they  will  not  read  the 
book  about  which  they  are  writing 
the  report.  Many  students  buy  comic 
book  versions  of  classics  and  use  these 
for  book  reports.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  been  teaching  at  a  university  in 
Philadelphia  and  his  report  on  the 
ignorance  and  dullness  of  many  of  his 
students  strikes  the  note  of  pathos. 
Considering  the  backward  condition 
of  many  students,  their  immaturity, 
their  lack  of  interest  and  the  degree 
to  which  such  a  number  of  them  have 
been  doped  by  television,  the  rela- 
tivity in  the  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture and  of  ideas  can  only  confuse  and 
bewilder.  But  educational  shortcuts 
often  are  not  education  at  all.  To  tell 
students  that  at  first  literature  will  be 
as  easy  to  understand  and  that  they 
can  go  from  comic  to  a  more  mature 
understanding  of,  say,  Shakespeare, 
is  only  to  practice  deception.  Students 
should  know  that  literature  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  that  they  must 
make  an  effort  of  their  own  instead 
of  getting  cut-and-dried  interpreta- 
tions from  a  teacher,  or  from  some 
printed  source. 

"Literature  is  a  vital  means  of  com- 
munication. It  communicates  a  re- 
created sense  of  something  that  people 
have  thought  and  felt  and  done,  or 
something  that  they  are  thinking  and 
feeling  and  doing.  The  major  works 
of  literature  constitute  great  stories 
of  human  experience,  of  how  individ- 
uals come  to  grips  with  their  fate. 
This  is  virtually  diff"erent  in  quality, 
in  kind  from  the  usual  run  of  televi- 
sion dramas  in  which  second,  third 
and  fourth  rate  heros  and  heroines 
achieve  success  by  cheap  means.  Stu- 
dents are  not  too  young  to  be  inter- 
ested in  imaginative  accounts  of  the 
greatness  and  sadness  of  life.  If  they 

are,  what  in  h  are  they  in  college 

for?  To  think  that  they  should  have 
to  be  urged  and  attracted  to  acquaint- 
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ing  themselves  with  the  great  works 
of  artists  only  reveals  how  far  they 
are  from  becoming  educated  and  cul- 
tivated. And  if  they  totally  ignore 
and  avoid  some  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  mankind— great  works  of 
literature— they  will  go  into  life  and 
help  to  make  of  America  an  inferior 
nation  with  a  low  and  even  a  degrad- 
ed culture.  These  students,  who  think 
it  sufficient,  say,  to  become  engineers 
and  nothing  else  are  likely  to  become 
merely  skilled  idiots. 

"Often  literature  implies  much  so- 
cial comment.  It  deals  with  the  val- 
ues in  living  of  the  society  with  which 
it  deals.  It  objectifies  much  of  the  life 
of  the  times  from  which  it  emerges. 
It  can  give  us  increased  awareness 
and  understanding.  To  understand 
ourselves  and  others,  our  times  and 
past  times,  this  is  one  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  deepen  us  as  hu- 
man beings  and  which  can  help  us 
to  become  more  human  to  ourselves 
and  others.  We  often  come  to  know 
the  characters  of  great  books  better 
than  even  our  closest  friends.  And 
the  aim  to  be  more  aware,  to  under- 
stand more  should  be  assumed  in  axi- 
omatic. An  aim  that  was  important 
for  men  like  Leo  Tolstoy  or  like  An- 
ton Chekhov  should  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States. 

"Every  day,  the  culture  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  becomes  more  insincere, 
more  corrupted  by  commercialism. 
The  image  of  human  beings  revealed 
in  most  of  our  movies,  our  television 
dramas  and  our  mass  circulation  mag- 
azines is  stereotyped  and  false,  false 
to  the  core.  The  distractions  of  life, 
the  assumedly  insatiable  need  for  pas- 
sive interpretation  results  in  the 
wholesale  production  of  easily  manu- 
factured and  simplified  day  dreams. 
Our  commercialized  culture  is  direct- 
ed towards  those  who  might  have 
twelve  year  old  intelligences  and 
twelve  year  old  emotions.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  play  a  major  role  in  pre- 
serving a  living  tradition  and  a  living 
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literature.  But  this  means  that  faculty 
and  students  must  be  alert  and  alive 
in  their  hearts  and  minds.  It  seems 
harder  than  it  is.  In  the  end,  it  is 
harder  not  to  grow,  not  to  feel,  not 
to  think,  not  to  find  yourself,  not  to 
know  that  you  have  gained  some  ac- 
quaintance with,  some  feeling  for  the 
great  stream  of  humanistic  tradition. 
Stupid,  dull  and  ignorant  people  are 
often  envious.  Many  who  sneer  at 
ideas  and  literature  are  envious.  Many 
of  the  young  people  who  sneer  at  con- 
temporaries for  reading,  calling  them 
squares,  are  not  Davy  Crockett;  they 
are  only  parasites  on  Davy  Crockett's 
memories. 

"Socrates,  in  his  Apologia,  uttered 
when  he  was  on  trial  for  his  own  life, 
declared  with  that  kind  of  moral  cour- 
age which  today  earns  the  high  com- 
pliment of  being  a  square: 

"  'The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living.' 

"Literature  is  one  of  great  means 
by  which  many  gifted,  honest  and 
talented  men  have  examined  life. 

"If  students  do  not  go  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  order  to  learn  a 
little  better  how  to  examine  life,  why 
don't  they  quit  and  go  to  the  cotton 
fields,  the  tobacco  fields,  become  tele- 
vision announcers,  prize  fighters  or 
try  to  become  the  re-incarnation  of 
Davy  Crockett.  The  future  is  likely 
to  belong  both  to  individuals  who 
think  and  feel,  and  to  nations  led  and 
influenced  by  people  who  think  and 
feel.  In  this  modern  world,  dopes 
and  lunkheads  are  becoming  an  ex- 
pense, a  burden  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, public  nuisances.  If  the  pres- 
ent generation  does  not  learn  this, 
then  their  children  and  grandchildren 
are  likely  to. 

"If  we  develop  generations  whose 
minds  and  hearts  are  like  internal  Sa- 
hara Deserts,  then  we  can  expect  de- 
cadence, a  decadence  which  will  be 
much  less  interesting  in  history  than 
has  been  the  decadence  of  all  that 
glory  that  once  was  Rome." 

John  Ciardi. 

"The  apologists  for  literature  — 


what  might  be  called  the  'literature- 
is-useful'  apologists — have  fallen  into 
the  pattern  of  praising  literature  in 
the  name  of  communications  skills. 
Their  argument,  reduced  to  its  basic 
absurdity,  is  that  the  study  of  litera- 
ture prepares  a  man  to  write  a  better 
business  letter  and  therefore  to  be 
more  employable  within  the  corporate 
structure  of  society.  One  might  as 
reasonably  argue  that  a  course  in  en- 
gineering is  useful  because  working 
with  figures  teaches  a  man  to  add  and 
to  subtract  and  thereby  allows  him 
to  check  his  grocery  bill  more  accu- 
rately. 

"It  is  a  debasement  to  make  the 
study  of  literature  a  substitute  for 
the  minimum  course  in  literacy.  The 
study  of  literature  is  justified— and 
without  apology  —  on  the  same 
grounds  that  justify  and  make  nec- 
essary any  of  the  arts:  because  in  the 
long  view  the  arts  are  the  basic  mem- 
ory of  the  human  race  and  the  most 
meaningful  way  of  keeping  alive  the 
irreducible  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be 
a  human  being  on  this  perilous  planet. 
One  has  only  to  imagine  what  human 
society  would  be  today  had  there  been 
no  literature  and  no  arts  to  under- 
stand how  much  would  have  been 
lost  to  all  of  us. 

"For  that  matter  it  is  a  debasement 
even  to  imagine  that  ideas  need  to 
be  defended.  A  society  without  the 
values  that  art  generates  is  a  society 
on  its  way  to  extinction.  Too  many 
of  us  think  of  the  United  States  as 
simply  a  power.  The  United  States 
is  indeed  a  power:  it  is  the  power  of 
a  great  idea.  Let  the  serious-minded 
turn  to,  say,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: 'When  in  the  course  of 
human  events.  .  .  .  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident.  .  .  .'  Can 
any  sane  man  conceive  such  state- 
ment as  the  product  of  minds  not 
shaped  and  informed  by  contact  with 
the  great  instrument  of  the  English 
Language  and  enlarged  by  contact 
with  the  arts  of  civilization?  The 
(Continued  on  page  22 
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There  was  no  moon.  An  infrequent 
night  breeze  blew  a  cool  freshness 
off  the  clouds  that  could  be  sensed 
rather  than  seen.  The  road  was  pad- 
ded with  thick,  stifling  dust  that 
seemed  to  have  become  an  inescapa- 
ble integrant  of  the  night.  Occasion- 
ally, off  in  the  distance,  somewhere 
beyond  the  trees  that  rose  against  the 
only  slightly  lighter  sky,  a  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  clouds  for  an 
instant  and  was  followed  by  the  rum- 
ble of  thunder.  In  the  weeds  that 
lined  the  ditches,  the  crickets  pro- 
claimed their  nocturnal  joy,  and  back 
off  in  the  trees  a  whip-poor-will  called 
once,  twice,  then  was  silent. 

The  man  plodded  along  with  an 
unchanging  gait,  sending  up  small 
billows  of  the  thick  dust  that  filled 
his  nostrils  and  permeated  his  cloth- 
ing. Shifting  the  overnight  bag  from 
his  right  hand  to  his  left,  he  took  his 
handkerchief  from  his  hip  pocket, 
wiped  it  across  his  face  and  the  back 
of  his  neck,  then  stuffed  it  into  the 
pocket  once  more. 

He  was  a  young  man,  not  yet 
thirty,  yet  tonight  he  felt  old.  Very 
old  and  very  tired  and  very  alone. 
Inside  him,  where  his  heart  belonged, 
there  was  a  great  knot  of  something 
that  had  become  a  symbol  of  sleep- 
less nights,  of  hours  of  unshared  men- 
tal anguish.  Soon  now  it  would  be 
gone  .  .  .  perhaps. 

Martin  Blake.  That  is  you.  Why 
are  you  here,  walking  the  dark,  dusty 


night?  What  small  thing,  there  in 
the  past,  determined  that  your  feet 
would  be  treading  this  lonely  country 
road  this  night?  Who  could  say?  But 
so  it  is.  Tonight  is  tonight,  and  Mar- 
tin Blake  is  you,  and  you  are  here. 

Slowly,  with  each  successive  step, 
he  was  leaving  home,  friends  .  .  . 
Julie  ...  a  little  farther  behind. 
Leaving  all  he  had  known  behind. 
Leaving  a  life  behind.  He  had  de- 
parted without  a  word  to  her.  He 
had  left  her  back  there  sleeping,  un- 
knowing .  .  .  until  the  morning  came. 
Then  she  would  awaken,  and  she 
would  know,  and.  .  .  .  Martin  shoved 
the  thought  from  his  mind.  He  must 
forget  Julie  .  .  .  everything.  He  must 
forget.  Forget!  He  had  walked  into 
the  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came  the  world  would  be  new.  There 
would  be  no  past. 

It  was  inevitable,  his  leaving.  He 
might  have  postponed  it  another  day, 
two  days,  a  month  perhaps,  but  there 
was  no  getting  around  it.  Yet  its  in- 
evitableness  did  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  pangs  of  self-condemnation  that 
plagued  him  incessantly.  It  was  cruel, 
this  thing  he  was  doing;  he  knew 
that  only  too  well.  Julie  loved  him. 
Simple,  trusting,  unsuspecting  Julie 
.  .  .  loved  him  still.  And  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do.  He  wanted  to 
love  her.  He  had  tried;  God  knew  he 
had  tried.  But  wanting  to  love  was 
no  substitute  for  loving;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  to  make  loving  impossible.  It 
was  so  ironic  that  a  little  more  than 


two  years  before  Julie  had  been  the 
most  important  thing  in  his  life.  At 
night  he  used  to  pray,  "Father  God, 
give  me  Julie.  Please  make  Julie  love 
me."  A  simple  prayer  and  an  earnest 
one  it  had  been,  and  the  prayer  had 
been  answered.  Another  man  would 
have  been  content,  even  grateful  with 
that.  And  so  had  he  for  a  time.  Just 
when  the  change  had  come,  he  did- 
n't know;  but  it  had  come.  The  love 
was  gone,  dissolved  slowly  by  a  force 
he  couldn't  comprehend.    Julie  had 
never    learned   that    anything  was 
wrong;  he  had  seen  to  that,  at  least 
he  was  pretty  sure  he  had.  But  the 
strain  of  pretending,  of  playing  a  role, 
day  after  endless  day  had  been  too  > 
much  for  him.    Sooner  or  later  he 
knew  she  was  bound  to  discover  that 
he  felt  nothing  for  her  any  more,  ex- 
cept pity.   So,  although  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  coward's  way  out,  Martin 
had  packed  the  overnight  bag  after  I 
Julie  was  in  bed  and  slipped  quietly  | 
into  the  darkness.  Somev^^here,  some-  I 
how,  he  would  find  a  new  place  for  I 
himself  .  .  .  and  forget.  :| 
Something  cool  and  wet  smacked  i| 
against  his  cheek.  He  looked  up  in-  ilj 
stinctively  toward  the   sky.    Rain.  f]i 
What  a  time  for  rain.  A  bright,  jag-  | 
ged  streak  of  lightning  lit  up  the  |^ 
countryside  for  an  instant  and  was  || 
succeeded  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  jj 
that  foretold  an  impending  storm.  He 
could  smell  the  rain  now  and  knew  •'J 
that  it  wasn't  far  away.    The  rain- 
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drops  soaked  through  his  clothing, 
dotting  his  body  with  tiny,  icy  sen- 
sations. Nothing  to  do  but  try  to  find 
some  sort  of  shelter  until  the  storm 
had  passed. 

To  either  side  were  open  fields  of 
young  cotton  and  just  behind  him  was 
the  forest;  neither  offered  very  much 
shelter  from  a  summer  thunder  storm. 
Around  the  next  curve,  he  remem- 
bered, was  a  small  creek  spanned  by 
a  bridge.  As  a  boy  he  and  the  Owens 
boys  had  spent  hours  under  that 
bridge  building  hideouts  and  playing 
cowboy  and  such.  With  quickened 
steps  he  headed  for  the  bridge. 

By  the  time  he  reached  it  the  rain 
was  peppering  down  hard.  From  the 
overnight  bag  he  took  a  small  flash- 
light and  snapped  it  on.  The  elon- 
gated cone  of  light  cut  through  the 
rain-speckled  darkness  and  spilled 
over  the  honeysuckle  vines  that  mat- 
ted the  steep  bank  about  the  height 
of  a  man  beside  the  bridge.  Martin 
scrambled  down  the  bank  and  duck- 
ed his  head  to  miss  the  lower  bridge 
timber. 

"Come  in,  my  friend.  Or  should 
I  say,  'Come  under?' " 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Martin 
almost  dropped  the  flashlight.  At  first 
he  thought  he  had  imagined  it.  He 
placed  the  bag  on  the  ground  before 
raising  his  eyes.  There,  leaning 
against  the  bank  and  squinting  in  the 
glare  of  the  flashlight,  sat  two  men. 

The  nearer  of  the  two  was  a  large 
man  wearing  the  most  completely  in- 
congruous conglomeration  of  attire 
imaginable.  Atop  his  head  at  a  rak- 
ish angle  sat  a  narrow-brimmed  flat- 
top hat  with  a  red  feather  protrud- 
ing above  the  wide  band.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  his  clothing  it  appeared  to  be 
new.  His  tan  gabardine  coat  was 
double-breasted  and  it  was  patched 
very  neatly  in  a  couple  of  places.  Un- 
der it  was  a  plaid  shirt  topped  by  a 
striped  necktie  secured  with  an  ob- 
viously fake  diamond  pin.  His  pants 
were  of  a  black,  thin-looking  material 
and  like  the  coat  were  conspicuously, 
but  neatly,  patched;  and  though  he 


sat  with  his  legs  drawn  up  before 
him.,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  pants  were 
too  short.  On  his  feet  were  worn 
two-tone  Oxfords  with  perforated 
tops. 

The  other  man,  a  lanky  Negro, 
wore  a  striped  tee  shirt  and  faded 
blue  "levis"  with  holes  at  the  knees. 
He  said  nothing,  but  simply  sat 
squinting,  his  face  shining  dully  in 
the  light,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  be- 
fore him  like  the  white  man. 

For  a  full  ten  seconds  Martin  held 
his  stooped  position,  staring  at  the 
two  who  sat  there  like  two  deformed 
frogs. 

"Do  lower  your  torch,  please,"  the 
white  man  said.  "It's  rather  blind- 
ing." 

Martin  obliged. 

"I  suppose  introductions  are  in  or- 
der," the  man  said.  "This,"  he  in- 
dicated the  Negro,  "is  Enoch  Job 
Brandywine;  and  I,  sir,  am  Christo- 
pher Cedric  Ellsworth  Nelson— direct 
descendant  of  Viscount  Horatio  Nel- 
son—formerly of  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land. And  you,  sir?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  Fm  Martin  Blake." 

"Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, my  friend.  Aren't  we,  Enoch 
Job?" 

"Yessuh,"  the  Negro  said.  "Glad 
tuh  make  yo  quaintance." 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  earn- 
est now.  It  seemed  to  give  substance 
to  the  darkness.  A  million  distant 
drums,  Martin  thought.  It  sounds 
like  a  million  rolhng  drums  ...  far 
away. 

"You  say  England?" 

"Correct,  Mr.  Blake.  Bedford- 
shire, England.  Came  to  your  fair 
shores  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  say, 
that's  a  real  downpour,  isn't  it?  Quite 
a  bit  of  electricity,  too.  Lucky  for 
us  we  happened  on  this  bridge  just 
when  we  did." 

"Yeah,"  Martin  said.  "Lucky." 

"Would  you  happen  to  have  any 
cigarettes,  Mr.  Blake?"  Nelson  asked. 
"I  seem  to  be  out." 

"Uh  ...  no.  No,  I  don't  smoke." 

"No?  Rather  unusual.  I  don't  sup- 


pose you  have  one,  Enoch  Job— no, 
of  course  you  don't.  Oh,  well.  In 
that  case— I  suppose  I  shall  be  forced 
to  roll  one." 

Martin  settled  back  against  the 
rough  bank.  A  honeysuckle  tendril 
brushed  his  neck  and  he  groped  for 
it,  found  it,  and  snapped  it  off. 
Strange,  running  up  on  someone  here 
under  the  bridge.  He  watched  the 
yellow  flame  from  Nelson's  match 
cast  an  eerie  glow  on  the  English- 
man's face,  throwing  exaggerated 
shadows  above  his  cheekbones  and 
over  his  lined  forehead,  then  gradu- 
ally die  out,  leaving  only  the  red- 
orange  tip  of  the  cigarette  suspended 
in  the  blackness.  The  smell  of  burn- 
ing tobacco  slowly  took  possession  of 
the  air  like  a  pungent  spirit. 

For  several  minutes  Martin  felt 
completely  isolated.  He  was  a  small 
boy  again,  closing  his  eyes,  and  shut- 
ting out  the  world.  There  was  no 
home,  no  past  life  ...  no  Julie;  only 
himself  and  the  darkness  and  the 
sound  of  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  England, 
Mr.  Blake?" 

Nelson's  voice  brought  Martin  back 
to  reality. 

"Hmm?  ...  Oh,  no.  No,  I  have- 
n't been  much  of  anywhere  .  .  .  yet." 

"It's  quite  lovely  this  time  of  year. 
You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fog 
and  all  that,  but  it's  really  quite  love- 
ly in  the  country.  I  loved  it  when  I 
was  a  lad.  I  really  did.  The  River 
Ouse  winding  and  twisting  its  way 
throua:h  the  green  hills  on  its  wav  to 
the  Wash.  ...  It  saddens  my  heart 
at  times  to  think  that  I'll  never  re- 
turn. It's  not  that  I  have  any  com- 
plaint against  your  country,  under- 
stand. But  when  one  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  a  place  and  calls  it  home 
for  many  years  ...  he  becomes  rather 
fond  of  it.  Don't  you  find  that  true, 
Enoch  Job?" 

"Yassuh.  I  sho  git  homesick  fuh 
Alabamy  sometimes.  I  sho  do.  But 
yuh  know,  when  I  lef  dat  ole  run- 
down shack,  I  nevuh  figgered  on  evuh 
bein  homesick  fuh  it.   Nawsuh.  But 
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when  I  wakes  up  in  dull  mawnin 
sometimes— well,  1  jus  lay  dere  wid 
my  eyes  shut  .  .  .  an  make  lak  I  was 
back  in  my  ole  iron  bed  .  .  .  an  make 
lak  when  I  open  my  eyes  I'm  gon 
see  dem  newspapers  pasted  dere  all 
over  duh  wall,  an  any  minit  I  speck 
my  woman  tuh  say,  'Enoch  Job,  come 
on  an  eat  yo  breckfus.'  I  can  almos 
smell  date  fatback  fryin  sometimes  in 
dus  mawnin  ...  an  heah  duh  chil- 
luns  runnin  roun  an  hoUerin  and 
squeelin  and  carryin  on.  I  almos  do. 
.  .  .  Kin  I  have  some  rollins,  Mistuh 
Cedric?" 

After  a  few  seconds  the  match 
flame  briefly  melted  a  luminous  hole 
in  the  darkness  before  Enoch  Job 
blew  it  out. 

"But  it  ain't  nevuh  gon  be  lak  dat 
agin.  Nevuh  no  mo.  A  man  sho  do 
a  lotto  thangs  he  wooden  do  could  he 
see  ahead.  He  sho  do." 

The  Negro  heaved  a  big  sigh  that 
could  be  heard  even  above  the  wind. 
A  burst  of  lightning  reflected  momen- 
tarily in  the  little  creek  and  against 
the  irregular  line  of  the  bank  on  the 
other  side. 

"Why  don't  you  go  back?"  Martin 
asked. 

"Man,  I  cain't  nevuh  do  dat.  It's 
been  .  .  .  lemme  see  .  .  .  might  nigh 
six  yeahs  now.  Dat  woman'd  kill  me 
if  I's  tuh  come  back.  Guess  it'd  be 
good  nuff  fuh  me  if  she  was  tuh,  me 
runnin  off  lak  I  did.  Tuh  tell  duh 
truff,  I  don  know  how  come  I  done 
it  now  I  look  back." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"She  was  a  good  woman,  Beckie 
was.  She  wudden  but  bout  eighteen, 
I  reckon,  when  we's  married.  But 
she's  bout  duh  bes  cook  aroun.  Man, 
when  she  fried  chicken — mm-mm!" 
He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
his  imagination  were  conjuring  up  the 
chicken.  "I  had  a  li'l  fahm— well,  it 
wudden  mine,  I  wucked  it  on  shares 
wid  a  man.  But  I  raised  mos'ly  cot- 
ton ...  a  li'l  co'n  ...  an  we  got  along- 
fine,  me  an  Beckie  did,  til  all  duh  chil- 
luns  come  along.  We  did'n  do  too 
bad  den.  But  atter  bein  married  five 
yeahs  ...  I  don  know  .  .  .  man  lak 
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1  was  sorta  gits  res'less.  I'd  go  tuh 
town  and  I'd  see  dem  young  girls 
struttin  roun  .  .  .  makin  eyes  at  duh 
boys  .  .  .  lak  girls  usta  do  me  fo  I 
was  married.  An  I'd  thank  about 
how  good  it'd  be  tuh  be  aloose  agin. 
I  don  know  ...  I  jus  got  res'less.  An 
now  it  seems  lak  I  did'n  have  no  rea- 
son at  all  fuh  leavin.  A  man  finds  out 
one  good  steady  woman's  duh  bes 
thang  he  could  git.  I  ain't  nevuh 
heard  nothin  bout  Beckie  and  duh 
chillun  since  I  lef.  Sometimes  it's  lak 
I  been  roamin  roun  all  my  life." 

A  small  crack  in  the  bridge  above 
gave  birth  to  a  leak.  The  water  drip- 
ped slowly  and  intermittently  onto 
Martin's  head,  and  he  moved  a  little 
nearer  the  Englishman  to  escape  it. 
Once  more  the  lightning  flashed  and 
the  thunder  boomed.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  strange  kind  of  kin- 
ship with  the  Negro  and  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"If  you  could  go  back,"  Martin 
said,  "if  you  could  just  go  back  and 
it'd  be  like  you'd  never  left  .  .  .  you 
wouldn't  be  satisfied.  It  wouldn't  be 
as  good  as  you  think." 

"Nawsuh.  Nawsuh,  if  I  could  go 
back,  man,  I'd  nevuh— nevuh  long  as 
I  lived  think  about  leavin  agin.  I 
know  dat.  I  know  it  sho.  Trouble 
is  a  man  gotta  make  too  big  a  mis- 
take befo  he  finds  out  what  he's  doin 
wrong." 

"You  may  have  a  point  there,  En- 
och Job,"  Nelson  said.  "Life  is  a 
treacherous  obstacle  course,  and  there 
are  few,  very  few,  who  are  able  to 
complete  it  as  painlessly  as  they 
would  like.  Just  what  our  Father's 
purpose  is  in  all  this,  I  for  one  have 
no  idea,  but  there  are  times  when  I 
should  be  very  grateful  were  He  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  run  again 
a  part  of  the  course  once  I  could  look 
back  and  see  the  easy  path  around 
the  obstacles." 

For  a  while  the  three  men  sat  si- 
lently, aware  of  the  spasmodic  Hght- 
ning  and  the  sounds  of  the  storm, 
but  not  really  thinking  about  them. 
An  occasional  strong  gust  of  wind 
whipped  a  fine  spray  of  rain  imder 


the  bridge.  After  a  few  minutes  Mar- 
tin broke  the  silence. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to  play 
under  here.  Me  and  the  Owens  boys 
up  the  road.  Sometimes  we'd  dam 
up  the  creek  with  rocks  and  stuff. 
Most  of  the  time  though  we  played 
cowboy.  There's  a  big  rock  sticking 
out  of  the  bank  over  there  on  the  other 
side.  Boy,  if  I  had  a  nickel  for  every 
Indian  I've  shot  from  behind  that 
rock  .  .  .!"  He  ran  his  fingers  back- 
wards through  his  hair.  "What  I'd 
give  to  have  no  more  troubles  than 
I  had  then.  You  know  .  .  .  sometimes 
I  think  that  if  a  guy  knew  what  kind 
of  a  mess  life  really  is  ...  if  he  could 
see  it  realistically  when  he  was  a  kid, 
he'd  take  arsenic  on  his  eighteenth 
birthday." 

The  Englishman  flipped  the  cigar- 
ette butt  in  the  direction  of  the  creek. 
"I  take  it  you  live  near  here,  Mr. 
Blake." 

"You're  almost  right.  I  did.  Un- 
til tonight.  I'm  going  away." 

"Oh?  Any  special  destination  in 
mind?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  .  Fort  Worth, 
maybe.  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  You  like 
this  kind  of  life?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well  .  .  .  you  know.  Moving 
around  .  .  .  and  all." 

"Oh,  I  see.  You  take  us  to  be 
tramps.  Mendicants,  perhaps."  Nel- 
son chuckled.  "Actually,  Mr.  Blake, 
we— Enoch  Job  and  I— prefer  to  be 
called  'nomads.'  We  do  travel  ...  a 
great  deal,  as  you  have  surmised,  but 
we  do  not  beg." 

"Nawsuh,"  Enoch  Job  said.  "What- 
evuh  we  gits,  we  wucks  fuh." 

"I  didn't  mean  .  .  ."  Martin  began. 

"It  was  a  perfectly  sound  conjec- 
ture, my  friend.  Perfectly  sound.  To 
look  at  me,  one  would  scarcely  sus- 
pect I  was  educated  in  paris,  would 
one?" 

"Paris?" 

"True.  I  spent  six  years  there." 
Martin  stretched  out  his  legs  and 
crossed  one  ankle  over  the  other.  "I 
(iContinued  on  page  26 
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Some  observations  concerning . . 

iit  Censorship 


On  a  tuesda-^'  morning  some  weeks 
ago  a  decision  was  handed  down  by 
a  committee  of  faculty  members  that 
was  to  cause  dissension  of  one  sort 
or  another  in  this  httle  microcosm  we 
call  Wofford. 

The  unrest,  the  dissension,  arising 
since  that  day  has  had  a  most  dan- 
gerous effect  upon  many  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  who  in- 
habit our  little  world:  It  has  caused 
them  to  begin  to  re-evaluate  them- 
selves and  their  society  and  their 
"moral  codes";  a  most  dangerous  de- 
velopment if  we  are  "owned  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel"  by  anyone  or  any 
institution  or  any  moral  code  as  we 
would  be  led  to  believe. 

We  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  a 
man's  writings  may  be  classified  "ob- 
scene, profane,  and  blasphemous"  on 
the  basis  of  the  surface  interpreta- 
tions; that  he  could  be  catagor- 
izsd,  pigeon-holed,  and  labeled  like  a 
biology  specimen  and  set  aside  on  a 
shelf  to  gather  traditional  dust  with- 
out ever  bothering  to  examine  him 
under  a  microscope  for  his  real  con- 
tent. 

Our  literary  magazine  was  judged 
in  terms  of  a  moral  code,  it  would 
seem.  But  upon  closer  examination, 
we  would  find  it  was  really  judged 
on  the  basis  of  "pubUc  relations." 
First  of  all,  we  do  both  Wofford  Col- 
lege and  its  "constituents"  an  injus- 
tice by  assuming  them  too  shallow 
to  interpret  student  writings  intelli- 
gently.  But  this  is  another  matter. 

Let  us  here,  instead,  consider  just 
what  basic  issues  have  arisen.  The 
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stories  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
have  been  labeled  "obscene,  blasphe- 
mous, and  profane"  and  their  authors 
"disciplined"  for  writing  them.  The 
central  bone  of  contention  seems  to 
be  that  our  "constituents"  would  be 
shocked  and  horrified  by  the  profan- 
ity, obscenity,  and  blasphemy  (the 
name  of  God  was  taken  in  vain  by 
nearly  all  the  characters  at  one  time 
or  another;  worst  of  all,  "the  church" 
and  her  ministers  were  criticized ) . 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended 
that  the  stories  have  been  falsely 
judged  and  that  the  freedom  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  after  truth  (which 
Bishop  Harmon  promised  us  in  chap- 
el just  a  few  weeks  ago)  has  been 
taken  away.  Since  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  best  judge  of  whether  any- 
thing measures  up  (or  down,  even) 
to  the  "norms  of  our  society"  would 
be  the  "good  average  man,"  let  us  ap- 
peal to  such  a  man  for  his  opinion. 
The  Reverend  Ralph  Cannon  is  a  lo- 
cal minister,  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  a 
Wofford  graduate,  and,  most  quali- 
fying of  all,  has  recently  conducted 
an  extensive  study  of  obscenity  on 
our  newsstands.  If  an}d:hing  can  or 
will  be  done  about  the  mass  of  muck 
which  passes  for  literature  in  con- 
temporary tastes,  Ralph  Cannon  will 
be  one  of  the  men  mainly  responsible. 
And  he  is,  on  every  count,  a  "constit- 
uent" of  Woiford  College.  Further, 
and  this  is  most  important  of  all,  if 
Rev.  Cannon's  opinion  needs  further 
documentation,  we  might  add  that  in 
the  recent  interview  between  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Board  and  the  Journal  con- 
tributors it  was  mentioned  that  the 


stories  in  the  literary  magazines  were 
examples  of  the  very  thing  Mr.  Can- 
non has  been  spending  so  much  time 
and  effort  in  fighting.  Speaking  on 
his  own  behalf  in  a  recent  interview, 
Mr.  Cannon  has  said,  "I  am  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of 
obscenity  in  publications  of  our  day. 
However,  the  type  of  writing  appear- 
ing in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  (  April 
1958  )  is  most  assuredly  not  the  kind 
of  writing  I  have  attacked." 

But  Mr.  Cannon  does  not  end  with 
this  statement.  He  has  perceived  two 
basic  issues  arising  from  the  incident. 
First,  "whether  the  stories  in  (my) 
opinion  should  be  evaluated  as  ob- 
scene, blasphemous,  or  profane  .  .  ." 
and  second,  "what  kind  of  material 
should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  a  col- 
lege publication  like  the  Journal?'^ 

"In  answer  to  the  first  question," 
Rev.  Cannon  has  said,  "it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  stories  in  question  are  not 
obscene,  profane,  or  blasphemous  if 
we  apply  these  terms  as  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  applied  to  serious  at- 
tempts at  creative  writing."  He  speaks 
of  two  ways  in  which  written  material 
may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  three 
classifications,  the  first  of  which  is, 
as  he  terms  it,  "petty  moralism."  "Ac- 
cording to  this  viewpoint  (petty  mor- 
aHsm)  realism  about  sex  is  identified 
with  obscenity,  the  mere  presence  of 
'bad  words'  is  equated  with  profan- 
ity, and  any  indication  of  disrespect 
for  church,  minister,  or  God  is  identi- 
fied as  blasphemy.  In  the  moralistic 
point  of  view  an  offense  is  an  offense, 
black  is  black  an  1  white  is  white,  and 
there  need  be  no  appraisal  of  the  con- 
text and  dramatic  function  of  the  of- 
( Continued  overleaf 
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fendino-  nintrrial." 

The  other  manner  of  evaluating 
written  material  in  the  light  of  ob- 
scenity, etc.,  Mr.  Cannon  says,  "con- 
siders the  deeper  and  broader  mean- 
ings of  the  three  terms,  as  they  de- 
scribe the  nature,  mood,  and  intent 
of  the  material  as  a  whole.  Accord- 
ing to  this  viewpoint,  that  story  is 
obscene  which  depicts  sex  not  only 
frankly  and  realistically  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appeal  to  prurient  interest 
and  thereby  to  debase  sex,  and  which 
does  this  not  in  isolated  incident  but 
in  the  basic  attitude  of  the  whole. 
That  is  profane  which  not  merely 
makes  dramatic  use  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  four-letter  words  to  the  lan- 
guage, but  which  in  its  whole  con- 
text debases  something  sacred.  That 
^is  blasphemous  which  not  only  ex- 
presses disrespect  but  which  seeks, 
again  in  the  context  of  the  whole,  to 
abuse  the  name  of  God." 

The  following  is  taken  verbatim 
from  a  statement  which  Rev.  Cannon 
gave  this  writer  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned interview:  "In  the  work  I  have 
undertaken  against  obscene  and  erotic 
publications  on  the  newsstands,  I  have 
sought  to  maintain  that  our  attack 
must  not  be  on  the  first  level  I  have 
described,  that  of  petty  moralism,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  the  second  ap- 
proach, that  of  evaluation  of  written 
material  in  its  whole  attitude  and  in- 
tent. 

"Thus  we  cloud  the  issue  terribly 
when  we  confuse  realism  about  sex 
with  obscenity.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  its  June  24,  19.57, 
decisions  concerning  some  offenders 
against  obscenity  laws,  stated  the  dis- 
tinction clearly  (in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan) :  'Sex  and  obscenity 
are  not  synonymous.  Obscene  materi- 
al is  material  which  deals  with  sex  in 
a  manner  appealing  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest. The  portrayal  of  sex,  e.g.,  in 
art,  literature  and  scientific  works,  is 
not  itself  sufficient  reason  to  deny  ma- 
terial the  constitutional  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Sex,  a 
great  and  mysterious  motive  force  in 
human  life,  has  indisputably  been  a 


subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  man- 
kind through  the  ages;  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  vital  problems  of  human 
interest  and  public  concern.  ...  It  is 
therefore  vital  that  the  standards  for 
judging  obscenity  safeguard  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
for  material  which  does  not  treat  sex 
in  a  manner  appealing  to  prurient  in- 
terest. 

''Obscenity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  realistic  portrayal  of  sex,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  sum- 
mary for  the  Court,  to  be  assessed  by 
this  standard:  'Whether  to  the  aver- 
age person,  applying  contemporary 
community  standards,  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  interest.'  I 
believe  this  definition  contains  all  the 
important  ingredients  for  an  intelli- 
gent appraisal  of  obscenity.  Profan- 
ity and  blasphemy,  I  believe,  must  be 
judged  along  the  same  lines." 

Rev.  Cannon  might  also  have  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  couple  of  other 
writings  which  have  come  under  the 
fire  of  the  petty  moralistic  viewpoint 
and  survived  quite  well.  The  first 
writing  of  which  I  speak  is  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  a  book,  I  might  add, 
currently  being  read  in  at  least  one 
English  class  on  the  Woflford  campus. 
In  the  front  of  every  copy  of  the 
American  edition  of  Ulysses  the  read- 
er will  find  a  page  entitled,  "the 

MONUMENTAL  DECISION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
RENDERED  DECEMBER  6,  1933,  BY 
HON.    JOHN    M.   WOOLSEY  LIFTING 

THE  BAN  ON  'uLYSSES.'"  The  pages 
that  follow  describe  the  court  battle 
which  eventually  permitted  Ulysses 
to  be  published  in  America.  To  quote 
from  Hon.  John  M.  Woolsey,  "The 
meaning  of  the  word  'obscene'  as  le- 
gally defined  by  the  Courts  is:  tend- 
ing to  stir  the  sex  impulses  or  to 
lead  to  sexually  impure  and  lustful 
thoughts.  Whether  a  particular  book 
would  tend  to  excite  such  impulses 
and  thoughts  must  be  tested  by  the 
Court's  opinion  as  to  its  effect  on  a 
person  with  average  sex  instincts— 


what  the  P'rench  would  call  Phomme 
moyen  sensuel — who  plays,  in  this 
branch  of  legal  inquiry,  the  same  role 
of  hypothetical  reagent  as  does  the 
'reasonable  man'  in  the  law  of  torts 
and  'the  man  learned  in  the  art'  on 
questions  of  invention  in  patent  law." 
After  making  his  decision,  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Woolsey  tested  it  by  carry- 
ing the  problem  to  two  experts  in  the 
field  of  literary  criticism.  "I  was  in- 
terested to  find  that  they  both  agreed 
with  rny  opinion:  that  reading  Ulys- 
ses in  its  entirety,  as  a  book  must  be 
read  on  such  a  test  as  this,  did  not 
tend  to  excite  sexual  impulses  or  lust- 
ful thoughts  but  that  its  net  effect  on 
them  was  only  that  of  a  somewhat 
tragic  and  very  powerful  commentary 
on  the  inner  lives  of  men  and  women. 
It  is  only  with  the  normal  person  that 
the  law  is  concerned.  Such  a  test  as 
I  have  described,  therefore,  is  the  only 
proper  test  of  obscenity  in  the  case 
of  a  book  like  Ulysses  which  is  a  sin- 
cere and  serious  attempt  to  devise  a 
new  hterary  method  for  the  observa- 
tion and  description  of  mankind.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  owing  to  some 
of  its  scenes  Ulysses  is  a  rather  strong 
draught  to  ask  some  sensitive,  though 
normal,  persons  to  take.  But  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  after  long  reflection, 
is  that  whilst  in  many  places  the  ef- 
fect of  Ulysses  on  the  reader  un- 
doubtedly is  somewhat  emetic,  no- 
where does  it  tend  to  be  an  aphro- 
disiac." 

The  other  writing  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  An  American  Tragedy  by 
Theodor  Dreiser.  Dreiser's  book  came 
under  somewhat  of  the  same  fire^as 
Ulysses,  though  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Dreiser  has  been  described 
by  H.  L.  Mencken  as  "probably  the 
most  matter  -  of  -  fact  novelist  ever 
known  on  earth."  All  of  Dreiser's 
novels  are  based  upon  things  actually 
seen,  heard  or  heard  of,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  come  close  to  the  literal  re- 
porting of  the  last  chapters  of  An 
American  Tragedy.  Here  is  Menck- 
en's own  description  of  the  incident 
concerning  the  novel  in  discussion. 
"I  was  told,  at  one  stage,  to  enter 
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upon  negotiations  with  old  Anthony's 
(Comstock)  successor,  a  lawyer  by 
the  name  of  Sumner,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  let  up  on  the  book 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  minor  changes. 
I  found  this  Sumner  an  amiable  fel- 
low, and  we  quickly  drew  up  a  sort 
of  protocol  by  which  he  waived  most 
of  his  objections,  but  insisted  that  a 
word  here  or  there  should  be  ex- 
punged or  a  situation  toned  down  a 
bit.  One  of  these  situations,  as  I  re- 
call it,  depicted  Eugene  Witla,  the 
hero,  as  thrusting  an  inquisitive  hand 
up  a  girl's  skirt.  ...  I  was  glad 
enough  to  agree  to  stop  the  explorer 
at  the  patella  in  order  to  get  the  book 
released,  and  Dreiser  restored  to  roy- 
alties and  peace  of  mind.  But  I  was 
reckoning  without  the  conscience  of 
a  really  implacable  respecter  of  facts. 
He  agreed  under  pressure  to  other 
changes  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite 
as  important  to  the  flow  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  when  it  came  to  this  one 
he  was  a  stone  wall.  I  could  see  no 
logic  in  his  objection,  which  quickly 
became  violent,  and  said  so.  'But 
that,'  he  declared  finally  and  immov- 
ably, 'is  something  I  simply  can't  con- 
sent to.  It  really  happened.'  So  the 
episode  remained  in  the  book,  and 
presently,  when  the  Comstocks  sub- 
sided, the  presses  began  to  roll  again, 
and  if  the  plates  haven't  worn  out 
Eugene  is  still  groping — an  operation 
considered  scandalous  in  1922,  but 
now  somewhat  shorn  of  its  old  hor- 
rors." 

But  to  continue  Rev.  Cannon's  ar- 
gument along  these  same  lines,  let  us 
consider  his  statement.  "While  we 
ought  to  work  against  obscenity  clear- 
ly defined,  we  must  not  discourage  or 
hamper  the  kind  of  realism  about  sex 
as  found,  for  example,  in  any  of  Wil- 
liam Faulkner's  novels,  in  Norman 
Gould  Cozzen's  By  Love  Possessed^ 
or  in  Robert  Penn  Warren's  All  the 
King's  Meny  Such  writers  as  these, 
Mr.  Cannon  has  described  as  "pro- 
found thinkers,"  who  are  "giving  their 
attention  to  what  the  Supreme  Court 
called  one  of  the  vital  problems  of 
human  interest  and  public  concern." 
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These  writings  are  addressing  the 
"great  themes  of  the  human  situation, 
the  meaning  of  life,  the  depths  of 
good  and  evil,  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator  and  the  torturous  existence  of 
the  creature.  For  such  writers  sex  is 
no  preoccupation  pursued  for  an  ap- 
peal to  prurient  interest,  it  is  the  mise 
en  scene  for  their  profound  question- 
ings about  human  life. 

"The  abandonment  of  the  scruples 
of  petty  moralism,"  Rev.  Cannon  fur- 
ther states,  "has  enabled  such  respon- 
sible writers  to  share  more  convinc- 
ingly their  understanding  of  life— and 
thereby  to  share  in  the  redemption  of 
life.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stories 
found  in  the  Journal  aim  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Faulkner  rather  than  in  the 
direction  of  Adam  and  Nugget.  .Just 
how  far  they  miss  the  mark  (and 
'Eternal  Vortex'  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
unusually  adept  story,  considering  the 
perplexity  and  profundity  of  the 
themes  it  essays)  is  beside  the  point; 
Faulkner,  too,  would  have  missed  the 
mark  as  a  college  student  just  begin- 
ning creative  writing." 

Concerning  the  other  question 
which  has  arisen,  that  pertaining  to 
"what  kind  of  material  should  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  a  college  publica- 
tion like  the  Journal,''''  Rev.  Cannon 
offers  the  following  insights.  "Be- 
cause I  disagree  with  the  evaluation 
of  these  particular  stories,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  anything  ought  to 
be  allowed  in  a  college  literary  pub- 
lication. 

"The  college  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  obligation  to  set  up  limits  be- 
vond  which  writing  in  student  pub- 
lications cannot  go.  Publication  of 
material  in  the  Journal  which  is  ob- 
scene, blasphemous,  or  profane  ought 
to  be  censured;  I  quarrel  only  with 
the  definitions  given  to  these  terms 
as  applied  to  the  stories  in  question. 
For  a  college  to  supervise  and  direct 
is  not  to  abuse  freedom;  it  is  simply 
to  accept  the  educator's  responsibility 
to  educate,  to  undertake  an  active 
purposive  program  of  intellectual 
training.  Faculty  and  administration 
do  not  just  let  students  become  edu- 


cated through  some  magic  process  of 
self-expression  and  self -fulfilment; 
they  educate,  actively,  through  an  or- 
dered process  which  makes  certain 
definite  expectations  of  the  students." 
Student  publications.  Rev.  Cannon  be- 
lieves, are  part  of  this  educational  en- 
terprise. They  do  not  exist  to  pro- 
vide a  "megaphone  for  self-expres- 
sion," but  "to  provide  laboratory  train- 
ing in  creative  writing  and  to  provide 
student  readers  material  from  their 
contemporaries  which  will  broaden 
their  appreciation  of  literature."  He 
arg-ues  that  if  the  educational  purpose 
of  the  publication  is  to  be  carried  out 
there  must  be  "sufficient  freedom  for 
the  student  to  practice  his  writing  un- 
hampered—  as  unhampered  as  sound 
educational  principles  allow."  "There 
must  be  plenty  of  yard,  but  some- 
where there  must  be  a  fence  marking 
the  limits.  For  the  great  writer  is  not 
the  one  who  uses  his  freedom  to  the 
limit;  the  great  writer  is  the  one  who 
uses  his  freedom  in  responsibility.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  good 
working  principle  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  in  the  field  of  ideas 
( and  writing  belongs  in  this  field ) 
the  best  ends  of  education  are  more 
likely  to  be  served  if  the  proportion 
of  yard  to  fence  yields  wherever  pos- 
sible in  favor  of  the  yard,  and  if  the 
fence  is  erected  only  at  the  point 
where  it  is  clearly  perceived  that  cer- 
tain, identifiable  danger  threatens  the 
college  community  without  the  fence." 

Still  another  local  minister,  also  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Meth- 
odist Conference  and  also  a  Woff^ord 
graduate,  the  Reverend  Mason  Staple- 
ton,  has  offered  additional  insights 
into  the  issue  at  hand.  Mr.  Stapleton, 
in  an  address  at  a  recent  State  SCA 
Retreat,  before  a  gathering  of  some 
one  hundred  college  students  from  all 
over  the  state,  has  argued  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  break  certain 
"moral  codes"  in  order  to  "go  beyond 
one's  own  religion"  in  the  quest  for 
truth  (and  "truth"  he  identifies  with 
Jesus  Christ ) ."  He  brought  to  point 
the  case  of  the  prostitute,  Sonia,  in 
(Continued  overleaf 
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Dostoyevsky's  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment. It  was  by  breaking  a  moral 
code,  by  becoming  a  prostitute,  that 
Sonia  had  become  a  moral  person  in 
her  particular  circumstances.  Rev. 
Stapleton  also  pointed  out  this  is  also 
the  case  of  the  "hero"  in  the  recent 
movie,  "Detective  Story."  Here  the 
detective  is  a  man  who  is  striving 
blindly  to  live  by  a  moral  code  to  the 
extent  that  he  rejects  even  his  own 
wife,  whom  he  loves  very  much,  for 
the  sake  of  this  "ethic,"  and,  in  doing 
so,  falsely  judges  her  immoral  and 
himself  moral.  For  the  sake  of  his 
"petty  morahsm,"  it  seems,  he  has  de- 
stroyed his  own  happiness  as  well  as 
that  of  his  wife. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  students 
^directly  affected  by  the  recent  judg- 
ment of  the  Disciplinary  Board,  Rev. 
Stapleton  expresses  shock  that  such 
an  incident  could  ever  take  place.  He 
speaks  in  this  letter  of  "the  humilia- 
tion to  which  (the  authors  of  the  sto- 
ries in  question)  have  been  subjected 
over  certain  articles  in  the  Wofford 
College  Journal^  "I  should  have 
thought,"  Rev.  Stapleton  writes,  "that 
Wofford  College  and  the  great  church 
which  supports  it  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  such  action."  He  expresses 
his  "sincerest  respect  and  sympathy" 
to  the  writers  and,  as  a  parting  at- 
tempt at  encouragement,  volunteers, 
"I  look  upon  my  Wofford  education 
as  having  given  me  a  great  many 
benefits,  including  an  ability  to  react 
against  the  very  injustices  to  which 
you  have  been  subjected." 

And  these  men.  Rev.  Cannon  and 
Rev.  Stapleton,  are  constituents  of 
Wofford  College.  It  is  such  men,  and 
their  wives  and  their  children  whose 
reactions  to  the  Journal  we  fretted 
over. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  opin- 
ions of  the  "good  average  constitu- 
ents" of  the  College.  But  let  us  step 
outside  the  realm  of  such  considera- 
tions, as  qualified  and  valuable  as 
they  are,  and  consider  the  opinions  of 
an  "expert"  in  the  field  of  literary  crit- 
icism. John  Ciardi,  as  described  in 
Who's  Who  in  America  (Vol.  29), 
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is  a  poet  and  an  educator.    He  has 
taught  in  the  English  Departments  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  City  and 
Harvard  University,  lectured  on  Am- 
erican Poetry  at  Salzburg  Seminar  in 
American  Studies,  been  staff  lecturer 
on  poetry  at  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers 
Conference;   and,   since    1947,  has 
been  connected  with  the  English  De- 
partment at  Rutgers  University.  His 
awards  and  recognitions  are  much  too 
num.erous  to  list  here.  Mr.  Ciardi  is 
perhaps  best  known,  aside  from  his 
poetry  and  anthologies,  for  his  trans- 
lation of  Dante's  Inferno  and  as  Poe- 
try Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
'I   have   read  the  Journal  (April, 
1958)  with  great  interest,"  Mr.  Ci- 
ardi writes,  "and  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  Wofford  should  be  proud 
of  the  talent  and  sincerity  of  its  writ- 
ers." He  admits  the  stories  in  ques- 
tion do  not  meet  professional  stand- 
ards but  argues  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  in  these  early  attempts. 
"What  matters  to  me,"  he  volunteers, 
"is  that  all  your  writers  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  meaningful  ques- 
tions of  values  in  human  relations  and 
that  they  are  doing  so,  despite  tech- 
nical imperfections,  in  true  fictional 
terms.  I  congratulate  (the  Journal) 
sincerely."  In  his  further  evaluation, 
Mr.  Ciardi  speaks  of  "the  air  of  in- 
tellectual enquiry  that  breathes  from 
the  Journal'''  and  describes  the  writ- 
ers as  students  who  are  "thinking,  as 
they  should,  with  their  whole  commit- 
ment—with their  loves  and  with  their 
angers  and  with  their  whole  hope  of 
being  formed,  perceptive,  and  serious 
people." 

Mr.  Ciardi  pauses  in  his  evaluation 
of  the  Journal  to  qualify  his  com- 
ments because  Wofford  is  a  de- 
nomination institution.  He  does  not, 
as  he  phrases  it,  "think  in  terms  of 
denominational  education,"  and  this 
he  believes  to  be  "the  crux  of  the  un- 
happy situation  in  which  so  many  of 
what  must  certainly  be  your  best  stu- 
dents are  in  such  serious  trouble  with 
the  Wofford  administration."  Fur- 
ther, "I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
whole  problem  is  straight-forwardly 


the  problem  of  denominational  educa- 
tion wherein  a  man  is  free  to  under- 
take his  search  for  intellectual  values 
only  insofar  as  what  he  finds  (and 
his  impressions  by  the  way)  do  not 
offend  the  strictures  of  the  denomi- 
nation." Although  he  "believes  per- 
sonally in  unlimited  enquiry  and  re- 
sents penalties  for  thinking,"  Mr.  Ci- 
ardi suggests  that  "it  could,  converse- 
ly, be  argued  that  in  signing  on  at  a 
denominational  school  a  man  does,  in 
some  way  voluntarily,  submit  himself 
to  denominational  stricture."  This  ar- 
gument, however,  has  already  been 
taken  into  consideration  and  resolved 
in  the  comments  of  two  very  qualified 
judges  of  our  "denominational  stric- 
ture." And  Mr.  Ciardi  offers  addi- 
tional observations  upon  the  argu- 
ment. "Even  within  such  stricture  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  reasoned  and 
liberal  interpretation  of  these  stories 
would  have  to  conclude  that  they  are 
basically  addressed  to  the  problems 
of  good  and  evil  and  that  in  censuring 
them  on  moral  grounds  no  one  could 
possibly  object  to  their  moral  purpose 
but  only  to  a  few  of  the  verbal  sur- 
faces which  the  authors  have  intro- 
duced into  their  stories  out  of  an  hon- 
estly felt  need  to  describe  the  world 
as  they  find  it." 

No  one,  we  feel,  will  argue  that 
"fences"  are  unnecessary.  But  let  us 
build  these  fences  intelligently  and 
post  notices  of  their  existence.  The 
rules  have  been  written  down  for 
some  time  now  and  the  restrictions 
upon  "obscenity,  blasphemy  and  pro- 
fanity" were  included.  What  seems 
now  required  is  that  the  standards  by 
which  these  terms  are  to  be  interpre- 
ted be  clarified  and  settled.  If  they 
are  to  be  judged  from  some  phase  of 
moralistic  standards,  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  then  at 
least  let  that  be  made  clear.  If,  how- 
ever, articles  and  stories  appearing  in 
the  student  publications  are  to  be 
judged  in  the  manner  Rev.  Cannon 
has  described  as  "considering  the 
deeper  and  broader  meanings  of  the 
three  terms,  as  they  describe  the  na- 
(Continued  on  page  22 
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"Johnny,  Johnny,  please  don't  leave 
me.  Please." 

He  burst  from  the  house  and  onto 
the  lonely  street.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing, but  he  didn't  notice.  He  was 
blinded  by  his  tears  as  he  stumbled 
on  through  the  night.  Finally,  he  sat 
down  on  a  curb  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  arms  and  wept  until  he  could 
weep  no  more. 

"Why  did  she  have  to  be  that  way? 
What  does  she  want  from  me?  She 
has  my  love,  my  heart,  my  all.  What 
more?" 

The  streets  were  almost  empty.  A 
lonely  saxophone  was  wailing  in  a 
nearby  flat.  The  night  was  warm 
with  a  cool  breeze  that  gently  brushed 
his  cheek.  "So  much  like  her  touch," 
he  thought. 

The  night  seemed  to  bear  down 
upon  him.  He  had  nowhere  to  go.  He 
couldn't  go  back  to  that  oppressive 
dormitory.  That  would  drive  him  in- 
sane. How  he  hated  that  place! 

A  whole  city  and  nowhere  to  go. 
A  lonely  city,  a  hostile  city. 

The  saxophone  cried  sadly  to  the 
empty  streets  and  to  the  emptiness 
he  felt  in  his  heart.  The  tune  was 
very  blue.  He  had  heard  it  many 
times  before,  but  before  he  had  al- 
ways held  her  close  to  him.  He  could 
feel  the  warmth  of  her  body,  the  soft- 
ness of  her  hair,  and  smell  that  won- 
derful fragrance  he  always  associated 
with  her.  It  was  their  song,  but  he 
was  alone. 

He  walked  through  the  silent 
streets,  his  steps  echoing  hollowly  ofi^ 
the  old,  scarred  brick  walls.  The  dim 
street  lights  cast  his  shadow  before 
him.  It  was  a  giant,  black,  hideous 
thing  that  be  couldn't  escape.  Her 
little,  delicate,  doll-like  shadow  be- 
longed there  beside  his.  He  remem- 
bered how  they  had  laughed  about 
the  two  shadows.  She  was  so  much 
fun,  but  she  was  more  than  just  fun. 
She  had  become  his  spirit.  Without 
her  he  felt  lost,  torn  completely  from 
the  world  he  loved  so  much. 

The  breeze  caressed  his  cheek 
again,  and  he  looked  down  into  her 
beautiful  eyes.  He  could  see  the  love 
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in  them.  She  blinked  her  eyes,  smiled, 
and  the  spell  was  cast. 

She  was  the  sweetest  thing  God 
had  ever  created.  He  knew  that.  She 
had  hurt  him  before,  but  she  was 
young,  and  he  forgave  her.  Now  he 
had  been  hurt  again.  Why  had  she 
broken  the  spell? 

He  saw  the  lights  blinking  ahead. 
They  reflected  their  reds,  blues,  and 
greens  on  the  wet  street  and  on  the 
dark  windows  of  the  pawn  shop. 

There  were  two  or  three  little  dim- 
ly lit  bars.  He  stopped  under  a 
Pabst's  sign,  suddenly  turned  and 
went  in.  He  stepped  unnaturally 
through  the  smoky  haze  and  slid  into 
a  booth  in  the  darkest  corner.  He 
didn't  feel  strange  here,  though  he 
had  never  been  in  such  a  place  before. 
He  could  only  feel  the  deep  hurt.  He 
placed  a  five  on  the  table,  and  a  bottle 
and  glass  soon  took  its  place.  He 
just  stared  at  the  bottle. 

He  sat  there  for  a  long  time.  A 
girl  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  booth  and  sat  watching  him. 
He  did  not  see  her,  though.  He  was 
lost  in  a  dream  he  now  felt  had  ended. 

A  saxophone  began  its  mournful 
melody,  the  melody  that  he  loved  so 
much  and  that  hurt  so  deeply.  He 
looked  up  and  stared  into  her  eyes. 
A  warmth  was  there,  but  it  was  not 
the  same  warmth. 

He  looked  around  him.  He  had  to 
get  away  from  the  city,  away  from 
the  blue  notes,  away  from  her.  Where 
could  he  go? 


He  leaped  up  from  the  booth, 
crashed  into  a  table,  and  stumbled 
out  of  the  bar  leaving  the  surprised 
girl  and  the  untouched  bottle. 

But  the  haunting  music  still  drifted 
out  of  the  door  and  into  the  street. 
He  had  to  get  away,  far  away. 

Then  he  saw  it.  A  low,  powerful, 
black  car  sitting  by  the  curb.  The 
motor  was  running.  He  didn't  even 
think.  He  just  jumped  in  and  roared 
off  down  the  empty  streets. 

He  was  soon  on  the  broad,  two-lane 
highway  to  nowhere.  The  highway 
was  empty  and  seemed  to  stretch  like 
a  cold,  grey  ribbon  to  another  world 
in  the  moonlight. 

The  car  became  permeated  with 
that  familiar  fragrance,  and  a  cool 
breeze  drifting  through  the  vent  light- 
ly caressed  his  cheek.  He  felt  her 
warmth  beside  him.  His  hands  be- 
came clammy  on  the  wheel.  He  swal- 
lowed quickly.  She  started  to  hum 
and  it  was  their  song.  It  was  like 
the  night  after  the  big  dance. 

That  had  been  a  wonderful  night. 
She  looked  like  a  little  doll,  so  deli- 
cate that  he  was  afraid  to  touch  her 
for  fear  she  might  break.  When  he 
danced  with  her  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  to  soar  off  on  a  cloud. 

He  kissed  her  that  night.  He  had 
kissed  her  before,  but  it  had  not  been 
like  that.  A  kiss  so  warm,  sweet,  ten- 
der, and  full  of  love  and  emotion  that 
he  lost  his  heart  to  her. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the 
phone  rang  downstairs  in  the  dormi- 
tory. A  young  man  moved  heavily 
to  it  and  answered  it. 

"Russell  Hall." 

"May  I  speak  to  Johnny,  please. 
It's  very  important.  I  tried  to  call 
last  night,  but  I  was  told  he  hadn't 
come  in." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  guess  you  haven't 
heard.  John  was  driving  a  stolen  car 
last  night  and  had  a  head-on  collision 
with  a  truck.  He  was  killed  in- 
stantly." 

There  was  silence.  Then,  "It  was 
just  a  sorority  initiation.  That's  all. 
That's  all,  just  a  big  joke." 
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Our  new  dormitory  has  a  wonder- 
ful post  office!  The  Waldorf  Astoria 
couldn't  ask  for  a  more  pretentious 
housing-  for  those  boxes  especially  de- 
signed to  try  your  Monday  morning- 
patience. 

But  have  you  ever  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  auditorium  parking  lot 
and  conned  over  the  building?  I 
did.  And  I  have  reached  a  dilemma 
deciding  what  it  looks  like.  Is  it  more 
like  a  multi-decked  aircraft  carrier  in 
■dry  -  dock  or  a  new,  improved  -  type 
prison  with  lots  of  light  and  air?  The 
dismal  steel  gray  of  the  doorways 
contrasted  with  the  regurgitative 
green  lend  authenticity  to  the  prison 
bit;  but  its  long,  stark  silhouette  lends 
credence  to  its  being  seaworthy. 

Really,  the  building  possesses  out- 
standing features;  features  unobtain- 
able in  even  the  most  lavish  abodes. 
For  instance:  You  needn't  walk  all 
the  way  up  to  the  cafeteria  to  find 
out  what's  for  lunch.  Simply  sniff 
around  the  front  yard  for  the  fumes 
emitted  from  the  conveniently  located 
front-yard  exhaust!  The  administra- 
tion will  delight  in  the  built-in,  self- 
enforcing  "no  drinking"  rule  now  in 
existence.  Anyone  daring  to  come  in 
more  than  slightly  tipsy  would  indeed 
be  disciplined  long  before  reaching 
the  third  level  of  the  climbing  pylon. 
Even  those  with  a  normal  mania  for 
the  "cool,  clear"  (and  impotent)  will 
have  to  reach  satiety  through  use  of 
the  bathroom  sinks. 

But  the  post  office  is  wonderful! 
The  post  office  boxes  are  of,  no  doubt, 
the  most  modern  manufacture.  When 
the  door  is  opened,  one  no  longer 
must  grope  around  the  dark  abyss 
thus  exposed;  the  epistles  enclosed 
therein  joyfully  leap  into  your  expect- 
ant hands  from  their  elevated  reposi- 
tory. Thrilling! 
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No  longer  can  the  freshman  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief  upon  completing  the 
bevy  of  pre-entrance,  entrance,  and 
post-entrance  examinations.  He  will 
be  constantly  subjected  to  an  eternal 
intelligence  test  when  going  to  meals. 
Of  the  six  would-be  entrances  to  the 
cafeteria,  only  four  operate.  The  prob- 
lem is,  then,  to  remember  which  of 
them  is  one  of  the  four.  There  are 
records  extant  which  enumerate  in- 
cidents of  individuals— and  we  have 
some  around  here  no  brighter— who 
have  walked  through  glass  look-like- 
doors.  But,  on  second  thought,  our 
risk  will  be  considerably  lessened  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  laboratory  tests 
proved  that  these  windows  had  been 
recently  washed  and  polished;  which, 
around  here,  is  something  for  the 
record  itself. 

Another  laudable  innnovation  are 
the  hallways  which  won't  be  dirtied 
by  tracked  monsoon-eroded  campus 
soil;  not  only  because  there  are  no 
hallways,  but  also  because  each  pylon- 
to-building  bridge  is  one  big  foot- 
scraper.  If  you  are  even  slightly  clev- 
er, you  will  figure  that  by  scraping 
your  $18.95  mud-carriers  at  just  the 
-ight  moment,  you  can  plaster  yo'.— 
friend  blessed  with  residence  on  the 
floor  below  with  inorganic  droppings 
of  some  quantity.  Additionally,  it  is 
quite  fortunate  that  the  halls  won't  be 
tracked  since  there  is  no  provision  on 
the  upper  three  floors  for  janitorial 
supplies.  But  that  problem  is  prob- 
ably to  be  solved  by  opening  the  door 
to  your  room  on  a  rainy  day— which 
could  be  just  about  any  day— and 
have  it  cleansed  by  Mother  Nature. 

But  the  post  office  is  wonderful! 
Those  light  fixtures  over  the  espla- 
nade in  front  of  the  post  office  are 
(Continued  on  page  19 
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Wightman  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Wofl'ord's  first  pres- 
ident, William  Wightman,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
campus  layout  of  buildings.  The  $750,000  modern  struc- 
ture was  designed  by  Walk  C.  Jones,  Inc.,  architects,  and 
built  by  Fiske-Carter  Construction  Company.  Here  is  a 
series  of  pictures  showing  the  progress  of  the  building 
from  start  to  finish. 


On  March  18,  1957,  ground  was  broken  by  Dr.  Pen- 
dleton Gaines,  then  president;  Mr.  John  Curry,  buildings 
and  grounds  superintendent;  Dean  Phillip  Covington, 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  G.  Mackenzie,  president  of  Fiske-Carter 
Construction  Company. 


The  Old  stands  guard  while  the  New  begins  its  growth. 


414.  4H- 
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Frame  forms  were  built  for  the  twenty-five  hundred 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  which  make  up  the  founda- 
tion and  the  floors. 
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Mr.  Homer  West,  construction  foreman,  keeps  accu- 
rate check  on  the  day-by-day  progress. 


By  early  summer  the  project  had  begun  to  resemble 
a  building. 
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The  carpenters  built 
sturdy  wooden  frames, 
most  of  which  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  by 
steel  —  over  140  tons  — 
and  concrete. 


Plywood  sheets,  later  3^ 
removed,  were  spread 
over  steel  girders  and 
served  as  a  bed  for  the 
six  -  inch  -  thick  concrete 
floors. 
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The  intricate  wiring  system  was  installed  by  the  Y. 
C.  Ballenger  Company.  Here,  electricians  are  install- 
ing fixtures  in  the  dining  hall. 


Masons  kept  pace  with  other  construction,  laying  brick 
and  concrete  block  walls.  Over  1  1  0,000  exterior  bricks 
are  in  the  building. 


The  completely  air-conditioned  building  will  The  nearly  finished  outside  structure,  as  seen  from  Me- 

accommodate  120  boys.  Here,  workmen  ham-  morial  Auditorium,  had  made  its  mark  on  the  landscape 

mer  the  heating  and  cooling  ducts  into  shape.  by  Christmas. 
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Workers  from  Garrett  Engineering  Company,  install- 
ers of  the  heating,  plumbing,  and  air  conditioning, 
were  caught  taking  a  noon-time  lunch  break. 


Outside  halls  encircle  the  building  on  each  floor. 
Four  rooms  in  a  suite  are  built  around  a  bathroom; 
there  are  five  suites  on  each  floor. 


^^^^^ 
«  i  { 


The  large  dining  hall  v\ill  liuve  two  serving  lines.  Food  will 
be  lifted  on  dumb-waiters  from  the  ground  floor  kitchen. 


There  are  over  five  hundred  mailboxes 
in  the  new  student  postoffice. 


Wightman  Hall,  Wofford's  newest  and  largest,  represents  a  dream  of  many  years  of  the  Wofford  administra- 
tion and  trustees.  The  building  took  one  year  and  a  half  to  build  and  is  ready  to  be  used  for  the  first  time 
in  the  1958  summer  school  session. 
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most  attractive  and  efficient. 

If  you  should  have  an  affinity  for 
warmth  which,  being  a  mammal,  you 
might  be  likely  to  have;  you  may  de- 
rive special  pleasure  from  the  sus- 
pended ceiling  radiators  in  the  bath- 
rooms. By  raising  your  arm  about 
"Heil  Hitler"  high,  you  can  caress  it, 
thus  deriving  extra  comfort  on  those 
cold  mornings  as  you  brush  your 
teeth.  If  you  have  a  domesticated 
squirrel;  he  ( or  she )  may  derive  his 
(or  her)  special  pleasure  by  swing- 
ing from  the  plumbing  equipment 
which  adorns  the  bathroom  ceiling. 

The  rooms  themselves  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  impressionistic  archi- 
tecture. For  instance:  the  ceiling. 
The  plywood-sheet  size  plateaus,  of 
which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  repre- 
sent the  various  fields  of  study;  the 
plaster  mountain  separating  the  pla- 
teaus represent  the  difficulty  the  stu- 
dent has  in  relating  the  different  areas 
of  study.  The  walls,  too,  are  impres- 
sionistic. They  are  about  15%  brick 
and  85%  cinder  block,  which  points 
out  that  we  don't  know  quite  every- 
thing. Only  15%  of  our  knowledge 
is  refined,  while  85%  is  just  crude 
information  which  has  yet  to  be  re- 
fined. No  doubt  this  daily  reminder 
of  our  status  will  increase  our  humil- 
ity and  be  invaluable  inspiration. 

But  the  post  office  is  wonderful! 
The  security  of  a  duly-rented  post 
office  box  in  the  Spartanburg  Post 
Office,  Main  Branch,  is  now  ours  with 
the  new  post  office  boxes  furnished. 
The  unclos able-without-locking  type 
assures  that  the  sanctity  of  your  box 
will  not  be  violated  by  just  any  rene- 
gade. Exhilarating! 

Public  speaking  class  ought  to  be- 
come a  big  thing  next  year— especial- 
ly among  the  taller  specimens  on  cam- 
pus. Larynxes  will  be  edified  im- 
measurably by  sleeping  with  heads 
pendant  over  the  end  of  the  new,  im- 
proved beds  installed.  It's  a  pity  that 
there  isn't  an  appropriate  hinge  near 
the  ankle  so  that  your  head,  instead 
of  your  feet,  can  share  the  bed.  It  is 
the  stretched  larynxes  that  will  in- 


crease the  public  speaking  class  since 
everyone  will  want  to  take  advantage 
of  his  new-found  resonance. 

Especially  attractive  are  the  por- 
tals ensconcing  the  receptacles  above 
the  built-in  closets.  The  cleverly- 
painted  design  is  the  highlight  of  the 
room.  It  is  a  grand  abstract  on  which 
to  center  your  thoughts  when  con- 
versation lags.  The  receptacles  in 
question  are  just  the  right  size  to 
house  a  silver  tea  service,  a  portable 
TV  set,  or  an  electric  oven.  Should 
you  have  more  than  one  of  these  in- 
dispensables,  you  may  have  to  bar- 
gain with  your  roommate. 

You  and  your  roommate  will  come 
to  a  new  understanding  of  one  another 
after  a  few  weeks  together  in  the  new 
dorm.  For  example:  an  understanding 
as  to  which  of  you  is  to  get  out  of 
bed  first  since  it  is  ridiculous  to  think 
that  both  of  you  can  get  up  at  one 
time.  Or  which  of  you  will  enter  the 
room  first  since  both  of  you  could  not 
pass  through  the  strait  created  by  the 
bed  and  desk.  An  even  broader  un- 
derstanding will  manifest  itself  when 
you  and  your  seven  suitemates  deter- 
mine who  has  priority  on  the  passage- 
way to  the  inner  sanctum.  Human 
understanding  is  one  of  the  really  im- 
portant parts  of  your  college  educa- 
tion. 

Benefits  may  even  accrue  to  the 
baseball  team.  Think  of  how  a  pitch- 
ing arm  will  be  exercised  groping 
around  the  bottomless  pit  with  a  wee 
trap  door  which  is  located  at  the 
head/foot  of  the  bed  which  we  divine 
to  be  a  laundry  bin.  The  school  could 
conveniently  have  an  auction  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  selling  all  the 
clothes  lost  in  the  capaciousness  of 
the  bin. 

One  can  attire  oneself  merely  by 
sitting  upon,  reaching  under,  stand- 
ing on,  or  stretching  from  the  com- 
fort of  your  own  bed.  Other  than  the 
clothes  which  are  hung  in  the  closet— 
which  can  be  procured  by  a  mighty 
grasp  around  the  closet  door  which 
opens  so  as  to  provide  a  three-sided 
compartment  at  the  head/foot  of  the 
bed  for  your  head/feet— you  can  easi- 


ly select  your  day's  wardrobe  by 
merely  drawing  an  item  of  clothing 
from  each  of  the  several  exposed 
shelves  rising  from  the  head/foot  of 
your  bed,  if  you  happen  to  have  your 
clothes  so  arranged.  Now  you  may 
experience  some  difficulty  if  you  pre- 
fer clothes  that  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  ages  and  elements  upon  your 
shelves.  Then  you  will  journey  over 
to  the  maintenance  shop  or  down  to 
the  fraternity  house  where  you  have 
probably  left  your  trunk  since  there 
is  no  space  for  it  in  the  room  or  in 
the  dorm.  But  exercise  is  good  for 
you. 

You  are  safe  from  contamination 
by  the  occupants  of  the  next  room 
through  use  of  that  scientific  marvel: 
plywood.  Not  one,  but  two  sheets 
separate  while  serving  as  backs  for 
your  respective  closets.  You  are  safe, 
that  is,  unless  your  neighbors  have 
a  flea  circus,  germs,  bacterium,  ani- 
malcula,  bugs,  mites,  larvae,  atoms, 
nomads,  insects,  ephemerids,  animal- 
cules, molecules,  amoebas,  or  high-fi; 
for  these  can  readily  creep  through 
the  screen  apertures  in  the  backs  of 
the  closets.  But  then,  the  latter  is  the 
only  creature  impervious  to  Real-Kill. 

There  should  be  a  renewed  spirit 
of  fellowship  on  campus  because  no 
longer  can  the  egoists  in  Blue  Key 
segregate  themselves  in  a  separate- 
but  equal— dining  room  while  eating 
and  transacting  the  business  of  state. 
There  is  none  .  .  .  not  Blue  Key,  but 
no  private  dining  room.  Not  even 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  SCA  cab- 
inet. Delta  Phi  Alpha,  or  the  day's 
chapel  speaker  and  entourage. 

Social  intercourse  will  have  to  be 
restricted  to  suitemates  and  class- 
mates inasmuch  as  intradorm  visiting- 
will  be  at  a  minimuiu  since  no  dorm- 
mate  is  worth  a  5-minute  walk  along- 
wind-swept  passageways  in  30-degree 
weather.  Intercourse  with  the  out- 
side world  is  also  limited  to  wireless, 
tom-tom,  or  bottles  floated  on  the 
crest  of  a  monsoon-born  rivulet;  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  fruits  of  Mr. 
Bell's  labors.  Maybe  the  telephone 
(Continued  on  page  22 
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Recent  events  here  at  Wofford  have 
indicated  that  the  timeless  problem  of 
censorship  of  v\'riting  is  as  local  as 
it  is  contemporary.  The  matter  is  not 
a  simple  one,  for  among  many  honest 
and  intelligent  people  there  is  consid- 
erable disagreement  about  the  value 
■and  wisdom  of  censoring  creative  ef- 
forts in  anv  way,  if  at  all.  Lawrence's 
Lady  Chatterhfs  Lover,  unexpurgat- 
ed,  is  still  banned  from  the  United 
States  despite  the  protests  of  enlight- 
ened readers.  Joyce's  Ulysses  was 
similarly  banned  for  a  number  of 
years.  Historically  new  translations 
of  the  Bible  were  fought  by  censor- 
ship and  suppression.  Yet  these  three 
volumes  are  seen  to  have  some  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  people  who  under- 
stand the  deeper  significance  of  their 
existence.  Other  examples  could  be 
cited,  all  suggesting  that  the  problem 
of  censorship  deserves  most  serious 
thought. 

Perhaps  the  classic  statement  on 
this  matter  was  made  by  the  great 
Protestant  churchman,  John  Milton, 
in  his  Areopagitica.  He  quotes  a 
statement  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  "To  the  pure,  all  things  are 
pure."  Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

.  .  .  what  wisdom  can  there  he  to 
choose,  what  continence  to  forbear, 
without  the  knowledge  of  evil?  He 
that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice 
zvith  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleas- 
ures, and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distin- 
guish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is 
truly  better,  he  is  the  true  wayfaring 
Christian. 
Later  he  states: 

.  .  .  that  evil  manners  are  as  per- 
fectly learnt  rvithout  books  as  a  thou- 
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sa7id  other  ways  xvhich   can?iot  be 

stopped.  .  .  . 

And  finally  he  concludes: 

/  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue.  .  .  . 

Thus  Milton  speaks  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  clearly  indicates  that 
the  reader  certainly  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  writer,  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  understand  what  the  writer 
is  saying  and  why  he  is  saying  it. 
Yet  Milton  would  agree  that  the  re- 
sponsibility runs  the  other  way,  too. 
Or  to  paraphrase  a  comment  of  Chief 
Justice  Holmes:  though  we  believe  in 
freedom  of  speech,  that  doesn't  give 
a  person  the  right  to  stand  in  a  crowd- 
ed theater  and  shout  "fire!" 

Of  course  there  are  limits  to  any 
man's  freedom  to  do  anything.  Free- 
dom and  responsibility  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. The  abuse  of  one  somehow 
perverts  the  other,  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it.  From  one  point  of  view, 
then,  it  is  understandable  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  act  as  a  censoring 
body  to  restrain  whatever  behavior  on 
this  campus  seems  irresponsible.  Such 
censorship  is  a  tough  job  for  anyone, 
and  vet  because  of  the  apparent  prob- 
lem of  public  relations  someone  has 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  drawing 
the  line  somewhere.  And  here  is  the 
dilemma. 

The  ideal  of  offending  no  one  at 
any  time  is  impossible  and  unrealistic. 
Yet  the  basis  for  judging  the  stories 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  was 
that  someone  might  be  offended,  es- 
peciallv  someone's  mother  or  grand- 
mother. It  is  true  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  he  would  do  nothing  that 
ofiFended  his  brother;  on  the  other 


-by 
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hand,  apparently  he  offended  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  different  be- 
liefs from  his  as  he  carried  his  gospel 
of  Christianity  across  the  ancient 
world.  At  least  he  was  persecuted. 

Jesus  said  many  things  during  His 
lifetime,  but  He  never  preached  the 
gospel  of  ofi^ending  no  one.  He  asked 
people  to  leave  their  families  to  fol- 
low Him,  something  that  might  have 
offende  1  mothers  and  grandmothers. 
He  obviously  failed  to  please  every- 
one, because  He  got  into  trouble  on 
several  occasions.  He  is  even  reported 
to  have  offended  people  of  the  religion 
of  His  fathers,  and  His  final  reward 
was  death  at  the  hands  of  His  own 
people.  This  only  demonstrates  that 
anv  person  who  tries  to  do  what  he 
believes  in  most  will  not  be  accepted 
by  everybody. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  Socrates,  with 
Galileo,  with  Martin  Luther,  and 
with  Founding  Fathers  who  led  the 
United  States  to  independence.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  there  is  seldom  such 
universal  agreement  on  important  is- 
sues that  no  one  takes  fervent  excep- 
tion. That  is  why,  in  literature,  there 
is  no  single  choice  for  "the  world's 
greatest  novel"  or  "Shakespeare's  fin- 
est play." 

Therefore  it  would  seem  that  an- 
other basis  must  be  found  for  judging 
the  respectability  of  a  literary  work. 
Surely  a  person  should  understand 
why  the  literature  was  written  and 
what  its  final  meaning  and  intent  is 
before  passing  judgment  on  it.  Here 
the  objection  is  that  not  everyone  will 
understand  a  complex  story,  and  that 
a  writer  has  no  right  to  offend  those 
people  who  will  not  understand. 
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This,  then,  is  always  the  problem. 
Which  is  more  important:  to  try  to 
reach  the  people  who  can  understand 
the  story's  meaning,  or  to  water  down 
the  story  so  that  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  a  fifth  grade  reader  in  the  local 
grammar  schools?  There  are  plenty 
of  commercial  and  popular  writers; 
and  there  are  a  few  writers  who  say 
things  as  they  believe  they  must,  feel- 
ing that  if  a  reader  wants  to  know 
what  is  being  said,  he  will  work  hard 
enough  to  understand  the  story  just 
as  the  writer  worked  hard  to  create 
it.  You  choose  between  Peyton  Place 
and  Light  in  August  according  to 
your  taste. 

And  the  only  way  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  literary  work  is  to 
consider  it  in  context  as  a  whole.  To 
consider  the  work  any  other  way  is 
basically  unfair,  doing  violence  to  the 
writer's  integrity  and  his  intentions 
as  well  as  hurting  the  literary  effort 
itself.  An  innocent  freshman  might 
come  across  the  following  passage: 
How  graceful  are  your  feet  in  sandals^ 

0  queenly  maiden! 

Tour  rounded  thighs  are  like  jewels^ 

the  work  of  a  master  hand. 
Tour  navel  is  a  rounded  bowl 

that  never  lacks  mixed  wine. 
Tour  belly  is  a  head  of  wheat 

encircled  with  lilies. 
Tour  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns., 

twins  of  a  gazelle.  .  .  . 
How  fair  and  pleasant  you  are, 

0  loved  one,  delectable  maiden! 
Tou  are  stately  as  a  palm  tree, 

and  your  breasts  are  like  its 
clusters. 

1  say  I  will  climb  the  palm  tree 

and  lay  hold  of  its  branches. 
Oh,  may  your  breasts  be  like  clusters 

of  the  vine, 
and  the  scent  of  your  breath  like 

apples, 

and  your  kisses  like  the  best  wine 
that  goes  down  smoothly, 
gliding  over  lips  and  teeth. 
The  passage  is  obviously  from  a 
very  sensual  poem,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 
It  is  an  intimate  song  of  love,  exalt- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  physical  appear- 


ance of  man  and  woman.  From  one 
point  of  view  it  is  suggestive.  But  for 
some  reason  it  was  considered  at  one 
time  to  be  important  and  significant, 
and  meaningful  enough  to  be  part  of 
a  holy  book,  the  Bible,  which  is  a 
source  of  worship  and  enlightenment 
for  millions  of  people. 

In  this  case  we  would  probably 
agree  that  a  person  has  no  right  to 
quote  such  passages  out  of  context, 
that  it  is  perhaps  even  blasphemous 
to  do  so.  And,  leaving  it  in  context, 
we  would  say  the  innocent  freshman 
must  be  certain  to  understand  what 
the  passage  really  means.  That  is  ab- 
solutely basic,  we  would  say. 

Is  it  so  farfetched  to  realize  that 
what  is  basic  for  understanding  the 
literature  in  the  Bible  is  also  basic  for 
understanding  the  meaning  of  any  lit- 
erature in  any  age?  Would  we  say 
that  the  Song  of  So7igs  should  be  torn 
from  the  Bible  because  the  president 
of  some  local  WSCS  objects  to  it  since 
it  offends  her?  Carrying  this  attitude 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  would 
exclude  Romeo  and  Juliet  from  the 
public  because  in  it  Mercutio  tells 
some  dirty  jokes;  we  would  eliminate 
Chaucer  altogether  because  he  is  too 
crude  and  frank;  we  would  destroy 
much  of  the  world's  greatest  art  since 
it  contains  paintings  of  men  and  wo- 
men disrobed;  we  would  strike  Uil 
Abner  from  the  comic  strips  because 
Daisy  Mae  is  too  provocative  ( and  yet 
everybody,  but  everybody,  reads  the 
comics! )  and  we  would  go  on  and  on 
ad  nauseum  ad  ridiculum  ad  infini- 
tum. 

Certainly  the  problem  of  censor- 
ship is  complex  and  many  sided,  but 
there  is  more  involved  than  just  this 
matter.  The  larger  question  is,  if 
Wofford  is  to  be  a  college,  what  is 
it  going  to  stand  for?  If  it  is  most 
effectively  to  serve  South  Carolina 
Methodism,  will  that  be  by  aiding 
the  leadership  of  the  enlightened  min- 
isters in  the  conference  who  respect 
the  educational  right  of  virtually  free 
inquiry  and  creative  student  expres- 
sion—or will  it  submit  to  the  leader- 
ship of  anyone  who  may  possibly  take 


offense  at  such  efforts.  There  are 
many  intelligent  and  well-read  min- 
isters and  laymen  in  our  state,  but 
somehow  they  seem  to  get  little  recog- 
nition or  support. 

Even  if  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  college  does  demand  that  the 
Methodists  be  served,  is  it  really  serv- 
ice to  bow  to  their  lowest  level  of 
literary  perception  and  understand- 
ing? That  seems  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  church  that 
supports  W offord.  How  long  can  the 
quality  of  a  school  last  when  such  a 
policy  is  pursued? 

The  final  irony  of  the  April  Jour- 
nal is  that  the  internal  meaning  of 
some  of  the  stories  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  external  events  that 
followed.  And  Wofford,  which  has 
often  spoken  of  its  own  individual 
greatness,  which  has  had  its  teachers 
reiterate  on  many  occasions  the  im- 
portance of  thinking  for  yourself  and 
standing  unafraid  for  what  you  be- 
lieve, regardless  of  the  opposition— 
this  same  Wofford  keeps  a  very  short 
leash  on  its  students  and  allows  little 
deviation  from  the  hard  and  narrow 
path  which  it  has  decided  the  Meth- 
odists in  the  state  want  its  students 
to  follow. 

We  are  taught  to  do  our  own  think- 
ing, but  if  we  try  to  stand  up  and  say 
it  out  loud,  we  get  slapped  down  for 
disobedience.  There  is  candy  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  behind  the  back, 
and  for  being  enticed  by  the  candy 
and  coming  close  to  it,  there  is  pun- 
ishment. 

The  necessity  of  the  above  condi- 
tion is  summed  up  in  a  comment  re- 
cently made  by  a  faculty  member, 
that  college  is  a  place  where  the  im- 
mature submit  themselves  to  the  ma- 
ture. From  one  point  of  view  this  is 
certainly  true,  and  many  teachers  (in- 
cluding the  one  mentioned  above )  are 
highly  regarded  by  students  for  the 
maturity  of  their  understanding  about 
a  number  of  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  say  that  the  immature  should 
submit  themselves  to  the  mature 
could  mean  only  that  a  deviation  from 
(Continued  overleaf 
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the  accepted  status  quo  is  an  obvious 
indication  of  immaturity.  In  this  con- 
text martyrs  would  be  proverbial  ex- 
amples of  immaturity,  for  their  mar- 
tyrdoms would  reveal  a  basic  failure 
to  adjust,  a  basic  failure  to  become 
the  kind  of  persons  their  own  society 
thought  they  should  have  become. 

I  have  spoken  frankly  and  honestly 
about  Woff'ord  and  a  problem,  edn- 
cationally,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  serious.  After  four  years  here 
I  see  much  health  and  promise  in  the 
college,  mainly  in  the  lives  of  certain 
very  fine  teachers  and  certain  thought- 
ful students.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities Wofford  has  given  me. 

From  my  point  of  view,  however, 
I  do  not  see  my  alma  mater  as  a 
^reat  Mother,"  a  shrine  at  which 
one  must  worship  in  reverence,  but 
rather  as  a  mother  who  believes  in 
my  sincerity  and  prepares  me  for 
freedom.  I  respect  Wofi^ord's  achieve- 
ments, but  when  I  see  unfairness  and 
unfortunate  conditions  I  want  to 
speak  about  them  also. 

I  believe  the  college  will  finally 
hurt  itself  through  its  present  attitude 
about  censorship,  and  this  concerns 
all  of  us— teachers,  students,  and 
churchmen  alike.  I  have  tried  to  show 
why  I  believe  the  attitude  to  be  un- 
fortunate. This  is  not  the  only  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  my  point  of  view, 
honest  and  sincere,  and  I  must  stand 
by  it.  As  I  write  I  recognize  that  the 
college  allows  some  leeway  in  censor- 
ship anyway,  and  this  is  indicated  by 
certain  issues  of  the  Old  Gold  and 
Black  this  year.  But  fiction  is  another 
important  matter,  and  I  believe  stu- 
dent fiction,  unfortunately,  is  not  be- 
ing given  much  of  a  chance.  Because 
of  the  attitudes  that  have  brought  this 
about,  I  behave  Wofford  is  injuring 
its  own  cause.  Victorian  censorship 
cannot  possibly  be  the  answer  to  mod- 
ern fiction,  even  if  it  were  that  simple. 

All  this  is  written  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  writing  can  be  an  occupa- 
tional hazard.  It  is  also  written  to 
show  that  I  have  the  best  interests  of 
my  college  at  heart.  ^ 
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Dropper's  Paradise 

( From  page  19  ) 

company  will  offer  reduced  rates,  or 
commission,  if  we  hold  out  long 
enough. 

Parsimony  predominates.  This  all- 
campus  characteristic  is  quite  evident 
in  this  new  plumb-line  dropper's  par- 
adise. Not  only  is  a  straight  line  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
but  it  must  also  be  the  cheapest.  Un- 
fortunately, concomitant  with  the  con- 
struction of  our  new  dormitory  has 
been  Carolina's  TiTTze-pictured,  new, 
double-barrelled  dormitory.  Design- 
ed by  Edward  Stone  (who  also  de- 
signed the  United  States  pavillion  for 
the  World's  Fair),  it  sets  a  striking 
example  of  what  modern,  imagina- 
tive architecture  can  be.  One  conso- 
lation: ours  will  be  extra-simple  for 
the  artists  to  depict  on  future  college 
propaganda. 

But  the  post  office  is  wonderful! 
A  visit  to  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
drudge;  it  has  been  transformed  into 
a  scintillating  experience  merely  by 
the  procurement  of  those  grand,  new 
boxes  in  that  elegantly  artistic  hous- 
ing. 

Viva  the  wonderful  post  office!  ^ 

Censorship 

(From  page  12) 

ture,  mood,  and  intent  of  the  material 
as  a  whole,"  then  students  should  be 
granted  complete  assurance  that  this 
will  be  done,  and  done  in  every  case. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  committee 
of  students  appointed  by  the  Student 
Council  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Administration  can,  and  will, 
grant  us  this  assurance.  Unless  this 
can  be  done,  we  should  resign  our- 
selves to  moralistic  restrictions  or 
abandon  the  part  of  our  "educational 
enterprise"  known  as  the  Journal  al- 
together. 

We  seek  apologies  from  no  one  nor 
ask  anyone  to  recant.  We  only  ask 
that  a  lot  of  intelligent  and  careful 
thinking  be  done  and  readjustments 
be  made  so  that  Wofford  College  may 
continue  to  produce  the  quality  of 


thinking  individuals  she  has  produced 
in  the  past.  ^ 

Concepts 

( From  page  5  ) 

idea  that  became  the  United  States 
could  have  been  born  only  of  men 
whose  minds  had  been  magnified  by 
a  vital  contact  with  the  arts.  That 
idea  can  be  kept  alive  only  by  a  citi- 
zenry that  cherishes  that  same  vital 
contact  with  that  best  memory  of 
mankind.  To  dismiss  the  arts  as 
merely  useful  is  to  strip  a  society  of 
its  place  in  civilization.  The  arts  are 
to  the  life  of  man  as  breath  is  to  his 
body:  the  arts  are  the  way  the  mind 
breathes.  Only  an  automaton  can  live 
without  drawing  that  breath.  ^ 
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LAMENT 


FIRST 


-by 
David  A.  Fort 

No  thumb  for  his  fast  spool, 
Or  drag  to  his  flying  line. 

His  lead  in  the  salt  air  sailed, 
And  fell  in  the  liquid  brine. 

His  tracks  in  the  dunes  are  blown. 

The  high  tide  reached  his  mark. 
He  is  with  the  angelfish, 

Or  the  stingray,  or  the  shark. 

Silent  now  the  frigate  bird, 
With  unstirred  feathers,  pass 

South  to  the  bonefish  waters. 
Their  crucifix  shadows  cast. 

My  lament  rises  and  falls 

And  breaks  and  blows  and  swells. 
The  plovers  run  on  the  shining  sand, 

And  alone  I  must  look  for  shells. 

(Ed.  note:  This  poem  was  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  this  magazine 
under  the  title:  "Sea- Shore."  It  is 
reprinted  here  as  the  first  prize  poem 
in  this  contest. ) 
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Second  Place  Winner 

COVE  MOUNTAIN  AT  EVENING 

by 

Jerry  O.  Cook 

When  the  nebulous  night  begins  to  flow  across 

A?!  ashen  sky,  like  pigment  spilled  upon 

An  empty  canvas,  covers  it,  and  drops 

Belorv  to  drape  in  drab  and  somber  hues 

The  hills  and  woods  and  lakes  and  lowly  vales. 

Then  up  the  long  and  foot-worn  mountain  path 

I  come,  to  catch  the  first  ethereal  drop 

Of  night;  and,  in  that  fleeting  moment  ivhich 

Is  neither  day  nor  night  but  born  of  both 

I  find  a  beauty  lovelier  by  far 

Than  any  beauty  night  could  hide  with  all 

Its  vaporous  veils  or  day  debase  by  its 

Analysis — it  is  the  loveliness 

Of  things  seen  but  in  part;  the  beauty  of 

A  fleeting  thought;  the  soft  sublimity 

Of  silence;  the  vague  and  hazy  hush  of  death; 

The  sudden  scintillating  tremor  of 

The  senses  when  a  woman  barely  clothed 

Is  seen  .  .  . 

The  gossamer  fog  slips  slowly  in 
And  places  formless  fingers  over  all 
Beloxv;  and  I  remain  alone,  removed 
From  man  by  night — but  not  eternally. 
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BY 


SPY 


Go,  boy^  and  look  your  gums: 
Make  haste. 

They  let  on  ifs  a  recession 
But  it  depresses  me. 
Ought  I  to  plant? 
Ought  I  not  to  plant? 
How  much  to  not  plant? 
It  depresses  me. 

Make  haste: 

Go  look  your  gums,  boy. 


Up  I  looked 
And  caught  him 
Watching  me 
Fearlessly  and  boldly. 

But  my  eyes 
Grew  tired 

And  I  never  bothered 
To  look  up  again. 


David  A.  Fort 


MIST 

Tell  not  me  there  is  no  pain, 

Nor  darkened  mind  or  soul. 
Nor  death — 

For  I  am  young: 

My  eyes  as  yet  are  veiled 
With  mists  of  morning. 

I  knoxv  but  what  was  told  to  me. 

If  you  must  argue  truth  with  truth, 

Then  find  the  one  xvho  seemed  to 
know. 

One  xvord  before  we  part — 

The  one  you  seek  is  old: 
His  eyes  are  veiled 
With  mists  of  mourning. 


Art  Dupre 


Bill  Patterson 


BE  STILL,  MY  MUSE 


Be  still,  my  muse: 
We  might  not  amuse 
They  might  see  some  clues 
I  fear  they  might  accuse 
It  makes  my  sweat  ooze. 
Then  who  stands  to  lose 
Apres  le  deluge? 
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SABBATH 


The  soft  music 

Of  the  beautiful 

Church  bells 

Slowly  aroused  me 

From  my  slumber. 

For  this  was  Sunday, 

And  the  whole  valley 

Was  filled 

With  their  music. 

After  a  while 

They  stopped  .  .  . 

And  I  went  back  to  sleep. 

THE  JOURNAL 


The  time-worn  chair  squeaked  un- 
pleasantly as  it  turned  on  its  rusty 
swivel,  for  sitting  upon  it  was  the 
broadening  body  of  a  man,  a  rather 
pleasant  and  unobtrusive  kind  of  man 
who  leaned  back  comfortably  and 
stretched  his  legs  to  their  full  length, 
placed  his  feet  awkwardly  on  the 
table-top,  and  brushed  in  vain  at  the 
chalk  on  his  trousers  front.  The 
smoke  from  his  newly-lit  pipe  curled 
upward  lazily.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Not  much  longer  now  .  .  . 
really  don't  believe  I  could  take  much 
more  of  it  without  a  rest  ...  in  two 
weeks  we'll  be  in  the  hills  .  .  .  got 
to  pick  up  some  more  dry  flies  down- 
town .  .  .  good  fishing  on  an  after- 
noon like  this  one  .  .  .  fresh,  quiet, 
lazy  .  .  .  almost  as  if  everything  were 
peaceful  again,  as  if  there  were  no 
strife  around  here  .  .  .  really  not  any 
more,  I  don't  guess  .  .  .  not  like  these 
past  few  months  .  .  .  wonder  how  it 
all  got  started  .  .  .  let's  see,  was  it 
that  day  in  .  .  .  darn,  what  did  I  do 
with  that  ashtray?  .  .  .  this  chair  is 
so  fragile  and  squeaky  .  .  .  wonder 
why  they  don't  fix  this  place  up  a 
little  bit  .  .  .  so  dusty  and  murky  .  .  . 
glad  I  haven't  allowed  it  to  rub  off 
on  me  .  .  .  where  was  I?  Oh,  yes,  I 
guess  it  started  that  day  in  chapel, 
although  I'm  not  exactly  sure  .  .  . 
maybe  sooner  than  that,  it's  hard  to 
say  .  .  .  did  they  say  the  Student 
Christian  Society  sponsored  it?  .  .  . 
yes  .  .  .  what  were  they  trying  to  do? 
Not  stir  up  trouble,  not  those  boys 
.  .  .  mostly  good  Christian  gentlemen 
.  .  .  must  have  slipped  up  that  once 
when  they  picked  those  boys  to  talk 
.  .  .  programs  usually  quite  proper 
.  .  .  must  have  made  a  mistake  that 


day  .  .  .  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  be  quickly  forgotten,  though  .  .  . 
that's  what  made  it  unpleasant  .  .  . 
why  do  those  boys  always  want  to 
be  so  radical  and  stir  up  so  much 
trouble?  ...  all  this  talk  about  liquor 
bottles  in  the  bushes  and  saying  they 

really  don't  give  a  d  n  and  acting 

so  sarcastic  and  high  and  mighty  in 
front  of  the  student  body  .  .  .  just 
troublemakers,  that's  all  .  .  .  give  'em 
a  few  years  and  they'll  straighten  out 
.  .  .  but  if  only  they  wouldn't  speak 
so  much  until  they  get  a  little  per- 
spective .  .  .  like  I  did  .  .  .  how  long- 
ago  was  it  that  I  sat  there,  listening 
to  old  Doc  Kelly?  .  .  .  now  those 
were  the  days  .  .  .  don't  know  what's 
gotten  into  the  boys  now  .  .  .  can't 
imagine  anybody  back  then  standing 
in  that  chapel  saying  those  things  .  .  . 
the  Meaning  of  Christian  Higher  Ed- 
ucation .  .  .  afraid  they  just  don't 
quite  understand  yet.  .  .  . 

...  a  hectic  few  months  ...  es- 
pecially that  week  when  they  kicked 
out  those  two  .  .  .  thought  some  of 
those  fool  boys  were  going  to  riot  or 
something  ...  all  that  talk  about  not 
coming  to  chapel  .  .  .  mass  meeting 
.  .  .  just  flitting  from  one  cause  to 
another  .  .  .  always  trying  to  make 
martyrs  out  of  themselves  ...  oh, 
they'll  laugh  about  all  this  in  a  few 
years  .  .  .  "wasn't  that  foolish  of  us, 
Joe,  to  get  all  excited  like  that?  Doc 
Snarf  told  us  to  keep  cool  and  it  would 
all  blow  over  but  we  just  wouldn't 
listen  to  him.  Dear  venerable  Doctor 
Snarf,  BA,  MA,  PhD  for- 
tunately I  have  been  able  to  maintain 
my  dignity  through  it  all  .  .  .  it  was 
pretty  horrible,  the  things  they  wrote 
in  those  stories,  but  I  think  they  learn- 


ed ..  .  rather  surprising  they  got 
what  they  did  .  .  .  maybe  was  nec- 
essary .  .  .  after  all,  they  have  to  learn 
some  day  that  they  can't  go  on  irre- 
sponsibly flaunting  all  that  we  hold 
highest  ...  I  mean  after  all  there  are 
just  some  things  a  Christian  gentle- 
man doesn't  do;  I  mean  there  are  just 
some  things  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know, 
but  anyhow  they  should  be  able  to 
see  the  good  side  of  things  .  .  .  they 
have  no  business  writing  about  all 
those  sordid  things  .  .  .  good  thing 
that  none  of  those  copies  were  mail- 
ed out  .  .  .  wouldn't  look  good  if 
people  got  the  idea  that  we  were 
teaching  their  sons  to  .  .  .  well,  if 
they  thought  we  were  corrupting  .  .  . 
good  to  nip  such  trash  in  the  bud  .  .  . 
give  them  an  inch  and  they'll  take  a 
mile  .  .  . 

.  .  .  where's  that  lighter  now?  .  .  . 
acting  like  an  absent-minded  teacher 
again  .  .  .  but  doing  my  job  well  .  .  . 
no  doubt  about  that  .  .  .  yessiree,  no 
playing  around  in  my  classes  .  .  .  they 
know  it  and  respect  me  for  it  .  .  . 
know  that  book  backwards  and  for- 
wards when  I  finish  with  them,  or 
wish  they  did  .  .  .  even  some  of  those 
sophomore  smart-alecks  who  think 
they  know  more  than  the  authorities 
.  .  .  not  so  hard  to  handle,  once  you 
get  the  knack  of  it  ...  a  few  low 
grades  and  they  straighten  out  amaz- 
ingly fast  .  .  .  don't  have  to  fraternize 
with  those  boys  like  some  of  them  do 
either  .  .  .  guess  they  haven't  been  in 
this  game  long  enough  to  understand 
the  dignity  they  should  have  ...  or 
the  respect  they  should  show  their 
elders  .  .  .  some  of  these  new  guys 
think  they're  really  going  to  set  us 
straight  .  .  .  Godsends,  they  think 


Springtime  Reverie 

— by  Wallace  Watson 
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they  are  .  .  .  they'll  learn  .  .  .  they 
all  do  .  .  . 

.  .  .  hasn't  been  so  bad,  thoug-h 
.  .  .  especially  since  things  have  quiet- 
ed down  again  ...  I  knew  that  the 
dissension  would  die  away  after  a 
few  weeks  .  .  .  how  tragic,  that  Chris- 
tian gentlemen  should  be  speaking  so 
strongly  to  one  another  .  .  .  shouldn't 
be  .  .  .  Let  us  love  one  another  .  .  . 
that  service  the  other  day  .  .  .  maybe 
helped  heal  the  breach  .  .  .  funny  it 
came  at  this  particular  time  .  .  .  Who 
shall  ascend  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  He 
who  has  clea7i  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 
Who  does  not  lift  up  his  soul  to  what 
is  false.  And  who  does  not  sivear  de- 
ceitfully .  .  .  wonder  if  they  caught 
that?  .  .  .  good  sermon,  too,  good  ser- 
mon ...  a  persuasive  old  gentleman, 
the  bishop  .  .  .  nothing  wrong  with 
our  hearts,  but  with  our  heads  .  .  . 
wonder  exactly  what  that  meant  .  .  . 
sounds  good  enough  .  .  .  We  recon- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  higher  education  .  .  .  we 
will  protect  the  freedom  of  the  faculty 
and  students  in  their  intellectual  quest 
.  .  .  we  luill  discharge  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  Church  with  a  reverent 
devotion  to  that  tvhich  it  has  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  .  .  .  ours  is  the 
precious  heritage  of  learnmg  .  .  . 

.  .  .  haven't  lost  sight  of  our  heri- 
tage yet  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  won't  .  .  .  the 
Gates  of  Hell  will  never  prevail  .  .  . 
we  have  won  again  over  those  who 
drag  us  downward  .  .  .  it's  over  for 
another  year  ...  all  forgotten  .  .  . 
forgiven  even  ...  all  silenced  ...  no 
turmoil,  no  harsh  words  .  .  .  nothing 
but  peace  and  beauty  and  understand- 
ing and  ascension  on  the  Heavenly 
Wings  of  Purity  up  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  .  .  . 

We  have  kept  our  erasers  in  or- 
der. ...  9 


(From  page  8 ) 
was  in  Paris.  Just  at  the  end  of  the 
war." 

"Then  you  never  saw  the  real 
Paris.  The  war  did  terrible  things  to 
France.  Very  sad.  .  .  .  But  the  Paris 
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I  knew  .  .  .  ah!  Sounds  terribly  ro- 
mantic, 1  know.  Almost  a  cliche,  is- 
n't it?  But  it's  true.  Paris  is  a  won- 
derful place.  That's  where  I  met 
Nicole— my  wife." 

Must  we  discuss  wives?  Martin 
thought.  He  wondered  if  Julie  was 
sleeping  through  the  storm.  Or  was 
she  lying  awake,  alone  in  the  empty 
house? 

"There  was  a  woman  for  you,  Mr. 
Blake.  A  genuine  woman.  You  could 
never  imagine  what  it's  like  to  be 
married  to  one  such  as  Nicole." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Martin 
asked. 

Nelson  cleared  his  throat.  "Well, 
Blake,  it's  difficult  to  explain.  I'm 
sure  there  has  never  been  anyone 
quite  like  her.  I  doubt  that  there  will 
ever  be.  Now  you're  no  doubt  think- 
ing Fm  a  sentimental  fool.  And  per- 
haps you're  correct.  But  it's  true  .  .  . 
about  Nicole.  Before  I  met  her  wom- 
en were  merely  ...  a  necessary  evil 
.  .  .  something  that  had  no  special 
meaning  for  me.  I  lived  in  my  books. 
They  were  all  I  needed.  To  me — be- 
fore Nicole — sentimentality  was  just 
so  much  hogwash  ...  a  weakness  in- 
stilled in  children  that  some  found  it 
impossible  to  outgrow.  But  after  she 
came  along.  .  .  .  She  had  something- 
very  few  people  ever  acquire — a  for- 
mula for  being  happy." 

Martin  twisted  his  lips  into  a  half- 
smile.  "  'A  formula  for  being  hap- 
py,' "  he  said.   "That's  a  laugh." 

"No,  Blake,  no,"  Nelson  answered 
quietly.  "No,  it's  not  a  laugh.  But 
that's  a  typical  reaction  of  people — 
of  people  who  are  afraid  there  is  a 
formula  and  they  haven't  found  it— 
that  they'll  never  find  it.  And,  you 
know,  most  of  them  never  do.  But 
it's  not  a  laugh.  Not  at  all.  It's  a 
smile.   A  simple,  glorious  smile." 

Crazy  tramp,  Martin  said  to  him- 
self. How  can  a  plain  hobo  talk  about 
happiness?  If  he  ever  had  a  French 
wife  with  inside  information,  why 
didn't  she  pass  it  on  to  her  husband? 
Well,  let  the  poor  sap  talk,  if  it  makes 
him  feel  any  better. 


"Mistuh  Cedric,"  the  Negro  said. 

"Yes,  Enoch  Job?" 

"Mistuh  Cedric,  I  ain't  nevuh  heerd 
yuh  say  nothin  bout  no  form'luh 
befo." 

"No  .  .  .  you  most  probably  have- 
n't. I  like  to  consider  myself  an  in- 
dividualist, but  1— yes,  even  I— find 
myself  somewhat  reluctant  to  make 
statements  that  I  am  aware  will  cause 
others  to  say,  'Behold  the  pitiable,  un- 
enlightened fool.'  Even  we  .  .  .  non- 
conformists aren't  completely  immune 
to  a  slight  consideration  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others— though  we  know — as 
surely  as  man  can  know — that  what 
we  speak  is  truth.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  men.  This  so-called  formula  isn't 
a  secret.  But  it's  not  an  easy  thing 
for  most  to  grasp  the  meaning  of,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it's  so  simple.  Fm 
not  even  sure  I  myself  understand  it 
completely.  But  Nicole  did.  She  cer- 
tainly did."  . 

"When  we  were  married — Nicole 
and  I — there  were  a  million  things  I 
had  planned.  Ambitions  .  .  .  hopes, 
dreams  of  fame — the  entire  routine. 
I  drove  myself  constantly,  as  so  many 
do  today.  There  were  always  p>eople 
to  see,  places  to  go,  work  to  do — 
endless  work  to  do.  And  then  I  be- 
came aware  .  .  .  slowly  .  .  .  and  with 
a  sort  of  terror  .  .  .  that  something 
had  gone  from  me.  A  disease;  that's 
what  it  was  like.  A  consumption  of 
the  spirit.  It  crept  into  my  mind  and 
pushed  out  all  save  the  innumerable 
petty  anxieties  .  .  .  the  incessant, 
gnawing  fears  that  plague  the  overly 
ambitious.  I  became  aware  that  she, 
who  had  formerly  filled  my  thoughts 
day  and  night,  was  there  hardly  at 
all  any  more.  I  didn't  know  the  rea- 
son—I really  didn't.  I  merely  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
incapable  of  any  true,  lasting  emo- 
tion. That  what  I  had  felt  initially 
.  .  .  for  Nicole  was  ...  a  delusion 
of  youth  that  I  had  mistaken  for 
something  more.  And  I  waited  .  .  . 
for  what  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  hadn't  the  time  and 
energy- and  courage— to  think  the 
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whole  thing  through." 

"The  rain's  let  up  some,"  Martin 
said. 

Nelson  continued  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard  Martin  at  all.  "Then  one  night 
—I  shall  never  forget  that  night— I 
was  sitting  at  the  table  in  our  apart- 
ment. It  was  quite  late.  Nicole  was 
already  in  bed  and  I  was  sitting- 
there  in  the  lamp  light  working 
on  something  or  other — I  don't  even 
remember  what.  I  had,  just  for  a 
moment,  closed  my  eyes  and  rested 
my  face  in  my  hands,  when  I  felt 
someone  touch  me  gently  on  either 
shoulder.  And  I  heard  Nicole's  voice. 

"  'Cedric,'  she  said,  'you  work  too 
hard,  mon  mignon.  You  are  not  a 
man  any  longer.  You  are  a  tired  ma- 
chine; and  you  are  not  happy.'  Then 
she  rested  her  cheek  against  my  head. 
1  cannot  bear  to  see  you  unhappy, 
Cedric'  'Please,  Nicole,'  I  said,  'I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Go  back  to 
bed.'  For  a  bit  she  said  nothing.  Then 
I  no  longer  felt  her  cheek  against  me. 
'Look  'at  me,  Cedric,'  I  heard  her  say. 
And  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  she 
was  standing  there  ...  in  that  long, 
pale  blue  gown  she  used  to  wear, 
with  the  lamplight  on  her  hair,  look- 
ing down  at  me. 

"  'Cedric,'  she  said,  'my  dear  Ced- 
ric. You  are  such  a  child.  You  are 
so  unhappy.  And  do  you  know  why? 
Then  I  must  tell  you.  You  are  such 
a  good  man;  you  are  far  from  poor, 
you  are  intelligent.  But  you  are  not 
happy.  You  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened that  you  and  I  seem  to  be 
strangers.  It  is  so  simple  to  be  hap- 
py, mon  cheri.  But  you  have  forgot- 
ten. Is  it  really  so  important  that  you 
become  a  great  success?  Would  you 
be  happy  then  .  .  .  truly?  Success 
may  be  good,  yes,  but  do  not  make 
it  your  only  goal— your  life.  There 
is  only  one  thing  really  necessarij  to 
life.  Those  who  do  not  have  it  are 
merely  shells  with  only  ^a  hollowness 
inside.  You  have  it,  but  you  have 
forgotten  where  you  put  it,  and  you 
must  find  it  again.  If  you  are  to  be 
happy  .  .  .  you  must  love.' " 

"Oh,  for  crying  out  loudf  Martin 
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exclaimed.  "That  kind  of  thing's  great 
for  books  and  movies,  but  let's  not 
fool  ourselves  with  this  .  .  ." 

"Wait,  Mr.  Blake,"  Nelson  inter- 
rupted calmly.  "My  Nicole  was  no 
fool.  She  was  quite  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  pink  clouds  and  Stardust 
exist  only  in  the  dreams  of  the  very 
young.  She  knew  that  life  was  no 
bowl  of  cherries;  that  the  world  is 
full  of  evil  and  ugliness  and  broken 
lives,  if  one  cares  to  look  about  him. 
She  knew  this  was  reality.  But  she 
also  knew  that  reality  was  not  this 
and  nothing  more.  No.  Nfcole  had 
no  illusions  about  life.  The  love  she 
spoke  of  was  something  far  different 
from  the  romantic  love  you  imagine. 
The  love  she  spoke  of  is  a  sort  of 
selfless  desire  for  the  greatest  good 
of  another.  It  is  living  so  that  some- 
one else  may  be  made  happier.  Not 
giving  up  your  own  happiness,  mind 
you,  or  sacrificing  yourself,  as  it  were 
.  .  .  it's  not  that.  It's  blending  your 
spirit  with  that  of  another  .  It  is  .  .  , 
That  was  the  night  that  I  began  to 
realize  Nicole  was  right.  I  had  been 
living  for  myself  alone.  I  had  let  my 
concern  over  relatively  unimportant 
problems  push  Nicole— and  our  love 
—  into  the  background.  It  seems  that 
man  becomes  so  intent  on  proving  he 
is  a  rational  creature  that  he  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  also  an 
emotional  one.  A  great  pity  that. 
But  as  I  watched  her  standing  there 
with  tears  of  love  and  pity  in  her 
eyes— for  me— I  suddenly  saw  what 
a  pitiful  thing  I  really  was.  And  all 
at  once  I  was  glad,  so  very  glad,  that 
this  wonderful  woman  loved  me  .  .  . 
needed  me  .  .  .  and  the  love  came 
pouring  back  as  if  ...  as  if  it  had 
finally  burst  through  a  dam." 

"After  that  night  we  were  happier 
that  we  had  ever  been,  even  in  the 
first  months  of  our  marriage.  We  had 
something  no  one  can  ever  destroy 
the  memory  of.  Blake,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  being  needed  and  knowing 
it.  There  is  a  beauty  in  living  and 
working  together  with  someone  whose 


sole  wish  is  that  you  will  be  happier 
for  having  known  her  .  .  .  and  loved 
her  .  .  .  and  been  loved  by  her." 

"When  she  passed  on,"  the  Eng- 
lishman continued  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
was  like  a  dead  man.  I  prayed  con- 
stantly that  God  would  take  my  life. 
Nothing  had  any  meaning  for  me.  I 
resigned  my  position  and  left  Paris 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place  .  .  . 
aimlessly  .  .  .  trying  to  find  some- 
thing to  blot  out  her  memory.  If  I 
had  had  the  courage  I  should  have 
taken  my  life.  But  one  night  as  I 
sat  in  a  pub  in  London,  I  recalled 
something  Nicole  had  told  me  once. 
It  had  been  long  forgotten,  but  that 
night  it  struck  me  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning. 'Always  remember  these  happy 
days,  7non  mignon.  When  you  are 
sad,  remember  these  and  smile.'  I 
got  up  then  and  left  the  pub  and  I 
never,  never  went  into  another.  It 
may  not  seem  like  much,  a  memory. 
But  I  know  that  my  memories  give 
me  the  nearest  thing  to  joy  that  I  shall 
ever  know  again  ...  on  earth.  I  still 
wander,  true,  but  no  longer  aimless- 
ly. I  remember  those  happy  days, 
and  occasionally  I  smile." 

"Mistuh  Cedric,"  Enoch  Job  said, 
"it's  done  quit  rainin." 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  has.  We  might 
as  well  try  to  get  some  sleep  here,  I 
suppose." 

Martin  found  the  handle  of  the 
overnight  bag.  He  reached  for  the 
flashlight  and  snapped  it  on. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Nelson  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  why  don't  .  .  .  why  don't  you 
and  Enoch  Job  come  with  me  to  my 
house?  I'll  find  some  place  to  put  you 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

"Well,  thank  you  kindly,  Mr. 
Blake.  I  think  we'll  take  your  ofli"er. 
Come,  Enoch  Job." 

"Mistuh  Blake,"  the  Negro  said 
after  a  moment,  "I  thought  you  said 
while  ago  you's  leavin  fuh  some 
place." 

"No,"  Martin  said.  "No,  Enoch 
Job.  I'm  just  on  my  way  home." 

The  three  of  them  turned  and 
started  up  the  road. 
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Comment . . . 


This  is  the  fifth  and  final  Joiumal  and  we  feel,  in  all 
modesty,  that  it  is  probably  a  rather  widely-anticipated 
one.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  meet  and  conform 
to  the  standards  of  one  body  while  perhaps  fulfilling 
the  expectations  of  another. 

Anything  said  on  this  editorial  page  would  be  anti- 
climax and  belaboring  the  point  as  there  are  -several 
articles  that  sum  up  the  Journal  point  of  view  quite 
adequately  and  better  than  we  could  have.  We  would, 
however,  like  to  offer  some  small  explanation  of  xvhy 
several  articles  of  the  same  nature  are  in  this  last  issue. 

Since  the  action  of  the  discipline  committee  there  have 
"been  bitter  and  impassioned  words  on  both  sides  con- 
cerning the  "offenses"  of  the  editor  and  the  contributors. 
The  views  of  the  Administration  were  implicit  in  the 
action  taken  following  the  appearance  of  the  April  Jour- 
nal. It  is  felt  by  various  parties  that  this  sort  of  thing 
happens  periodically  and  that  the  one  thing  to  be  avoid- 
ed is  another  occurrence  of  this  horrid  affair. 

The  whole  episode  concerning  the  recent  Journal 
has  become  tiring  and  boring  to  a  lot  of  people,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  including  ourselves.  Yet  the 
point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  an  important  issue  has 
been  brought  to  the  fore.  What  Wofford  sees  as  its 
greatest  duty  has  been  brought  into  sharp  and  wither- 
ing focus  and  this  is  not  something  that  happens  every 
now  and  then  but  is  rather  a  unique  situation.  And 
the  desire  to  insure  that  it  never  happens  again  is  sim- 
ply a  desire,  whether  unconscious  or  not,  to  force  the 
so-called  literary  magazine  into  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  a  standard  that  is  narrow,  arbitrary,  undiscerning 
and  sufficiently  vague  to  be  imposed  at  will. 

It  would  be  very  well  if  this  were  the  same  old  thing 
and  many  would  doubtless  breathe  easier  if  it  were. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  we  feel  a  vital  question  has  been 
touched  on  and  that  it  would  reveal  a  certain  lack  of 
integrity  to  let  it  drop  simply  because  it  causes  disa- 
greement .  .  .  and  perhaps,  subsequently,  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  articles  either  directly 
exploring  the  recent  issue  or  now  carrying  greater  sig- 
nificance because  of  it,  appear  in  this  Journal.  They 
are  "'objective"  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  an  in- 
telligent and  reasoned  opinion  toward  a  complicated 
subject.  Let  us  hope  they  do  not  break  the  sanction 
of  some  soon-to-be-written  rule  because  they  present  a 
minority  (at  least  on  the  Wofford  Campus)  opinion. 

—Tom  Wright 
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